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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
Piates I-V 
New Eeyptian ACQUISITIONS IN THE METROPOLITAN MusSEUM oF ART 
Piates I-III 


Tue Metropolitan Museum has placed on exhibition in its Egyptian rooms three 
recent acquisitions. One is a handsome statue of the Royal Scribe, Yuny, offering a 
votive shrine to the god Osiris (Pl. I). The figure is made of limestone and is life 
size. The scribe is represented kneeling, holding before him a richly decorated small 
shrine which contains the figure of the god. The statue has been damaged by an 
ancient thief who dug out the copper inlay of the eyes and eyebrows, thereby in- 
juring the eyes and nose. Except for this and for a piece broken from the shrine, it 
is in excellent condition. The elaborate wig and the rippling folds of the drapery 
reveal the skill of a sculptor fond of exquisitely fine detail. Little paint may be 
traced: black for the wig, red inside the shrine, blue on the hieroglyphs, and red and 
blue on the winged disk over the doorway of the shrine. Yuny lived at the end of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, about 1300 B.c. His wife, who was a member of the choirs of 
the temples of Upwawet, Hat-Hor and Amun-Re’, is shown seated behind him on 
either side. Another sculptured group of Yuny and his wife was bought by the 
Museum in 1914. 

The newly acquired head of Ramesses II in brown quartzite (PI. II A) deserves to 
rank beside the statue in Turin found by Drovetti a century ago. The King wears 
his war helmet, which still retains traces of the original blue paint. The face was 
painted red, the uraei and headband yellow. The head dates somewhere between 
1290 to 1280 B.c. 

The third addition to the Museum’s collection of Egyptian sculpture, dating 
from the period of the very end of ancient Egypt’s independence, is a basalt statue 
of the hawk-god Horus wearing the crown of Upper and Lower Egypt (PI. II B). It 
stands over a little figure of its donor, Nektanebos, the last king of the Thirtieth 
Dynasty, who reigned from 359 to 342 B.c. and was deposed at the second Persian 
conquest, just ten years before the arrival of Alexander of Macedon. 

The hawk comes from the same English collection as the head of Ramesses. It was 
said by its former owner to have been found in Heliopolis, near Cairo, and the testi- 
mony is corroborated by the inscription on the front of the base. Here Nektanebos is 
designated as beloved of the Osiris-Mnevis, the name given after their death to 
those sacred bulls which were embodiments of Re, the god of Heliopolis. Near 
Heliopolis was the Mnevis cemetery, already known from tombs of bulls which died 
as early as the reign of Ramesses II and as late as that of Nektanebis, the first king 
of the Thirtieth Dynasty. In this statue of Horus dedicated by Nektanebos we 
doubtless have a decoration from the tomb of a Mnevis which died during his reign. 
(Cf., H. Winlock, B. Metr. Mus. X XIX, 1934, pp. 184 ff.) 

The Museum has concluded its work at Lisht after fourteen seasons in the field. 
The mastabah of the girl Hepy, accidentally discovered while preparations were 
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Fic. 1.—Do.ts or Faience. From tHe Mastasan or Hepy 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


Fic. 2.—Ivory Figures or Danctnc Dwarrs From Toms or Hepy. Ivory or «a CERE- 
MONIAL FLALL FROM THE TOMB 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 3 


being made to protect the important mastabah of Se’n Wosret-’ankh, yielded some 
small objects of unusual interest (Figs. 1-3). They were found in front of the block- 
ing of the entrance and may have been dropped by plunderers of the tomb of Se’n 
Wosret. Among the finds were some dolls and other objects in faience, an ivory 
handle of a flail, beautifully carved in the form of a closed hand (Fig. 2), and four 
remarkable ivory figures of dancing dwarfs. The dolls are variously clothed and 
have different types of headdresses (Fig. 1). One wears no garment, but is tattooed. 
There was also a figure of the hippopotamus goddess, Ta-Weret, a faience toilet jar 
with lid, and a squash or cucumber in faience (Fig. 3). 

The dwarfs, which are apparently our first representations of Central African 
pygmies, are dancers and form part of a mechanical toy (PI. III). Three of them were 


Fic. 3.—Tor.et Jar, CucuMBER AND Hippopotamus GoppEss IN FAlENCE 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


set on round spools fitted in a wooden base and could be made to turn by means of 
strings. The fourth figure stands on a square base. All are apparently clapping their 
hands and dancing. Most striking are the animated expressions of the faces, a feature 
unusual in Egyptian art. The faces are individualized, with wrinkled brows, drawn 
cheeks and open mouths. The smallest figure is 5.5 em. high. One of the pyramid 
texts speaks of a ““dwarf of the divine dances who diverts the god in front of his 
great throne.” This indicates that dwarfs had a place from very early times in the 
performance of religious ceremonies in the temples. Important in this connection 
also is a passage from a letter written by King Pepy IT in reply to a message sent by 
the Governor of the South who had “‘descended in safety from Yam” bringing great 
and beautiful gifts, among them, a “‘dwarf of the divine dances from the land of the 
spirits."” The King bids the Governor to take great care of the dwarf and promises 
rewards if he brings him safely to court. It is plain from the letter that the dwarf 
was a great rarity. The locality of Yam through which the “dwarfs of the divine 
dances” were brought is probably somewhere beyond the reaches of the Upper Nile. 
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The very name, “ Land of Spirits,’ shows how vague the country was in the minds of 
the Egyptians. That we have here likenesses of pygmies who took part in religious 
dances from the time of the Old Kingdom seems assured. Mechanical Egyptian toys 
are not unknown, but this is the finest example which has come to light. The 
Museum has in its possession the single figure beating time for the other three, but 
the mechanical toy with its unexampled subject matter remains in Cairo. (Cf. 
Ambrose Lansing, The Egyptian Expedition, 1933-34, Metr. Mus. of Art. pp. 27 ff.) 


Tue New Miruraeco at Dura 
Puiates IV-V 


A sanctuary of Mithras has been recently discovered at Dura-Europos, where 
Yale University and the French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters have been 
conducting excavations of such importance during the past few years. The Mith- 
raeum is the first to be excavated in the East and is significant because of its 
beautifully preserved painted decoration, because of the texts discovered, which 
give a vivid picture of the life of the worshippers of Mithras, and because of the 
unusual character of the cult. 

The plan of the building is the plan usually found in Mithraea. The main room 
has wide benches on the two long sides where the initiates reclined and took part 
in the holy meal and ceremonies, while in the center of the rear wall is an arched 
niche (Pl. 1V). The center of the Arcosolium, the vault of which is painted blue with 
white stars, is occupied by two stone reliefs which were originally covered with 
stucco. This stucco was painted and gilded and in some cases a further decoration of 
colored stones was set in, e.g., in the cap of Mithras, the nose of the bull and the sun 
disk. The larger relief depicts Mithras slaying the bull in a grotto, between Cautes 
and Cautopates. This type of representation is common to Syria. The right half of 
the relief shows the dedicant Zenobios pouring a libation on an altar and two small 
figures standing on a base supported by two atlas-like figures (Pl. VA.) The standing 
figures are Zenobios’ ancestors, Barneadath and Jariboles. Around the Arcosolium 
are painted thirteen pictures illustrating the Mithraic cosmogony and legend. The 
signs of the zodiac are also represented. Above, on the outer surface of the niche are 
painted seven burning altars and seven cypresses, while on the side walls are 
paintings, the subjects of which are new to us. They picture two seated, bearded 
men in Persian costume, interpreted as the founders of the mysteries, Zoroaster and 
Osthanes. The projecting side walls of the niche have the unique decoration of 
Mithras on horseback accompanied by his lion and snake, slaying wild animals with 
his arrows (Pl. VB). The painting is related in style to scenes found in tombs in 
Southern Russia, on Sassanian reliefs and on silver bowls. The relief corroborates 
Rostovtzeff’s earlier studies on Mithras as a rider god, a warrior and a hunter, 
helping Ahuramazda in the struggle with evil. The conception is purely Iranian and 
is very rare in the West. It was combined with the type of Mithras slaying the bull, 
which originated in Asia Minor. The smaller relief also shows Mithras slaying the 
bull, but the grotto is omitted. 

The walls and columns of the sanctuary were covered with painted or scratched 
texts which increase our knowledge of the Mithraic cult considerably and which 
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have not been found elsewhere. There are four classes of them: texts which give the 
prosopography of the higher dignitaries and their titles, lists of names, lists of pur- 
chases and fragments of religious texts. 

The history of the sanctuary can be reconstructed by means of archaeological 
data and two inscriptions. First, there was a private house, which probably con- 
tained the office of the commander of the local militia of archers. He installed a 
small chapel and dedicated the smaller of the two reliefs, which has a Greek and a 
Palmyrene inscription giving his name, Ethpanai, his title and the date, 168 .p. 
This modest chapel was enlarged by the commander, Zenobios, who dedicated the 
larger relief in 170 a.p. An entirely new sanctuary of the ordinary type was erected 
by the Vezxillationes of the fourth and sixteenth legions between 209 and 211, as 
another inscription indicates. The two earlier cult reliefs were reused. In the time 
of Alexander Severus or later, alterations were made and the podium with niche was 
built. (Cf. Rostovtzeff, Rém. Mitth. 49, 1934, pp. 180 ff.) 


Tue Discovery or PAIntep PINAKES NEAR CORINTH 


During the past August villagers from Pitsa discovered some clay statuettes in a 
cave in the hill above the village. The Archaeological Department was informed and 
for an examination of the cave at first sent the overseer of Argolid-Corinthian 
antiquities, Mr. M. Mitsos, and a little later Professor A. Orlandos. 

The cave is very large and has many galleries, the ceiling of which is formed by 
stalactites. The floor of the cave is inclined and at the highest point of the galleries 
the depth is 20 metres. On the floor, near the entrance, were found many clay statu- 
ettes and vases dating from 700 to 350 B.c. 

In one gallery, at a little depth, were found four fragments of painted wooden 
pinakes. One of these is entirely preserved, and has the dimensions 0.31 by 0.145 m. 
On this a sacrifice is represented. At the extreme right appears an altar with a lighted 
fire. A procession of four women approaches it. The first carries on her head a broad 
basket with the things necessary for a sacrifice, and in her right hand she holds an 
oinochoe for libations. The other women wear wreaths on their heads, carry a 
branch in their right hands and with their left hands worship. A flute player and 
a lyre player head the procession and a small boy near the altar leads a lamb to 
sacrifice. Inscriptions accompany the figures, written in the Corinthian alphabet. 
Unfortunately, the name of the artist is gone, and only the word, “*Kopiv@.0s”’ is 
preserved. The pinax was a votive offering to the Nymphs. 

On one of the other fragments is represented a “‘conversation of women.” The 
names of the figures are inscribed beside them. The third retains the lower half of 
three figures covered by one and the same garment, as on the Francois Vase. The 
last fragment retains a section of the sumptuous chitons of two female figures. 
Precious necklaces hang from their necks. 

The persons on the pinakes and those represented by the statuettes are all 
women, and I infer that the cave was dedicated to the Nymphs. I date the pinakes 
about 600 B.c. (Cf. News Items from Athens.—Ep1ror. ) 

ANASTASIOS ORLANDOS 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TROY 1934! 
Puiate VI 


Tue excavations at Troy, conducted under the auspices of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, were resumed in a third campaign during the months of April, May and 
June, 1934. As is well known, the expedition was founded by Professor W. T. Sem- 
ple, Head of the Classical Department of the University, and Mrs. Semple, who in 
1931 obtained the concession to dig at Hissarlik and who have subsequently made 
possible the regular continuation of operations from season to season. 

It is again an agreeable duty to recall the friendliness and the courtesy of the 
German Archaeological Institute and its officers in generously transferring fo our 
expedition their prior rights to the site. We are especially indebted this vear for 
helpful counsel and assistance to Dr. Schede, Director of the Institute in Istanbul, 
and to his assistant Dr. Bittel. It was a source of great regret to all the members of 
the staff that Professor Diérpfeld was unable to be present during the current cam- 
paign, and that we were consequently deprived of his valued collaboration. Dr. 
Dérpfeld did, however, visit us for a day as our work was beginning, and his un- 
diminished enthusiasm for the continuation of research at Troy was, as always, a 
refreshing encouragement and stimulation. 

The efforts of the expedition this season were for the most part concentrated on 
the two objectives at which we have aimed from the commencement of our under- 
taking at Troy. The greater part of our force was thus employed within the citadel, 
where in six different areas our searching examination of the whole problem of the 
stratification of the site was methodically continued. A glance at Professor Dérp- 
feld’s plan of Troy will show the distribution of these areas, which may be con- 
veniently designated by the squares in which they lie, namely, E 6, F 8 and F 9, J 6, 
J 7 and K 7, C 2-3 and D 2-3, and A 5-6. In this report the results of our investiga- 
tions will be presented briefly in the order of the foregoing list, following which an 

! The regular staff of the expedition comprised C. W. Blegen, Field Director, John L. Caskey, Dr. 
F. W. Goethert, Dorothy Rawson, Marion Rawson and Jerome W. Sperling: Mrs. C. W. Blegen 
and Mrs. B. H. Hill assisted for part of the campaign. Selahattin Kandemir Bey was again our Com- 
missioner, representing the Turkish Government. Mr. Caskey served as chief photographer and as 
cashier; Miss Dorothy Rawson drew up the detailed inventory of miscellaneous objects of metal, bone, 
stone and terracotta; Miss Marion Rawson prepared the catalogue of the pottery; and the inventory 
of coins was kept by Mr. Sperling, who was also head of the commissariat. In the absence of a regular 
draughtsman measured plans were drawn by Dr. Goethert, Marion Rawson, and Mr. Caskey. It is a 
great pleasure to take this opportunity in the name of the expedition to express our warmest thanks to 
all the members of the staff for the diligence, efficiency and lovalty with which each carried out the 
tasks allotted. Each had responsible charge of the digging in one or more sectors of our field of opera- 
tions, and the summaries of results which they prepared have been freely used in the compilation of 
the present report. The death last summer of Josef Reifenmiiller bereaved us of his competent services 
as foreman, and we were unable to find a satisfactory successor; the foreman’s duties consequently had 
to be distributed mainly among the members of the staff, but much useful assistance was rendered also 
by Emin Kani, who was in charge of the vase-mending department in our pottery workroom. Our labor- 
ers, recruited almost wholly from the neighboring villages in the Troad, reached a maximum number of 
70, with an average of some 50: most of them were trained veterans of our preceding campaigns, who 
have now become very skillful in the kind of work required. 
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account will be given of the search for the Trojan cemeteries, our second main ob- 
jective, in which a smaller detachment of men was constantly engaged outside the 
acropolis. In a concluding section will be mentioned some exploratory soundings at 
four other sites in the Troad, in which by a fortunate combination of circumstances 
our expedition had the privilege of collaborating. 

Our excavations in the central part of the citadel in square E 6 were again con- 
ducted by Miss Marion Rawson, who had directed the work in this area in 1933. 
In that campaign, it will be recalled, a distinct turning point in the stratification 
had been noted at a depth of ca. 3.60 m. below our datum, a change marked by the 
appearance of a narrow street or lane beneath the walls of a building belonging to 
the superposed layer, by a different alignment of the house-walls that now came to 
light, and by the associated occurrence in considerable quantities of a new type of 
pottery. The uniform character of the prehistoric deposit above 3.60 m. had led us to 
assign it all to one period, which, for reasons already set forth, was identified with 
Troy V. The ensuing layer was consequently attributed to the Fourth City; two 
habitation-levels were recognized, one between 3.60 m. and 4 m., the other just 
below 4.25 m., before the work of the season was terminated. 

In the campaign of 1934, Miss Rawson, from whose report much of the following 
account is directly quoted, continued her painstaking and systematic study of the 
stratification; and, digging with three highly trained men who had been under her 
command the preceding vear, she made steady progress in the removal of the débris, 
attaining a maximum depth of ca. 5.85 m. by the end of June. At this point we have 
reached a well-made floor, which, lying some 1.40 m. above the threshold block of 
the Propylon of the Second City, seems to mark another turning point in the strati- 
graphic history of the site. 

The architectural remains uncovered form a complex of walls, comprising the 
greater part of one house and portions of several others, grouped about two inter- 
secting streets. The relatively broad street, running approximately from east to 
west, which first appeared at 2.75 m. and which was recorded to the level 4.35 m. in 
the report for 1933, was further excavated this season to a depth of 5.55 m. below 
our datum. The deposit removed contained many fallen stones or loose stones, per- 
haps laid down as a rough pavement, and soft, greenish, sandy earth, mixed with 
vast quantities of potsherds, bones, shells, ete., all coated with a characteristic 
greenish accretion. Thirty baskets full of sherds and bones were collected, but it 
has not vet been possible to work over this material. Other objects recovered here 
include three querns, a slingshot pellet of stone, three flint saws, a flake of ob- 
sidian, three bronze pins, four pins and eleven awls of bone; two small spheres (like 
golf balls), one weight, and twenty-three whorls of terracotta, eleven of the latter 
bearing incised or impressed decoration. It is clear that the streets were the con- 
venient and regular repositories for rubbish of all kinds thrown out from the neigh- 
boring houses. At 5.55 m., where digging stopped, the earth is becoming harder, 
and we are apparently near the lower limit of the street deposit. 

A house lying on the southern side of the street was represented only by a corner 
of a room (404 on Plate VI). It was excavated this year from 3.75 m. to 5.26 m. below 
our datum, a depth of 1.51 m., which despite the smallness of the area, vielded many 
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things of interest. Two floors were recognizable, one at 4.35 m., marked by charred 
wood and burned clay, and one at 5.17 m. to 5.26 m., marked by layers of ashes. 
The north wall of the house, standing to a height of 1.64 m. above the last mentioned 
floor, had apparently undergone reconstruction at least once; jutting out from it 


Fic. 1.—Narrow Street Between 
Hovses 


vas a remnant of a partition wall extending 
southward. Room 404 produced a basket and a 
half of sherds from which five pots were put to- 
gether, namely, a small flaring bowl, a tall slender 
drinking cup with two handles (Schliemann’s 
“‘depas amphikypellon”’), a diminutive jug, a lid, 
and a tiny bowl: also two querns, a grinder, and 
an idol of stone, and eight terracotta whorls, six 
decorated with incised or impressed patterns. 

The somewhat narrower street or lane which 
first appeared at the 3.55 m. level, running in a 
northerly direction and forming almost a right 
angle with the road already mentioned, and 
which was excavated last season to a depth of 
4.55 m., was further cleared this vear to 5.35 m. 
below our benchmark (Fig. 1). The accumula- 
tion removed, 0.80 m. deep, consisting mainly of 
loose greenish earth, enormous quantities of 
shells, and many fallen stones, vielded seventeen 


baskets full of bones and potsherds, all coated with the dirty greenish integument so 
characteristic of objects from a street deposit. This pottery has been cleaned, and, 


although not yet studied exhaustively, 
it seems to comprise fragments of red 
wash ware, mostly of bowls with in- 
curving rim; abundant sherds of 
flaring bowls and tankards in plain 
reddish buff ware; and the usual kind 
of coarse domestic ware, with roughly 
smoothed surface. Among the other 
objects found here may be mentioned 
a bronze pin, two marble idols (one 
incomplete), a sling-missile of stone, 
an idol, an ornament, perhaps part 
of a diadem, decorated with incised 
dotted circles, and five awls of bone: 
a horn handle on which is carved the 
crude representation of a human face 
(Fig. 2); a ball decorated with incised 


34 18. 


Fic. 2.—Horn Hanpb.e anp BONE ORNAMENT FROM 
STREET 


lines and dots, and twenty whorls (ten bearing incised ornament) of terracotta. At the 
lowest point reached the character of the débris is beginning to change; the earth is 
turning brownish and firm, and we seem to be approaching the bottom of the street. 
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On the eastern side of this street lay portions of two rooms, separated by a party 
wall without a door, and apparently belonging to different houses. The surviving 
corner of the northern room (402 on Plate VI) was excavated this year from 4.68 m. 
to 5.51 m. below our benchmark. This accumulation, 0.83 m. deep, consisting of the 
usual débris of carbonized matter, potsherds, shells, bones, etc., alternating with 
layers of earth, must represent a continuous series of floor deposits, corresponding 
with several reconstructions of the walls. The fragments of pottery, filling more than 
two baskets, allowed the restoration of eight flaring bowls in plain buff ware, and 
two bowls with incurving rims in reddish brown wash ware. A small pithos, badly 
broken, was found against the south wall with its bottom at level 5.42 m.; it prob- 
ably stood ona floor, as it hasa good flattened 
base, and it was further supported by a few 
small stones. It was preserved standing to a 
height of 0.40 m., and the shoulders and neck 
had fallen into the jar. Varying somewhat in 
depth from 5.30 m. to 5.51 m. are some large 
flat stones which may be remains of a pave- 
ment. Miscellaneous objects recovered in- 
clude a hollow pointed bone implement, a 
fine thin curved bone ornament, perhaps a 
diadem, decorated with incised circles en- 
closing dots, resembling that in Figure 2; a 
ball ornamented with impressed lines and 
dots, a small button, and six whorls (four 
with incised patterns) of terracotta. 

The preserved part of the southern room (403 on Plate VI) was excavated this 
season from 4.55 m. to ca. 5 m. below our datum. This room originally had a door 
leading westward into the street, but at some time the adjacent wall collapsed, filling 
the opening. The door was in use in connection with a pavement of large flat stones 
at the 4.87 m. level, as shown by a pivot stone found in situ on the northeast side of 
the doorway. Apparently there is an earlier floor still deeper. A bench, or a bed, ca. 
1.50 m. long, 0.50 m. wide, and 0.52 m. high, built of small stones with a filling of 
earth, stood in the western corner against the north wall; the filling contained bones 
and potsherds, the most interesting of the latter being the neck of a small vessel 
bearing the crudely moulded representation of a bird-like human face (Fig. 3). 
Among the objects found in the room are a three-legged squat pyxis decorated with 
white-filled incisions, a large millstone, a well-shaped marble idol, a polisher of dark 
blue stone, a bone ornament, rectangular in shape, with holes at each end and in the 
middle, decorated with incised dotted circles,' a bone implement, and two whorls, 
one plain and one decorated. 

On the western side of the lane, occupying the angle between the latter and the 
broad street already described, stood a fairly large house (400 on Plate VI), almost 
completely preserved, with a length of ca. 10 m. from east to west and a maximum 
width of ca. 4.25 m. Its width toward its western end was considerably reduced ow- 

1 Cf. Schliemann, Ilios, p. 427, Figs. 540, 541. 


Fic. 3.—NeEck oF JuG REPRESENTA- 
TION OF Face 
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ing to the corner of another building jutting in from the north. The line of the walls 
was well preserved on all sides (Fig. 4), except at the extreme west, at the very edge 
of the “island” E 6, where some large fallen stones may perhaps mark the original 
limit of the house. The débris enclosed within these walls, formed by numerous suc- 


Fic. 4.—Hovse 400 From THE East 


cessive earth floors covered by shells, bones, potsherds and carbonized rubbish of 
all kinds (Fig. 5), was removed gradually from the level ca. 4.25 m. at which work 
stopped in 1933 to 5.85 m. below our zero, where we seem to have the earliest floor. 


Fic. 5.—SuccesstvE Ftoors Coverep By RuBBISH AND CARBONIZED Désris, House 400 


The walls, built of unworked stones, for the most part of no great size, were fairly 
well laid in mud, with an average thickness of ca. 0.50 m.; they were found still 
standing to a height ranging from 1.65 m. to 2.27 m. above the floor at 5.85 m., and 
with foundations going down still deeper. They had buckled sharply inward into 
the room on the southern and eastern sides, and mainly outward on the northern 
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side, probably not once, but several times, and perhaps as the result of earthquakes; 
and on each occasion they had been repaired and aligned afresh, and probably 
raised in height to correspond with the gradually rising floor levels inside; and in their 
latest period of use they had served mainly as foundations for a much higher super- 
structure in crude brick. The architectural evidence thus establishes clearly the 
continuity of occupation throughout the whole period represented by the accumu- 
lated layers of débris between 3.60 m. and 5.85 m. below our benchmark. In this 
thick deposit three floors stand out conspicuously, one at 4.25 m., one at 5.10 m., 
and the earliest at 5.85 m. The floor at 4.25 m., uncovered last year, was associated 
with a thick burnt layer, clearly representing a destruction of the house by fire. 
The floor at 5.10 m. belonged apparently to a period of some refinement in which 
the walls were coated with a plaster of white clay; most of the plaster had disap- 
peared, but it was still preserved in many places extending as far down as 5.10 m., 
but nowhere going below that level. In this and its subsequent phases the house may 
have consisted of a single large room; at any rate, no evidence of interior partitions 
was clearly recognizable. 

But in its earliest stage, with the floor at 5.85 m., the building was divided into 
two chambers, one at each end, connected by a narrow passage, with a small cup- 
board or closet between them. The latter was constructed with thin walls in crude 
brick, 0.30 m. wide, laid on a foundation of small stones (Fig. 4), and preserved to a 
height of some 0.80 m. The position of the door or opening, giving access to the 
closet, could not be determined; the walls were faced with plaster inside, and a coat- 
ing of the same white clay covered the floor. The house itself had a doorway leading 
southward into the street; in an early phase the door was near the western end of the 
building, and a pivot-stone in place inside the room shows that it was a swinging 
door. There may possibly have been another doorway toward the eastern end of 
the same wall, where some evidence appeared of an opening that had later been 
filled with stones and brick. In the eastern room the regular succession of stratified 
floor levels was somewhat interrupted by a great mass of plain brown earth, lying 
in a sloping bank; it was formed of decomposed brick which may have fallen from 
the superstructure of the eastern wall; or, perhaps more probably, it was deposited 
at some time when the flat earthen roof collapsed. Both above it and below it the 
floor deposits continued regularly. Some further reference must be made to the 
countless numbers of shells that were found strewn and heaped in the carbonized 
débris covering the floors. The great bulk of them belong to small bivalves of the 
species cardium edule, thousands upon thousands of which were uncovered in the 
relatively small area within the house. Elsewhere, too, about the site they come to 
light in the same unlimited profusion, as Schliemann has recorded.'! Our workmen 
call them 4add¢éées,? since there is apparently no equivalent Turkish name; and 
they are regarded as a particularly succulent and dainty dish, when properly cooked 
with pilaf. They still occur in great quantities, it is said, in the bed of the river 
Seamander, not far from its mouth near Kum Kale. 

1 Jlios, pp. 114 ff., 518; Troja, p. 186; Troy and its Remains, pp. 66, 165. 


? This is apparently a local variation (or a mistaken pronunciation) of the proper Greek word, 
axn8asa (or axuBada, or xnB45a), which applies more specifically to the Venus pectinata. 
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Forty more or less nearly complete vases have been put together from the 
material found this vear in fragments scattered through the layers from ca. 4.40 m. to 
5.85 m. inside the walls of House 400. They include five tankards, six large and eleven 
small flaring bowls in plain buff ware (Fig. 6); one large and three small one-handled 
jugs, five bowls with incurv- 
ing rim, one large bowl with 
profiled rim, raised base and 
two handles, all in red wash 
ware; two deep basins (Fig. 
7), a wide-mouthed jar, and 
a tall, three-handled jug in 
coarse ware; and some other 
miscellaneous vessels. In ad- 
dition there are other pots 
which have not yet been restored, one of which at least is unmistakably of imported 
Early Helladic ware; and many sherds are of a fabric, probably local, closely related 
to Early Helladic ware. Sixteen baskets full of sherds and four of bones were col- 
lected. The material from 5.10 m. to 5.85 m. has not yet been exhaustively studied, 
but it seems to exhibit no noticeable change in fabric or shape beyond an increas- 
ing amount of a rather heavy, good ware, sometimes slipped, sometimes plain, which 
appears to have a distinct relation to the Early Helladic. Sherds of one pot, a large 
squat jug, slipped and polished, and decorated with incised lines, were found scat- 
tered through a depth of 1 m. 
from 4.75 m. to 5.75 m. Bowls 
with incurving rim, a few with 
profiled rim, coated with a red or 
tan wash, are still very numerous, 
but they are far outnumbered by 
flaring bowls in plain buff ware. 
In a trial trench dug to test the 
stratification from 5.85 m. to 6.10 
m., part of a fine, black-washed, 
polished bowl, with delicately 
profiled rim, came to light, and 
sherds of the same category oc- 
cur in Room 401 at a depth of 
5.80 m. 

Among the numerous small objects recovered may be noted a bronze bracelet, 
and ten pins of the same metal; three stone idols, a javelin point and four saws of 
flint; a similar saw of obsidian, one celt, four querns, and five polishing stones; part 
of an ivory needle; an idol, six pins, five flat implements, and twenty-three awls of 
bone; part of an animal figure and a miniature bed or couch of clay; two buttons, 
two balls (one of which is decorated with incised circles and dots), and twenty-five 
whorls (four bearing incised patterns) of terracotta. In shape these whorls are for 
the most part plain bicones, or cones with flattened, bevelled bottoms. 


Fic. 6.—FLarinc Bow. From House 400 


Fic. 7.—Coarse Bastin From House 400 
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Room 401, lying to the north of 400, beyond a thick party wall, in which there was 
no door, apparently belongs to a separate house. It seems not to have opened east- 
ward upon the lane, but perhaps had its entrance on the north, where almost the 
whole side of the building is missing, since it extended beyond our “island.” The 
débris filling the house in an accumulation 1.45 m. deep was removed during the 
campaign of 1934 to an early, probably the original, floor at 5.80 m. below our 
benchmark. A narrow partition wall of crude brick, found still standing to a height 
of 1.10 m. above this floor, divided the building into two small rooms. In the west- 
ern chamber, ca. 3.50 m. long, the whole deposit consisted of burnt débris, powdery 
yellow and brown earth probably from decomposed bricks, with a thick layer of 
black carbonized wood at 5.50 m., showing distinct traces of wooden beams which 
may have fallen from the ceiling or roof along with some hard-baked chunks of 
clay with grooved surface. The evidence of fire continued all the way to the floor 
at 5.80 m., and the fill in this room is therefore presumably all from one single period 
of occupation. In the eastern chamber, some 3 m. by 3.50 m., a similar deposit gave 
equally clear evidence of destruction by fire; but here a large mass of unburnt brown 
earth lay in the midst of the calcined material, probably dissolved brick from the 
superstructure of the walls or from the roof. In the floor were three large hollows, 
one containing the lower part of a jar, another surrounded by many fragments of a 
small pithos; probably all had been made to hold storage vessels set in the floor. 

The west room produced a few bones and two baskets of potsherds, four vases 
more or less nearly complete, namely a small, knobbed red jug, a small, coarse red 
jug, a black jug with slender neck and three handles, and a large flaring bowl in 
plain buff ware; also a bronze needle with rounded flat head and an eye, and a 
bronze implement with curved point; a piece of crystal, a flint saw, three querns and 
a grinder; one bone awl; and five whorls of terracotta, one of which is decorated 
with impressed dots. 

In the eastern room were recovered six baskets full of bones and sherds, five pots, 
more or less nearly complete, namely two tankards, a small one-handled jug, a 
coarse basin, a small red pyxis on three legs, and the upper part of a black jug with 
ear-like handles and with the representation of a human face on the neck; a marble 
idol, a polishing stone, four querns, and a grinder; a flat pear-shaped bead of bone; 
two loom-weights and a pierced cylinder of unbaked clay; a ball and eight whorls of 
terracotta, three of the latter bearing incised decoration. 

Northeastward of House 401 lay yet another room (406 on Plate VI), belonging 
to which only a narrow strip of deposit was preserved at the very edge of our 
“island.” The east wall of the room originally continued northward along the lane. 
These remains probably formed part of a house distinct from 401, since the accu- 
mulation inside, exhibiting a regular succession of floors and carbonized débris, 
showed no evidence of destruction by fire. The objects recovered include two minia- 
ture vases, a wide-mouthed bow] with string-holes, a jar with two pierced lugs and 
string-holes just below the rim; and a fine whorl with incised pattern. 

A small triangular area (405 on Plate VI), at the northwestern point of our hill, north 
of House 400 and west of House 401, produced a good many potsherds; but no recogniz- 
able floor came to light. It may well have been part of an open court between houses. 
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So far as we can judge from the continuity of orientation of the streets and the 
house-plans, from the uniform and consistent character of the pottery and other 
objects recovered, the whole accumulation in E 6 between 3.60 m. and 5.85 m. 
appears to belong to a single cultural period. Four successive phases could be 
readily distinguished, represented by especially well marked floor levels at 3.60 m., 
at 4.25 m., at 5.10 m., and at 5.85 m., in all of which the lines of streets and walls 
remained unchanged; but innumerable intervening floors were also recognizable in 
the débris, which consisted for the most part of ashes, carbonized matter, shells, 
sherds, bones, etc., alternating with layers of brownish earth. The entire stratum is 
thus clearly the product of the gradual accumulation of successive floor-deposits 
through a long continued period of habitation. The two uppermost floors, at 3.60 m. 
and at 4.25 m., were last year with some confidence assigned to Troy IV, since they 
lay directly below the stratum we had ascribed to the Fifth City. But the floor now 
revealed at 5.85 m. appears to rest in part on masses of burned bricks from destroyed 
buildings of Troy I, and it should consequently, in accordance with Dérpfeld’s 
cross-section of the stratification in this area, almost certainly be referred to the 
Third City. If this conclusion is correct, the homogeneity of the whole layer from 
3.60 m. to 5.85 m. at once raises acutely the problem of differentiating, and deter- 
mining the point of transition, between Troy HI and IV. A final solution of this 
puzzle cannot be offered until digging has been resumed and we see exactly what 
lies beneath the floor at 5.85 m. In the meantime, if one may venture to speculate, 
some possibilities might be suggested. It is conceivable that one or the other of these 
layers, Troy III or IV, is for some reason entirely lacking in the relatively small area 
left to us to examine in E 6, and that the whole of our deposit may thus belong 
either to the Third or to the Fourth City. Or it may be that we shall have to revise 
our conclusions of last year and to recognize the transition between V and IV at 
level 2.75 m., where we first came upon the broad street running from east to west. 
But what seems to us on the available evidence most likely is that the Third and 
Fourth Cities are not really two separate periods, but merely represent two succes- 
sive stages in a slowly developing homogeneous civilization, interrupted by a serious 
catastrophe, perhaps an earthquake. On that supposition we might take the thick 
burnt layer beginning at 4.25 m., which certainly indicates a destruction by fire, 
as conveniently designating the accidental line of division between Troy III 
and IV. 

The continuation of excavations in our broad trench through squares F 8 and 
F 9 was directed by Mr. Caskey who also had charge of this area in 1933. At the 
conclusion of that season we had dug down some 3 m. below our datum line in the 
northern part of the trench, where an undisturbed layer of Troy V had been en- 
countered; in the central part, at approximately the same depth, we were ap- 
parently still in an early stratum of Troy VII; and in the southern sector we had 
cleared the top of the Sixth City wall, and inside it at a depth of ca. 5.50 m. had 
reached the latest floors of Troy VI. During the campaign of 1934 work was limited 
to the central section, an area ca. 10 m. long, lying between a massive Sixth City 
retaining wall, K on our plans, on the north, and a lighter terrace wall, our Wall 503, 
probably of Seventh City date, on the south. In this area some 2 m. of deposit were 
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slowly cleared away by a force of men never exceeding four in number, working with 
small picks and trowels. 

Architectural remains were numerous in the form of stone pavements, and walls 
of crude brick or stone, or portions of walls, usually unrelated or unrelatable to 
others and thus giving no definite comprehensible plans of buildings. The number 
and the disturbed state of these remains suggest that the southern side of the 
acropolis must have been the scene of a rather lively and constant activity in con- 
struction and destruction through a long period of occupation. In a region so often 
visited by seismic disasters as northwestern Asia Minor, it is not unlikely that the 
houses on the citadel of Troy frequently had to be repaired or rebuilt as the result of 
severe earthquakes. Two heavy, parallel walls, 1.85 m. apart, projecting a short 
distance into our trench from its western scarp, were uncovered below the level 
3 m. Built of large irregular blocks of stone, they are 1.15 m. thick, and have been 
cleared to a height of ca. 1 m. They terminate toward the east in rather well finished 
anta-like ends; and it may be that they form part of a gateway, or propylon, leading 
to a monumental structure in the unexcavated ground west of our trench. Between 
the walls is a pavement of cobble-stones which may be of later date; but the build- 
ing itself no doubt belongs to Troy VI. 

If the architectural evidence is disappointingly meager and incomplete, the 
ceramic material recovered is gratifyingly abundant and full; for quantities of pot- 
sherds came to light in all the levels examined. A series of successive floor-deposits, 
lving almost horizontally, with only a slight downward slope toward the south, was 
followed from its latest phase at a depth of ca. 2.80 m. to its beginning at 3.60 m. 
below our datum line. This stratum seemed to belong mainly to a late stage of Troy 
VI and to the transition to VIIa; and although no sharp difference in style or fabric 
was evident, a gradual change in the pottery could be noted. This change was most 
easily perceptible in studying the occurrence of the smooth, yellow, monochrome 
ware, presumably a local fabric of Yellow Minyan evolved from an antecedent 
category in Troy VI, which we regularly find in profusion on floors belonging to 
Vila. In the floor-deposits under discussion this kind of ware was represented by 
great numbers of fragments in the layers at a depth of 2.50 m. to 2.80 m.; and as we 
proceeded deeper they grew fewer and fewer down to 3.20 m., where they finally 
ceased altogether. Coincident with this gradual decrease in the characteristic yellow 
monochrome ware could be observed a steady increase in gray, Minyan-like ware 
which ultimately, at a depth of 3.40 m. to 3.50 m., came to constitute 70 per cent 
of the pottery found. 

The shapes represented in all these floor-deposits are chiefly large goblets with 
angular profile, ringed stem, and broad foot; deep bowls with angular shoulder, 
small cups and dishes, all strongly reminiscent of Middle Helladic traditions; and 
along with them tall jars, or amphoras, with two or three handles, bowls, goblets 
and long-stemmed cylixes, certainly borrowed from the Mycenaean repertory of 
vase-forms of Late Helladic III. The extent of Mycenaean influence on Trojan 
pottery of late VI and of VIIa is thus very strikingly illustrated; but it appears not 
only in the shapes of the monochrome gray and yellow wares we have mentioned: it 
is equally conspicuous in the tendency that manifests itself during this same period 
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to break away from the old established monochrome technique so characteristic 
of Trojan pottery from its very beginnings. Imported Mycenaean ware bearing - 
painted decoration has been found elsewhere in strata of Troy VI and VIIa, as 
previously recorded; and the deposit in F 8—F 9 produced the usual small quota of 
sherds; but far more numerous are the fragments of vessels of local Trojan manu- 
facture in yellow and buff, decorated with patterns imitated from the Mycenaean, 
in a thin, more or less lustrous red, brown or brownish black paint. The patterns are 
for the most part simple, bands about the foot, body, or rim, or on the handle, 
spirals, and other familiar motives; the execution is unskilled or negligent, and no 
pieces show the high technical excellence of their prototypes. This movement 
toward a brighter and more variegated ceramic style was apparently short-lived 
and never properly established itself; after the destruction of the settlement called 
Vila the potters again revert mainly to the monotonous monochrome of pre- 
Mycenaean tradition. 

Miscellaneous objects from the layers under consideration include eleven bone 
pins, seven beads of paste, four loom-weights, two of which have horizontal grooves 
on the upper surface above the suspension-holes, and 106 whorls or buttons of terra- 
cotta. A few of these latter have a fine, polished, Minyan-like surface, and six are 
decorated with incised patterns; but the great majority are roughly made, poorly 
fired, and monotonously plain. The commonest shapes are a rough sphere, a cone 
with bevelled edge, and a truncated bicone. 

In-the deposits below 3.20 m., definitely assignable to Troy VI, gray, black and 
coarse wares predominate; and relatively few painted pieces occur below 3.80 m. 
Still deeper, a few finely polished red sherds were found, probably belonging to VI, 
and there were occasional fragments of red wash ware of Fifth City style; but at a 
depth of 5 m. below our datum line, the lowest level reached in 1934, the accumula- 
tion still seems to belong to the Sixth City. Generally speaking, the pots from the 
lower layers have heavier contours and thicker walls, while those from the upper 
layers are lighter, more delicate, and more elegant in shape. A thin smooth slip is 
also more common in the later period. 

An unusually good painted piece, which came to light at a depth of 3.40 m., 
deserves particular mention. It is the greater part of a cylix in local Trojan yellow 
ware, decorated in red with a band along the lip and on the handle, and with a 
boldly painted octopus on either side of the body (Fig. 8). Most of one side, the 
stem, foot, and one handle are missing; but one octopus is completely preserved 
together with the tips of the tentacles of the other. The shape of the cylix and the 
stvle of its decoration belong definitely to Late Helladic III, and more specifically 
to a phase of that period in which the vigorous marine motives of the preceding 
Palace Style had not yet been completely conventionalized. The cylix can hardly be 
attributed to a date later than the end of the fourteenth century B.c.; and its 
presence in one of the latest layers of the Sixth City has consequently a most useful 
bearing on the chronological problem concerning the end of Troy VI. 

A study of the ceramic sequence revealed in F 8—F 9 leads logically to the con- 
clusion that there was no break in continuity between Troy VI and VIIa; the two 
periods are clearly to be regarded as representing merely two successive phases in 
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the development of one and the same civilization. So far as we have hitherto ob- 
served, there is no evidence of a general conflagration marking the end of Troy VI. 
The city walls were certainly damaged and the houses probably demolished so that 
the settlement had to be rebuilt; but it seems likely that the destruction was occa- 
sioned by natural rather than political causes, and one is tempted to attribute the 
downfall of the Sixth City to a catastrophic earthquake. The handiwork of man may 
perhaps be seen, on the other hand, in the desolation stamping the ruins of Troy 
Vila, when all the houses on the citadel were apparently gutted by a devastating 
fire, following which new cultural elements manifest themselves in the reconstructed 
town of VIIb. 

The desire to obtain further material definitely belonging to the Sixth City led 
us in 1934 to begin an investigation inside the large house called by Dérpfeld, 
VI F, lying, in square J 6 
on the plan, on a terrace 
toward the eastern end of 
the citadel. The interior 
of the building, which had 
never been completely ex- 
cavated, was still to a great 
extent covered by struc- 
tures of later periods, a 
marble block and some ma- 
sonry (IX J) of Roman date Fic. 8.—Cyiix Decorated witH Octopus 
at the north, a wall built 
with rough orthostates in a style characteristic of VIIb in the center, and some other 
ruins. The preservation of these rather insignificant remains did not seem of suffi- 
cient importance to prohibit us from undertaking excavations in the hope of finding 
a Sixth City floor below. Part of wall [IX J was consequently removed and under the 
supervision of Mr. Caskey our first trench was dug across the northern end of the 
house, following which a considerable area in the western and southern portions of 
the building was excavated. The accumulation proved to lie in stratified order, and 
the prehistoric deposit beneath the Roman layer showed little sign of later disturb- 
ance, although it was not possible to recognize the floor associated with the ortho- 
state wall of VIIb. 

At a depth of ca. 1.50 m. below our datum line (for which we took the top of the 
Roman marble block) we came upon a thick and well-marked layer of débris, 
consisting of whitish and gray ash and burnt matter resting on a floor of earth. The 
pottery associated with this floor makes it clear that we are dealing with the remains 
of habitation dating from the period of VIIa, and the evidence of destruction by fire 
is in accord with the similar testimony of a disastrous conflagration noted in all 
contemporary houses that we have examined on the citadel. 

At a depth of 2.20 m. to 2.30 m. below our datum line, after digging through a 
thick deposit of rather sterile brown earth, we encountered another layer of débris 
from habitation, not everywhere sharply defined, but fairly easy to distinguish. 
The layer is not horizontal, but has a considerable downward slope toward the east. 
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It contains quantities of animal bones and other rubbish, and there are also a good 
many potsherds of types apparently belonging to Troy VI, among them fragments 
of a small round jar with decoration painted in dark red on a chalky white slip, and 
part of a spindle-shaped stand of gray Minyan ware with linear decoration incised 
before the application of a thin slip. 

Continuing on downward we finally reached at a depth of ca. 2.50 m. below our 
datum what appears unmistakably to be the original floor of House VI F. It was 
revealed during the present season across 
the southern and northern ends of the 
building and all the way from north to 
south along the western lateral wall; 
and although more than half the area 
inside the house still remains to be ex- 
cavated, it seems certain that the floor 
is well preserved in its entirety. It is 
made of hard packed earth, irregularly 
laid, with a sharp inclination downward 
toward the eastern wall. The floor is uni- 
formly covered with a thin layer of fine 
carbonized matter, dark gray or black in 
color, apparently not the burnt débris 
resulting from a conflagration. 

Along the western part of the room, 
at a distance of ca. 1.75 m. from the 
wall, is a row of massive stone column- 
bases projecting some 5 to 10 cm. above 
the uneven surface of the floor, and not 
spaced with exact regularity (Fig. 9). 
Four bases are still in place, and a cir- 
cular depression in the floor, not cov- 
ered by the carbonized deposit, at the 
north end of the row, probably marks 
the position of a fifth, which has at some 

Fic. 9.—Cotumn Bases tx House VI F time been removed. A second line of 
column-bases evidently runs in a cor- 
responding position along the eastern side of the house, at a distance of ca. 4.50 
m. (center to center) from the other, although only the two at the northern and 
southern ends of the row have vet been laid bare. All the bases hitherto uncovered 
are worked flat on top, and they have their upper portion roughly hewn into circular 
form, with the exception of the middle base in the western row, which is of oblong 
shape with rounded corners. It would be premature at the present time to speculate 
regarding details of the plan and the reconstruction of the building, since we hope in 
our next campaign to complete the excavation of House VI F and to recover such 
further evidence as may be preserved. 
The house appears to have had two doors, although it is not quite certain that 
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both were used contemporaneously in the same period of occupation. An opening 
in the west wall near its northern end was evidently planned from the beginning, 
since it is well constructed with proper jambs going down into the foundations. 
This opening was at some time, perhaps immediately, closed by a wall of stones 
less than half as thick as the house-wall itself. Access to our room from this side 
could only have been possible by means of a steep stairway or a ladder installed 
within the thickness of the doorway; for an exploratory sounding outside showed 
that an undisturbed layer of Troy V extends up to the west face of the building at a 
height of ca. 2 m. above the floor inside the house. There is some slight evidence to 
suggest that such a stairway may actually have been built in connection with the 
occupation of House VI F in the period when the floor was at 2.20 m. below our 
datum. In the earliest phase, however, it seems likely that the western door could 
only have provided an entrance to an upper story of the house. 


Fic. 10.—WorkKeEpD Strong, Peruars Lowest Step oF Starrway, House VI F 


The position of the other door was acutely recognized by Dérpfeld when only a 
little of the evidence was visible. It lay in the western part of the south wall, and it 
obviously afforded entry into the room with the column-bases in its original period 
of use, although the opening was subsequently blocked up with a construction of big 
stones filling the whole thickness of the wall. On the floor just inside are three large 
flat stones which seem to have formed a threshold, at either end of which may be 
seen a hollow depression presumably once occupied by pivot-stones for the posts of 
a double door. Immediately to the right, on entering, is a massive block of stone 
(Fig. 10), some 0.50 m. high, set on the floor with its end against the wall. In its 
flattened top are two deep slanting grooves, cut close together and aligned length- 
wise. They seem admirably designed to hold the ends of two heavy sloping tim- 
bers supporting a stairway beside the wall, and the stone itself may well have 
served as the lowest step. Some additional bits of evidence, such as the irregularity 
and the slope of the floor, and the tremendous thickness of the eastern wall, bear the 
same implication, namely that our floor at 2.50 m. belonged to a basement, and 
that the chief rooms of House VI F were in an upper story. 
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The pottery found on the floor has not yet been studied in detail, but it comprises 
mainly coarse domestic ware, and dark gray and black Minyan-like ware. Among the 
shapes represented are large jars and jugs, bowls and dishes with angular profile, 
goblets and long-stemmed cylixes of a form belonging to Late Helladic III. The 
incised wave pattern of decoration, not noted on Sixth City pottery recovered last 
year, here appears on several sherds, both in single lines and in groups of lines. 
When the whole floor is cleared it will probably be possible to reassemble a number of 
vessels from the fragments. Some pieces that already merit attention are a flask of 
lentoid shape in fine gray ware, with slender neck, one large and two small handles; 
part of a large stirrup-vase in local yellow fab- 
ric, decorated with spirals in red paint; and a 
portion of a capacious imported Mycenaean 
vase, decorated with broad bands of parallel 
curving lines in purplish black paint, in a bold 
design somewhat reminiscent of the Palace 
Style (Fig. 11). A well-made and perfectly pre- 
served silver pin was also found on the floor of 
House VI F. 

Although the southern half of it had been 
completely cut away at the time Schliemann 
dug his great southeast trench, the house called 
by Dérpfeld VI G, lying in squares H7—J7 on 
the plan, seemed to offer interesting possibili- 
ties for a stratigraphic study of the relations 
between Troy V, VI and VII. For the northern 
half of the building, still preserved, lies directly 
over a massive wall assigned by Dérpfeld to the 
Fifth City, and it was in turn covered by struc- 
tures of the Seventh City and later. The ex- 

— treme north end of the house had already been 

Ware rrom House VI F excavated by Dérpfeld who brought to light 
within it part of a transverse wall and several 
pithoi set beneath the floor. The middle portion of the building, however, had been 
left untouched, since it was crossed by the heavy foundation wall of the Roman 
colonnade (IX C) surrounding the Temple of Athena. Not one of the large blocks of 
this wall, indicated on Dérpfeld’s plan, was found in place; a few had fallen down into 
the deep excavation to the north, but most of them had disintegrated and crumbled 
away. As there seemed no point in preserving longer this unsightly débris, we began 
our investigations by removing the surviving traces of the Roman construction. 
A small area on the eastern side of House VI G was also included in our excavation, 
which was conducted under the supervision of Mrs. Blegen with the assistance of 
Mrs. Hill. 

Immediately beneath the Roman layer we came upon a mixed accumulation 
containing Hellenistic sherds along with some prehistoric pottery. At a depth of 
0.55 m. to 0.70 m. below our benchmark a few Geometric sherds made their appear- 
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ance together with some fragments of fine, thin, brilliantly polished, black ware of a 
kind usually attributed to Troy VIII. The layers next removed, down to a depth of 
1 m., yielded pottery that may presumably be assigned to VIIb; and in the eastern 
section of our digging part of a well marked floor of this period came to light. 
Belonging to a small house that once extended farther eastward, it was covered by 
a thick black layer of ashes and burnt matter, showing that the building had been 
destroyed by fire. From the floor-deposit were recovered two vases almost intact, 
a rather squat three-handled jar, and a coarse jug; also fragments of several pots of 


~ black knobbed and rippled ware — the well known “ Buckelkeramik,”’ with Mace- 


donian and Danubian connections — a good deal of shattered pottery, mainly buff 
or gray; a whetstone, and the point of a bone awl. The floor did not continue into 
the western part of our area 
which clearly lay outside the 
VITb house. 

The ensuing meter of deposit 
was composed mainly of the 
disintegrated material of crude 
bricks, exhibiting obvious traces 
of the action of fire, some of it 
baked hard, some of it soft and 
powdery. This layer also con- 
tained many scattered potsherds 
of buff and gray ware, and nu- 
merous brokenfragmentsof large 
pithoi. At a depth of 1.90 m. to 
2 m. we reached another floor 
marked by carbonized wood Fic. 12.—NortHern Room or House VI G 
and other débris. Here the pieces 
of fine buff ware far outnumbered those of gray, and there were also a few sherds of 
imported Mycenaean pottery (L.H. III) together with some imitations in native 
fabric. This floor is unmistakably assignable to Troy VIIa; since it may be clearly 
traced within the building in definite relation to the original walls, it is certain that 
House VI G was occupied during the initial phase of the Seventh City. It may well 
be that an earlier floor belonging to Troy VI lies at a lower level, for the house-walls 
appear to go on down much deeper; but that problem will have to be examined next 
season, as our work in the undisturbed deposit was stopped this vear at 2 m. 

The northern area of the house which had been excavated forty vears ago was 
cleared of the rubbish that had subsequently filled it again (Fig. 12). Three further 
pithoi were discovered in addition to those noted by Dérpfeld, giving a total number 
of eight in this part of the house; all were found badly broken, and none was pre- 
served undamaged much higher than the middle of the body. Some could have been 
installed where they stood only after others had been partly broken away to make 
room; and at least two periods of use may thus be postulated. The bottoms of these 
jars were embedded in earth at a depth of considerably more than 3 m. below our 
datum line; and the period of their installation and first employment was probably 
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contemporary with the occupation represented by the floor of VIIa at ca. 2 m. 
During the work of cleaning about these pithoi, two beads of paste, fragments of an 
ivory box, 2nd many potsherds were recovered. The jars themselves yielded only 
carbonized matter, animal bones, and fragments of pottery which appear to 
belong to VIIa. 

In the area to the east of House VI G a well-made floor was uncovered at 1.90 m. 
below our datum line. An extremely small compartment, which had been built up 
against the house and had once been enclosed by walls, only insignificant remnants 
of which survived, contained two further pithoi, both virtually intact. They had 
been set deep in the ground with their rims at the level of the floor. The stone lid of 
one was still in place, and only a little loose soil had fallen inside: the lid of the other 
had been pushed away and the jar was consequently full of earth. This latter con- 
tained a fairly capacious hydria in gray ware, a few sherds, including one decorated 
in Mycenaean style, seven weasel-skulls, and the jaw-bone of a sheep. The covered 
pithos, 0.95 m. deep, produced carbonized matter, bits of charred wood, a few shells, 
four potsherds, and a large jug, almost complete, coated with a reddish slip. The 
two vases and the sherds belong to categories characteristic of Troy VIIa. 

Our examination of the northern edge of the citadel, begun in 1933, in squares 
D 2 and D 8 on the plan, with the object of ascertaining whether or not any sur- 
viving traces of the encircling fortification walls of Troy II and Troy VI could still 
be recognized, was further pursued in 1934 under the direction of Mr. Sperling. 
Since our operations were soon extended westward into the adjacent squares C 2 
and C 3, a vast amount of débris from Schliemann’s early excavations had to be 
removed before undisturbed layers were reached; and this sterile preliminary work 
of shifting masses of dump occupied the available force of men throughout the 
greater part of the season. At the conclusion of the campaign, however, a broad 
expanse of untouched deposit, apparently belonging to the First City, had been re- 
vealed, at an average elevation of ca. 24.50 m. above the sea, and the top of this 
stratum had been cleared westward up to the point where the massive wall of 
Troy IT is still preserved. What we have uncovered is undoubtedly part of the great 
“platform” that Schliemann records cutting into the northern flank of the hill in 
1872, which he might have dug deeper had not the hard and compact character of 
the accumulation deterred him, and which he subsequently covered again with 
material from his excavations in the interior of the citadel. 

The end of the Second City wall as it has now been exposed (and made easy to 
examine) obviously does not terminate in an original, finished face. In other words, 
the wall has been cut and a portion of it has been entirely removed. A careful reading 
of Schliemann’s account of the great walls and masses of stone that he tore out in 
the excavations of 1872 in making his “platform” can leave little doubt that 
throughout the full length of that terrace he demolished completely what still 
remained in place of the fortification wall of Troy II. At the west end of his cutting 
Schliemann says he was obliged to build a retaining wall and buttress to hold back 
the tremendous overhanging masses of earth and stones that threatened to fall upon 
his workmen. These supporting structures, however, themselves collapsed almost 
immediately, and later the whole platform was buried once more. A considerable 
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part of Schliemann’s retaining wall—all that survives—has now again emerged to 
view; and it is significant that it proves to have been erected in a curving line 
exactly about the crumbling end of the truncated Second City wall. This fortifica- 
tion wall on the northern side of the hill was apparently not founded on native 
rock, but seems to have been laid with its bottom course resting just above the hard- 
packed layer of débris of the First settlement, the top of which formed the surface 
of Schliemann’s “platform.” 

Just west of the gap thus evidently made by Schliemann a portion of the exterior 
face of the wall was cleaned. It is built of quarried stones of no great size, laid with 
a batter of some twenty degrees; and a compass reading gives its direction as about 
30° east of north. Our examination was continued in a deep pit outside, most of 
which had once been excavated by our predecessors; and it looks as if the monu- 
mental stone fortification wall rests on a thin layer of earth, 0.15 m. to 0.20 m. thick, 
overlying an earlier wall (Fig. 13). This latter has a slightly different orientation, 
ca. 20° east of north, and it is apparently built of relatively small field stones, laid 
in a single course against a sloping bank or core of clayey earth, with a batter of 
forty to fifty degrees, being less steep toward the top. Until further evidence is 
forthcoming we cannot determine whether this lower wall is to be attributed to the 
First City or to an early phase of Troy II; but we hope the relations of the two 
structures may be clarified when our explorations are resumed next season. 

A long trench was dug through the early layers below the “platform” in the 
eastern part of squares C 2 and C 3; and bedrock was reached at a depth of ca. 4.50 
m. (about 20 m. above sea level). The whole accumulation lies in stratified order 
with a succession of distinctly marked floors belonging to Troy I. Stone walls and 
fairly rich habitation-deposits seem to be associated with each of the main phases 
represented; and it is possible that the excavation of a wider area next year may 
enable us to obtain useful information respecting house-plans of the First City. The 
series of pottery unearthed in our trench agrees with that recovered in the campaign 
of 1933 in the undisturbed layers of Troy I along the west side of Schliemann’s 
great north-south cutting; thus the evolution in the shape of the characteristic 
polished bowls from angular toward rounded contour seems to be confirmed. The 
fine ware, always polished, is predominantly in dark shades verging on black, but 
some red and some brown occur. 

Under the supervision of Dr. Goethert investigations were begun in 1934 in 
squares A 5 and A 6, with the purpose of examining the Sixth City wall at the point 
where it now breaks off and of determining if possible whether or not it originally 
continued farther northward. A study of the remains uncovered by our predecessors 
showed that the city wall turns slightly westward, in an angle clearly perceptible 
on its inner face at a point 3.20 m. short of the present end. Northward from this 
angle a change in the style of construction may also be noted: irregular field stones 
are freely used to fill interstices, whereas in the masonry characteristic of VI the 
whole wall is built of large blocks fitted closely together. This difference in technique 
suggested that the present north end of the structure is an addition erected in a 
period subsequent to VI; and our inference was confirmed when we discovered that 
this part of the wall has no deep foundation (Fig. 14), but is superposed above a 
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thick layer of stone chips and débris—obviously the same stratum, laid down during 
the actual work of construction, that we have observed elsewhere in all our sound- 
ings along the Sixth City fortification. Presumably this addition is contemporary 
with the buttress-like tower, which Dérpfeld assigns to Troy VIII, masking the 
outer face of the great wall in square A 6. The foundations of the buttress go down 
only to ca. 3.50 m. below our datum line, while the substructure of the original wall 
has been traced much deeper to 4.90 m. 

Probing from the north end into the loose masonry of the addition, some of 
which had to be removed, we finally came upon an unmistakable vertical face in 
large well-squared blocks (Fig. 15), undoubtedly an original end of the Sixth City 
wall, continuing down in regular courses below the layer of mason’s chips. It has 
thus been clearly established that the wall of Troy VI comes to a definite, finished 
end at this point; but whether it marks the terminus of the whole system of forti- 
fication on the northwestern flank of the citadel or, as seems more probable, merely 
forms one side of still another gateway, it has not vet been possible to determine. 
An attempt to find the solution of this problem will constitute the major objective 
of our work in this sector next season. 

Operations carried out on a large scale in Hellenistic times (if not before) have, 
however, greatly changed the terrain on the northwestern slope and have no doubt 
obliterated most of the remains of earlier periods. Immediately alongside the great 
wall and buttress in squares A 5 and A 6 lies a tremendously deep fill of earth and 
débris which, on the evidence of the pottery found in it, was heaped up in Hellen- 
istic times, apparently to make a level platform for a large building that was erected 
a few meters farther to the westward. Two rooms of this structure were cleared in 
1934, and the coins recovered indicate that its date falls in the second century B.c. 
It is not yet obvious why the slope on this side had become so denuded that the 
vast Hellenistic fill was necessary. 

The pottery from the few undisturbed prehistoric layers examined supports the 
conclusions derived from our wall analyses in 1933. Sherds of categories belonging 
to Troy VI were found beneath the Sixth City wall, and the Fifth stratum begins 
at a depth of 1 m. to 1.50 m. still lower. Native rock has not yet been reached, 
although a large pit (which seems to have been previously excavated), north of the 
end of the wall, has now been cleared afresh to a great depth. 

The curving wall labelled Vb on Dérpfeld’s plan has been carefully examined. It 
differs not a little in technique from the long wall of the Fifth City visible in square 
A 6; and since we have found potsherds of Troy VI and VII beneath it, its dating 
will presumably have to be reconsidered. 

Before we conclude this survey of the work done on the citadel in 1934 mention 
should be made of the removal of the greater part of the “dump” which had 
accumulated from our most extensive excavations. The acquisition of a light rail- 
way, purchased in Istanbul, made this task relatively easy. One line was installed 
on the south side of the hill, and all the earth from the digging about the South 
Gate and in F 8—F 9 was carried away and discharged well down on the western 
slope, where exploratory trenches had revealed that no ancient remains of conse- 
quence would be buried. A second line of track was laid running northward from 
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E 6 to the edge of the acropolis, and by the end of the season almost all the débris 
from the “island” had been shot down the steep declivity toward the plain. We 
hope it may be possible at some future time to remove all the earth from earlier 
excavations now encumbering the south side of the hill and thus ultimately to expose 
the Sixth City wall where it is believed to be admirably preserved. 

Outside the citadel the search for tombs of the pre-classical age was continued 
throughout the campaign of 1934, our efforts being concentrated mainly on the 
southern border of the plateau of Ilion, where more than twenty exploratory 
trenches were opened under the supervision of Dorothy Rawson. Quantities of pot- 
sherds, chiefly of Minyan ware, lying strewn about the surface of the ground had 
attracted our attention to this place; and it was somewhere in this region, too, that 
Professor Dirpfeld’s expedition recorded the discovery in 1893 of two cinerary urns. 
It is highly gratifying to be able to report that our quest was this time successful 
and that a cemetery belonging to the Sixth City has been found. It lay about 550 m. 
toward the south and slightly westward of the South Gate of Troy VI, occupying the 
top and the rather steep slope of the rocky ledge (Fig. 16) which here forms the 
southern edge of the plateau. The city wall of Roman, and probably also of Hellen- 
istic Ilion, following this contour line for some distance from the west and then 
descending eastward into the plain, had been founded on a rock-hewn bed cut di- 
rectly through the burial ground; and a modern military trench, dating from 1915, 
and pursuing a winding course, likewise traversed the area. Quarrying operations, 
carriéd out perhaps in ancient as well as in recent times, had similarly left traces 
here and there along the ledge. The cemetery had consequently suffered a great deal 
of damage, and only a relatively small portion of it was found in an unmolested 
state. Its original extent, so far as could be determined by the evidence that came 
to light, had embraced a tract of ground some 50 m. in length, with a breadth of 
15 m. to 20 m. 

Throughout the greater part of this plot, soft, loose earth and fragments of 
shattered pots of considerable size attested the destructive activity that has been 
mentioned; but in many places we encountered untouched pre-classical layers of 
hard-packed ashy earth, the excavation of which eventually vielded a series of 
nineteen undisturbed burial jars. These vessels, of various shapes and sizes, had 
evidently been set upright (although some had fallen over on one side) resting on 
hardpan, with a flat stone or another vase—usually a plate or a evlix—placed over 
the opening as a lid, and the grave had then been covered with earth. The jars were 
found standing either singly or in groups, one beside another; many lay almost 
immediately beneath the modern surface of the ground, while others were reached 
at a depth of 0.50 m. or 0.60 m. That they were all cinerary burial jars was indis- 
putably established by their contents which included, apart from earth, fine gray 
ash, other carbonized matter, remnants of burned human bones, usually in countless 
splintered chips and fragments, occasionally one or more small vases, terracotta 
whorls or buttons, fragments of bronze rings or ornaments, and rarely bits of ivory 
or beads of glass paste. 

Urns 1, 2 and 8 stood in a line close together beside a rising step of rock (Fig. 17). 
The first, covered by a broad Minyan cylix, which lacked its foot, contained hun- 
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dreds of calcined, splintered human bones, among 
which nineteen apparently adult vertebrae were 
recognizable. Other objects, all discolored by fire, 
were two fragments of bronze, two small spherical 
paste beads, six conoid buttons of terracotta, and 
two Mycenaean vases, a plain goblet and a dec- 
orated stirrup-vase, both apparently of imported 
fabric belonging to Late Helladic III. The second 
urn, lacking a lid, enclosed ashes, quantities of 
similar bits of burned human bones, a Minyan 
goblet, and a plain, bullet-shaped, two-handled 
jar with polished buff surface. No. 3, which was 
badly crushed and broken, had been closed by a 
one-handled Minyan goblet set over it (Fig. 22). 
Among the many calcined bones inside the crater 
were several vertebrae, three adult and one small, 
the latter probably belonging to a child about 
three years old. No. 4, which contained only a 
few bones, stood by itself in an isolated position, 
some + m. from the preceding group. A flat dish 
of Minyan ware had served as its lid. Not far to 
the northward of No. + a large group came to 
light, comprising ten urns still remaining in posi- 
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tion; five of them, Nos. 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, had been set on hardpan fairly close together, 
in a row running approximately from east to west; two, Nos. 6, 7, lay nearby toward 
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the south; and three, Nos. 13, 14, 15, were 
discovered a short distance to the eastward 
of the row. No. 13 had been superposed al- 
most directly over No. 15. With few excep- 
tions all of these vessels appeared at a depth 
of only some 0.15 m. to 0.20 m. below the 
present surface of the ground. No. 5 contained 
a fragment of a child’s skull. No. 6, which 
had been covered by a shallow dish, held 
only a few calcined bones. A fragment of a 
human skull was noted among the bones in 
No. 7. No. 9, a jug, over which a stone had 
been placed, yielded great quantities of splint- 
ered bones and eighteen fragments of bronze. 
The most remarkable burial urn in shape is 
No. 10, a sort of “pilgrim’s flask” with 
slender neck; it was filled with hundreds 
of bone-splinters which had been inserted 
through a large hole in one side, later closed 
by a sherd of gray Minyan ware. No. 11 was 
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a broken urn lacking its bottom; but part of a red-surfaced shallow dish had been 
used to fill the gap, and the jar was full of badly calcined bones. No. 12, over which 
a shallow dish in red ware had been placed as a lid, produced many bones, fragments 
of a ring and a bracelet of bronze, two pieces of quartz, and a whetstone. Beneath 
the urn were some large animal bones. Part of a human leg-bone could still be iden- 
tified among the bone fragments from No. 13. The lower part of a capacious crater 
had been utilized for the burial to which we gave the number 14; and although no 
trace of a cover was observed, the vessel contained hundreds of partly calcined bone 
chips, several fragments of ivory (some evidently from a comb), some bits of bronze, 
a piece of crystal, two conoid buttons of terracotta, nineteen paste beads, and one 
tiny bead of gold. 

Nos. 8, 16, 17, 18, and 19 lay widely separated here and there in the eastern part 
of the cemetery, where each had almost miraculously escaped destruction in a 
region that had clearly been worked over often in later times. No. 8, a huge urn in 
gray Minyan ware, which had been somewhat disturbed and damaged, yielded only 
ashy earth and a few bones, chiefly of animals. No. 19 had been treated even more 
harshly. No. 16, about one half of a coarse jar, produced some other bones and a 
fragment of a small skull, probably belonging to a child. No. 17, a three-handled 
coarse vessel, almost a pithos, lying on its side, had a stone lid still in place, but 
enclosed only a gray mixture of earth and ashes. Although No. 18 comprised hardly 
more than half a coarse urn (Fig. 18), it contained three small pots, namely a buff 
evlix of Mycenaean shape, and a cup and goblet in Minyan ware, some small 
bones, apparently of a child, and a single carnelian bead. 

Of the nineteen urns recovered in their original place seven are large craters 
(Fig. 19) in fine fabric, one with smooth, red-coated surface, the others of gray 
Minyan ware; one is a jug in gray Minyan; one is a heavy flask of lentoid shape 
which once had a polished buff slip; nine are coarse, large-mouthed jars of various 
forms; and one is a crude, hand-made, three-handled storage vessel of elongated 
design. Many other shapes are represented among the fragments of urns collected in 
the areas disturbed by digging in Hellenistic times and later. Particularly note- 
worthy among these are a large stirrup-vase (Fig. 20) and two elegantly turned 
amphoras (Fig. 21), or tall jars, all in Minyan ware, illustrating the strength of 
Mycenaean influence on Trojan culture in the period of Late Helladic III. 

An enormous quantity of pottery, for the most part in fragments, was recovered in 
the cemetery. In addition to the 
nineteen burial jars, and_ ten 
other urns which were sufficiently 
preserved to be restored, Miss 
Rawson in her study of the ma- 
terial was able by a count of bases, 
handles, characteristic rims, etc., 
to differentiate the remnants of 
at least 147 further vessels which 
had doubtless served a_ similar 
funereal purpose; and there were Fic. 23.—Minyan Cyiix rrom CEMETERY 
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also remains of hundreds of smaller vases (Fig. 23) which had presumably been 
deposited with the dead. We may consequently conclude that the cemetery com- 
prised at a minimum 176 burials, perhaps a good many more. All this material, so 
far as we can see, dates definitely from Troy VI; not a single good example of the 
characteristic vellow polished ware of VIIa could be recognized. 

The cemetery was obviously one used by the poorer people of the Sixth City. 
Apart from an infinitesimal bead of gold, precious metals are lacking, and the other 
objects recovered are of little or no intrinsic value. Furthermore, many of the urns 
themselves were clearly broken and incomplete when employed for burials, as if the 
survivors were too impoverished to sacrifice an intact pot that might still be useful. 
Four or five large pithoi, apparently of Sixth City date, the lower portions of which 
were found standing in hardpan in the western part of the cemetery, might perhaps 
have been the resting-places of more wealthy citizens: but all these jars had been 
plundered in Hellenistic or Roman times, and nothing of their original contents 
survived. This burial ground is in any case too small to be the only one belonging to 
Troy VI. There may well be other similar plots of restricted size scattered about the 
neighboring countryside (traces of one were noted this year on the plateau some 
distance northward of our cemetery), and perhaps the wealthier class had a separate 
place of interment of its own. 

The real significance of our cemetery is immeasurably greater than the relative 
paucity of its remains might seem to indicate. For it gives us now for the first time 
unmistakable archaeological evidence that the practice of cremation was customary 
at Troy in the period of the Sixth City; and in this new aspect native Trojan culture 
takes a stand definitely apart from that of other contemporary civilizations in the 
Eastern Aegean world. 

The vast accumulations of potsherds harvested both in the cemetery and in our 
excavations in the citadel were washed, cleaned, sorted, fitted together, mended, 
and studied so far as possible in the time available: but much still remains to be done 
before this part of our task can be completed. In order to cope with this work in 
some measure we established a training school for five youthful apprentices, who, 
under the eye of Emin Kani, our chief vase-mender, were constantly employed in 
our pottery workroom from the beginning to the end of the season. It might be 
thought extravagant to devote so many men to work on pottery alone, but at a site, 
such as Troy, where ceramic material is so overwhelmingly predominant among the 
remains brought to light, and where it is so extremely important as an aid toward 
settling stratigraphical and chronological problems, we felt that it deserved the most 
careful and exhaustive attention we could offer. The results have been profitable 
and it can fairly be said that our menders, with the assistance of all the members of 
our staff, have salvaged much useful material that might otherwise have been lost. 
Almost 150 pots were put together, restored, numbered, and inventoried during the 
‘ampaign; and our collection of Trojan vases is steadily growing in comprehen- 
siveness as well as in size. A remarkable fragment, which emerged during the clean- 
ing of the sherds found below the ledge on the west slope in 1933, is illustrated in 
Figure 24. It is a piece of a large flat plate in red polished ware, apparently char- 
acteristic of Troy II, bearing on its exterior surface, in fine incised lines, a crudely 
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drawn human figure, almost a cari- 
cature, though perhaps intended to 
represent an armed warrior in ac- 
tion. As the earliest specimen of 
drawing we have yet recovered at 
Troy, this document is not without 
interest even if the exact interpreta- 
tion of the scene remains uncertain. 

In collaboration with Dr. Hamit 
Ziibeyr Bey, Director of the De- 
partment of Antiquities at Ankara, 
to whom we are greatly indebted, 
our expedition had an opportunity 
this year to participate in explora- 
tory soundings at four other sites in 
the Troad. For this privilege we are 
under especial obligation to the 
interest and the courtesy of His 
Excellency, Hikmet Bey, Minister 
of Education, to whom we take 
pleasure in expressing our most cor- Fic. 24.—Fracment or Rep Piate 
dial thanks. The conduct of these Drawixe 
researches, which were continued 
for a fortnight with a force of twelve laborers, was exercised jointly by Dr. Hamit 
Ziibeyr Bey, acting for the Ministry, and by Mr. Sperling, who was assigned to 
represent the expedition. The four sites investigated are Balli Dagh, Eski Hissarlik, 
Kara Tepe, and Kum Tepe, the latter a hitherto unknown prehistoric settlement, 
first discovered in March 1934 by Messrs. Caskey and Sperling. 

On the rocky hill called Balli Dagh (Fig. 25) which rises above the modern village 
of Bunarbashi trenches were dug both inside and outside the small fortified acrop- 
olis that crowns the summit. Although a few scanty fragments of early-looking 
gray ware were found on the plateau outside the citadel, no architectural remains of 
any period came to light, and it seems certain that there could have been no real 
prehistoric settlement there. Inside the little fortress itself, which dates from Hellen- 
istic times and slightly earlier, a thick layer of habitation-deposit was revealed in 
association with remains of house-walls. Fragments of roof-tiles, potterv, plaster, 
and two bronze coins indicate that the period of occupation goes back to the fourth 
century B.c. Beneath the classical layer and resting on native rock, is a thin stratum 
containing sherds of gray ware, some of which resemble the characteristic fabrics of 
Troy VII and VI; but no traces of house-walls were encountered. We may accord- 
ingly conclude that the summit of Balli Dagh was actually occupied in late pre- 
historic times, but the settlement can have been no more than an unimportant 
village which was not long inhabited. Probably the hill was merely a natural strong- 
hold in which the surrounding rural population could take refuge in times of danger. 

A similar close, no doubt fortified for the same purpose, was examined on the 
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barren, rocky hill of Eski Hissarlik (Fig. 25), lying immediately across the Seaman- 
der, opposite Balli Dagh. Trenches on the slopes below the summit disclosed no 
evidence of habitation at any time. At the top of the hill a small area defended by a 
steep precipice on the southwest, is protected on the other sides by a roughly con- 
structed stone wall, ca. 3.75 m. thick, with a total length of some 200 m. The wall is 
now in a ruinous state, preserved only to a height of ca. 1 m., but masses of fallen 
stones indicate that it once rose much higher. It was examined at many points and 
it may well be of pre-classical construction, although no real clue to its date was 
found. Inside the stronghold native rock is exposed almost everywhere, and there is 
little accumulation of soil. Wherever it could be tested it yielded a few meager worn 
sherds of gray ware, perhaps as early as Troy VII or VI, but no vestige of any 
structure. We cannot escape the conclusion that the hill was never occupied by 
a settlement of any permanence. 

Kara Tepe (also called Kara Your or Kara Yer), with an approximate length of 
175 m. and a width varying from 10 m. to 40 m., is an isolated rocky ridge, rising 
above the surrounding plateau (Fig. 26), some 8 km. eastward of Troy. Its slopes 
are covered with boulders, gravel and clay in which a growth of pine has taken root, 
but there is little accumulation of earth anywhere. Explorations on the slopes 
revealed no trace of construction or of habitation. Our trenches on the rather flat 
top of the ridge disclosed little evidence of human activity except immediately about 
the foundations of a building which has sometimes been conjecturally identified as 
a temple of Athena. It seems to have been ca. 12 m. wide and ca. 26 m. long, and it 
may have had a portico at either end, but we discovered no sign of a peristyle. 
The interior of the cella was divided into three aisles by two rows of columns, prob- 
ably of wood, set on crudely hewn stone bases, a few of which have survived in 
place. Fragments of tiles and pottery indicate that the building was in use in the 
Hellenistic period, and on ceramic evidence, the date of its construction can hardly 
be earlier than the fourth century. Crude technique is not always an infallible token 
of archaic date. We found no recognizable pre-classical sherds on Kara Tepe, and 
it is certain that the site was never inhabited in prehistoric times. 

The low grassy mound of Kum Tepe (Fig. 27) lies on the west bank of the 
Scamander, some 5 km. northwest of Troy, and not far from the river’s mouth. The 
site has apparently not been previously recorded, although a slightly higher hill 
called Baba Fingo, some 200 m. farther south, on which appears a line of large 
boulders, is marked on some maps as bearing ancient remains. Kum Tepe is about 
100 m. long by 80 m. wide, rising ca. 4 m. above the plain; and this elevation was 
formed by the gradual accumulation of débris from human habitation. The de- 
posit, which was tested by means of five large trenches and which proved to have 
a depth of ca. 5 m., vielded quantities of pottery, miscellaneous objects of bone, 
stone, and terracotta, with surviving house-walls at successive levels. 

The upper meter and a half of the deposit—at least in the northeastern part of 
the mound—apparently must be assigned to the period of the Fourth and Fifth 
Cities at Troy, and there is no evidence of subsequent occupation. The lower 
deposit, from 1.50 m. to ca. 5 m., obviously recording the gradual evolution of a 
homogeneous culture, must be ascribed to Troy I, although the initial phase in the 
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evolution, as represented by the remains found on and above native rock in our 
trenches, probably falls still within the Neolithic Age, and, at any rate, antedates 
anything vet uncovered at Troy itself. This dawning civilization can, we think, be 
traced in the successively rising strata through an intermediate stage into a third 
phase, which seems to correspond very closely with that of the First City at Troy, 
as hitherto known. The development is fairly easily perceptible in the ceramic series 
recovered. The first phase is characterized by vessels of polished ware, brown, gray 
or black in color, with flat bottom, nearly straight sides, and plain, thin, upright 
rim; and some pieces bear geometric patterns produced by burnishing. This pottery 
has a distinctive quality usually associated with neolithic ware. In the second phase 
polished bowls with rounded shoulder are common, with the rim enlarged by a 
thick offset roll inside, black and gray being the predominating colors. In the third 
phase polished ware in black, brown, gray, red and even yellow occurs, angular 
profiles are frequent, and incised decoration appears, often on the inside of the 
thickened rim. 

Four graves were discovered at Kum Tepe, all in the deeper deposit, two belonging 
to the earliest phase, and one each to the second and third. They were plain burials 
in contracted position, with no trace of burning, and three of the skeletons are 
relatively well preserved. The only accompanying object was a small plain cup, not 
quite complete, of white marble, with the same kind of thin rim as that we have 
seen to be typical in the pottery of the first phase. 

Our expedition once more owes much to the kindness of numerous friends who 
have freely given advice and assistance of many kinds; and in concluding this 
report it is a pleasant privilege to extend to them all our cordial thanks: Dr. W. B. 
Wherry and Dr. Lee Foshay of Cincinnati have again contributed greatly to main- 
tain the physical welfare of the staff; Professor Dérpfeld has enlarged our working 
library by the gift of several valuable pamphlets and books; Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
Bacon, Captain and Mrs. Jones, and Mr. and Mrs. G. Whittall of Canakkale have 
shown their active interest in our work and have repeatedly helped us in times of 
need. 

The Turkish officials with whom we have come in contact have treated us with 
uniform courtesy and friendliness; and we are particularly indebted to His Excel- 
lency, Hikmet Bey, Minister of Education, for the facilities placed at our service. 
Dr. Hamit Ziibevr Bey, Director of the Department of Antiquities in the Ministry. 
has also been unfailingly helpful and accommodating, and we derived much benefit 
and pleasure from his sojourn with us. To Selahattin Kandemir Bey, our Commis- 
sioner, who has saved us from many difficulties and whose good offices have been 
constantly at our disposal, we also take pleasure in recording our deep obligation. 

Cari W. BLEGEN 
University oF CINCINNATI 
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THE PANOPLY OF THE ETHIOPIAN WARRIOR 
Piates VII-XI 


I propOsE to treat in this paper ' the various appearances in Greek pictorial art of 
the armed Ethiopian and the probable associations that such occurrences have with 
contemporary history. Careful study has recently been made of the black man in 
Greek art,? but the investigators have not undertaken to seek for tribal distinctions 
among the several types of negroes that are portrayed in vase-paintings, terracottas, 
bronzes, ete. Ethnic differences, undoubtedly, are there. As I possess no spe- 
cialized knowledge of ethnology, I shall not attempt to carry this phase of the en- 
quiry further than these scholars have done. Nor will my use of the term Ethiopian 
bear definite ethnological significance. I take it, as the Greeks regularly did, to 
imply a black-skinned person. With the Greeks, I regard the pigmy as racially 
distinct notwithstanding his color.*. And I assume, though complete proof is lack- 
ing, that the great majority of the colored men known to the Greeks were the 
denizens of the upper Nile or their expatriated congeners.‘ I shall seek, moreover, 
to discover certain differentiae existing between Herodotus’ “eastern” and “ west- 
ern” Ethiopians.° 

The earliest pictured representation of the armed and expatriated Ethiopian 
occurs in Crete. In the Hall of the Frescoes at Knossos were discovered a large and 
a small fragment of a wall-painting * which depicts a Minoan officer, characterized 
by the usual brown-tinted skin of the Cretan, who leads, at the double, a file of 
black soldiers. This Captain of the Blacks, as he is dubbed by Sir Arthur Evans,’ 
wears the regular loin-cloth and an unusual cap of goat-skin with the horns of the 
animal attached. He carries two spears. Apparently his followers are similarly 
equipped, though only a single spear is seen on the second fragment that shows a 
part of one of the Blacks. 

To attempt to reconstruct the military or political situation attendant upon the 
scene shown in this fresco is, on the basis of evidence so slight, a matter of extreme 
hazard. But Sir Arthur does not shrink from the attempt. He thinks* that we 
have here a demonstration of the employment, from time to time, by Minoan lords 
of negro mercenaries, pursuant to a custom that originated in Egypt during the 


‘For providing photographs and granting permission to reproduce them, I am indebted to Miss 
Gisela M. A. Richter of the Metropolitan Museum, N. Y., to Mrs. Edith Hall Dohan of the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum, Phila., E. J. Forsdyke of the British Museum, L. D. Caskey of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and M. Martin of the Musée du Louvre. I wish to thank also D. M. Robinson 
for permission to photograph and reproduce a Nubian shield and war-club in the Johns Hopkins 
University Museum. 

? Buschor, “Das Krokodil des Sotades,” Miin. Jb. Bild. K. XI, 1919, pp. 1-43; especially the ex- 
haustive study by Mrs. Beardsley, The Negro in Greek and Roman Civilization, Baltimore, 1929, a work 
to which I gladly acknowledge my indebtedness in the preparation of this paper. 

* For the literary references to pigmies and cranes, see Praechter, Rhein. Mus. LXXXII, 1933, pp. 
162-64. 4 Some light is thrown on the situation by Junker, J.E.A., VII, 1921, pp. 121-32. 

® Hdt. VII, 70. 6 Evans, Palace of Minos, II, pt. I, 1928, pl. XIII. 7 [hid., pp. 755 ff. 

Tbid., pp. 756 ff. 
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eleventh or twelfth dynasty, and which became an established thing from the time 
of Thothmes III.!| Evans goes so far, indeed, as to suggest that colored troops may 
have been employed for the hypothetical conquest of the mainland in L. M. times, 
in which event he sees reason to believe. But Helladic art preserves no tradition of 
any such an invasion.? Our safest course is to recognize in the “Captain” fresco 
merely the occurrence of some situation, whether unique or general, wherein a body 
or, it may be, bodies of negroes are officered by Minoans. But whether these are 
palace-guards or are campaigning in Greece or, conceivably, on African soil, we have 
absolutely no means of knowing. 

Be this as it may, it is interesting to observe, on this fresco, the perfect agreement 
in panoply between the Captain and his men. The lances are orthodox Minoan 
weapons, with a square butt. In the goat-skin cap one may be reminded of the 
xuvén alyein Of Homer. But the horned helmet, both of hide and leather, was 
used among various peoples of antiquity. In this instance, the cap is Nubian 
rather than Knossian. The compromise in armament is interesting. 

The fresco of the Captain and his Blacks was executed probably in the fifteenth 
century B.c. Thereafter, archaeology knows nothing of the armed African, except 
in his native habitat, for nearly a millennium. In the second half of the sixth 
century, the Ethiopian warrior reappears in the art of the Greek vase-painter, by 
this time highly developed. 

Best known of the famous Caeretan hydriae is the so-called Busiris vase.t. The 
series is now considered with some degree of confidence as the work of a single man, 
an Ionian,® perhaps resident in Etruria. Beazley puts the date about 530 B.c. In 
this most spirited example, the gigantic Herakles makes havoc of the followers of 
Busiris, the Egyptian king, who have sought to lead him to the altar for sacrificial 
purposes. On the opposite side are seen coming to the rescue five black men whose 
negroid characteristics are in every way strongly pronounced. In the trim loin- 
cloths we have an essentially African touch; they differ from the Minoan drawers 
in the manner of their tying. As the men are merely household guards, there is no 
necessity for their being armed cap-a-pie. The cudgels that they bear form a mean, 
in appearance, between golf-clubs and hurley-sticks. It is interesting to note that 
Klitias, about a generation before, similarly equipped some of his pigmies on the 
foot of the Francois Vase.‘ 

Among the Attic vase-painters, Exekias, whose period of activity is coincident 
with, or overlaps, that of the Caeretan master, manifests an unusual interest in the 


Junker, 

? There is a possible exception at Mycenae. Over Grave VI were found fragments of two stelae 
(X and XI), on which the human types represented are of negroid appearance (Heurtley, B.S.A. 
XXV, pp. 136 f., fig. 31). “An exotic curved object” that accompanies two of them is regarded by 
Heurtley as a “‘throwing-stick or horn.” Cf. Evans, Shaft Graves and Bee-Hive Tombs of Mycenae, 
1929, p. 59, n.1. The crudity of the workmanship, however, renders any definite conclusion doubtful. 
Heurtley regards the scenes as perhaps laid outside the Greek mainland. 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, II, p. 757, n. 1. * Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pl. 51. 

5 Beazley-Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and Painting, 1932, p. 24; cf. Miss Swindler, A.J.A. XXXVI, 
1932, p. 519. 

* Furtwiingler-Reichhold, pl. 3. Other pigmies in the scene are provided with knotted clubs, still 
others with smooth clubs. 
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armed Ethiopian. None of his negro vases is signed, but they can all be attributed 
to Exekias with an almost absolute degree of certainty. Foremost among these is 
his British Museum amphora! (PI. VII, A), which treatsof the Memnon myth. The 
negro who attends the hero on his left wears an ordinary Greek chiton and carries a 
club in his right hand, a lunate shield with white disk as a device on his left. The 
shield does not appear to be borne, in Greek fashion, on the arm. Above the chiton 
of the second negro is seen an old-fashioned “bell” corslet. _Memnon, who is ac- 
coutred after the manner of the contemporary Greek warrior, wears the new style of 
cuirass, close-fitting and with pendent lappets or lambrequins below. This fashion 
of body armor was coming into vogue in the time of Exekias, and he is fond of dis- 
playing both old and new types in the same scene. Above the head of the first 
negro is to be read the inscription AMASIS. 

In the Metropolitan Museum, New York, we have a second amphora? (PI. VII, B), 
almost identical in form and decoration with the British Museum vase, which re- 
produces the same scene with slight variations. Here Memnon faces left with his 
spear-point trailing. His snowy corslet is hidden, but Exekias has given him 
instead a white shield. The color, however, has completely disappeared,’ just as 
it has in part from the cuirass and the shield-device of the London vase. Exekias’ 
gifts as an artist are unquestioned, but there are imperfections in the technical 
processes of the atelier! It looks as though both negroes were wearing corslets, but 
the drawing is not so pronounced in its lines as in the London example. Each 
carries a club, but the one who stands behind Memnon has a quiver at his side; the 
other bears a Scythian bow. 

There is a third amphora in Munich ‘ where the scene is much the same, though 
there are divergent details. 

A different version of the activities of the Ethiopian at Troy is shown on a badly 
damaged amphora in the University of Pennsylvania Museum ‘ (PI. VIII). It was 
originally attributed, somewhat perversely, to ““Amasis,”’ * but is now recognized 
as a work of Exekias. On the side (A) appears the body of the dead Achilles, iden- 
tified by the inscription Achilleos. Another warrior, presumably Ajax, is stooping 
over him. To the left, Menelaus is killing, by a spear-thrust, an Ethiopian whose 
name is inscribed in the form AMASOS. Although personal forms of identification 
are regularly found in the nominative, we may be sure, with the analogy of the 
Achilles inscription before our eyes, that this too is a genitive, contracted for 
Amaseos. The negro is equipped precisely as in the London and New York exam- 
ples. 

On side (B) three Greek hoplites pursue two smaller men whose physical charac- 


! For bibliography see Beardsley, op. cit., p. 43, no. 63; C.V.A.B.M. 4, Il He, pl. 49, 1 and p. 4. 

* Hitherto unpublished except for an occasional brief mention. See Beardsley, p. 43, no. 65. I 
wish to thank Miss Richter for kind permission to reproduce it here. 

* This vase well illustrates an interesting point in the technique of Greek pottery. Memnon’s 
torso above the waist is merely outlined with guide-lines. The glaze that was originally covered by 
the white is a light brown (this does not appear in the photograph). It has thus been shielded from 
the effects of reduction in the kiln. Cf. Binns-Fraser, 4.J.A. XX XIII, 1929, pp. 1 ff. 

* Unpublished except for brief mention. See Beardsley, op. cit., p. 43, no. 64. 

5 Hoppin, Handbook of Gr. Black-Figured Vases, 1924, p. 111: Beardsley, op. cit., p. 45, no. 70. 

* Bates, Transactions, Dept. of Archaeol., Univ. of Penn. I, 1904, pp. 45 ff. 
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teristics, particularly the gluteal prominence,' mark them as Ethiopians. The one 
on the left retains his shield, a small fragment of which is preserved. 

The masters of the red-figured technique evince little interest in the armed 
Nubian; I know of only a single example where he appears as a major device. 
This is on the interior of an early r.-f. evlix in the Louvre 2? (Pl. X, A), which may be 
dated about 520 B.c. or a little later. The young negro’s chlamys is supported in 
some way not easy to divine. It would be interesting to know what it is he carries 
in his right hand—a spear or a knob-kerrie — but the front end is hidden behind his 
shield. This last is a fine example of the African style of buckler—extremely 
elongated and perhaps convex on its outer face. But its decoration—a zigzag line 
between two rows of ivy leaves—is thoroughly Greek. 

To a date not more than a decade or two later, belong the fragments of a large 
r.-f. amphora in the University collection at Erlangen* (Pl. IX). We have 
here perhaps a repetition of the Memnon myth. In the main piece, a Greek is 
transfixing an Ethiopian, none of whose accoutrement is to be seen. The other 
fragments preserve portions of two negroes lying on the field. Buschor sees, in the 
longer fragment beneath, the lower margin of a shield-flap or shield-apron which he 
thinks hung from the buckler displayed in the large fragment.‘ This apron was 
always provided with a fringed lower edge; and while we seem to get a glimpse of 
such a feature between the legs of the Greek and the standing negro, it may be some- 
thing entirely different with which we have to do. The ropelike line that runs 
nearly horizontally behind the legs of the fighters may possibly be the shaft of the 
spear of the fallen negro. If it is actually a shield-apron that is seen, the date of 
the fragments would have to be placed later than the first decade of the fifth cen- 
turyv.® 

It is difficult to be sure of either the date or the interpretation of the scene on a 
polychrome lekythos in Naples* which shows a brutal-looking warrior arming 
himself. He is probably an Ethiopian, though his features are more ruffian than 
negroid. Buschor suggests that this may be Memnon himself,’ but Mrs. Beardsley 
thinks that it would be anachronistic to expect a negro Memnon at so early a 
date, i.e., before Hellenistic times.’ The armor is conventional Greek armor, with 
the exception of the helmet —a scalloped skinlike cap with a plume-holder well to 
the front and a high crest. 

In this series of paintings which we have reviewed —a series which begins, as we 
have seen, not far from 535 B.c. and extends down to the end of the sixth century or 


' Good examples of this anatomical feature appear on the fragments from Naucratis: Petrie, Nau- 
kratis, I, 1888, pl. V, 42, 43. 

? Louvre, no. G 93; Pottier, Vas. Ant. du Louvre, I, 1901, pl. 99; Beardsley, p. 45, no. 69. 

* Buschor, Miin. Jb. Bild. K. XI, 1919, pl. 3. Mrs. Beardsley (p. 44, no. 67) follows Buschor (p. 39) 
in citing a single fallen negro. Careful study of the fragments has convinced me that there are two 
dead men in the scene. A different position, therefore, should be given to the lower left-hand fragment. 

* Buschor, p. 28. 

° The shield-apron appears to have come into use in Greece during the Persian wars. It served to 
protect the legs of the warriors from the arrows of the Persian archers. See Poulsen, Ath. Mitt. XLIV, 
1929, pp. 138 ff. I had reached the same conclusion independently before my attention was drawn to 
Poulsen’s article. 6 Mon. Ant. XXII, 1914, pl. LXI; Beardsley, p. 44, no. 68. 

? Buschor, p. 38. 5 Beardsley, pp. 44 f. 
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perhaps runs over a few years into the fifth—there are three noteworthy points to 
be observed as touching the armed Ethiopian: (1) the small size of the warriors as 
compared with Caucasians; (2) their equipment; (3) the twice occurring name 
Amasis. 

It is perfectly clear that, among the Greek vase-painters, Exekias at least must 
have been familiar with the personal appearance and the arms of the Nubian. The 
details that appear on his vases are altogether too distinctive to be the fruits of 
hearsay, still less of the imagination. And yet he represents his negroes as being 
something more than a head shorter than Memnon or the Greeks. This phenome- 
non is to be explained, I think, in one or the other of two ways: it may have its roots 
in a feeling of race-superiority on the part of the artist 
that induces him to represent the blacks as little of stat- 
ure, just as he and his fellows would depict one at the 
foot of the social ladder, namely a slave. But again— 
and this is more probable—the Ethiopians who were 
known to the Greeks may have been little fellows like 
the modern dwellers on the upper Nile, Kipling’s 
“Fuzzy Wuzzy”’ with his home in the Sudan! 

The vase-painters have equipped some at least of the 
Ethiopians with a mixture of Greek and African arms. 
Their corslets, bows and arrows, lances and chitons are 
those regularly carried by the Greek soldiers and their 
allies. But their shields and clubs are distinctively non- 
Hellenic. It is true that scholars sometimes describe 
these shields as Amazonian; but no Amazonian shield 
with which I am familiar is anything like as elongated Fig. 1.—Moperx Nesiax 
as those of the Ethiopians. Furthermore, the bucklers ano War Tue 
of the Amazons were borne, as were the Greek shields, 7°"%S ~— _Ustvanserr 
by means of a central arm-band and by a grip for the = 
hand near the margin. That is, they served virtually as a protecting wall against 
spear-thrusts and sword-cuts. Our Ethiopians, on the contrary, grasp the shield 
with the hand, near the centre, no doubt for the purpose of holding it out at arm’s 
length. Like the shield of the Australian blacks, it is intended to ward off quick 
blows from clubs or sticks, a situation where the chief desideratum is mobility. 
Its futility against a powerful spear-thrust is well illustrated in the scene on the 
Pennsylvania amphora where the lance of Menelaus pushes aside or pierces—it is 
difficult to tell which—this fragile defense and penetrates the body of the black. 
The shield is quite different from the well-known Egyptian type, and must be con- 
ceived of as coming from further afield. Indeed there is no structural difference 
between it and the modern shield from the upper Nile. Figure 1 shows an example. 
It is a slight, foliate means of defense, composed of partially dressed hide supported 
by a wooden framework, and held by the hand only. Its precise function is obvi- 
ously identical with that of the Ethiopian shield of the vase-painters. 

We are familiar, in Greek art, with hundreds of examples of the club of Herakles. 
It differs from the Ethiopian club in being spiked or knotted, while the latter is 
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invariably smooth. Nowhere else in Greek art are seen these smooth and knotless 
clubs except occasionally in the hands of pigmies '— which serves to associate them 
also with the African jungle. And from the modern Nubia come clubs (Fig. 1) that 
reproduce closely the lines of those known to the Greek artists. In these shields 
and clubs, it is not difficult to recognize elements of armature that are in as close 
harmony, complementarily, as are the target and spear of the Greek hoplite. 

We have observed that the name Amasis twice accompanies a black warrior on 
these vases. Originally, it was wrongly interpreted as signifying Amasis, the sixth 
century Greek potter. The suggestion has also been made that a lampoon is 
thereby intended by Exekias who is conceived of as a ceramic rival of Amasis.2. But 
it is now recognized that Amasis was the owner of an atelier, while Exekias was a 
painter of vases. Hence, it is quite unlikely that any trade rivalry should have 
existed between them. I am convinced that an historical situation, and that alone, 
furnishes the solution of the problem. It is to be recalled that from 559 to 525 B.c. 
the throne of Egypt was occupied by Ahmase, and it was during his long reign 
that Greek mercenaries, but particularly traders and craftsmen, gained their first 
intimate knowledge of Egypt. Although a Greek settlement seems to have existed 
at Naucratis prior to the sixth century, it was owing to the friendly overtures of 
Ahmase that the Greeks were encouraged to form there a great trading center. 

The lives of the Greek artisans are, and are likely to remain, a sealed book. But 
the intimacy with which the armed Nubian is portrayed by the artist of the Busiris 
hydria, the Paris eylix, the Erlangen amphora, and particularly Exekias himself, 
suggests that they may, at some time or other, have journeyed to Naucratis, in 
pursuit of their calling, and seen there the black man in his native war-paint. 
Furthermore, the production of the chief works of Exekias is coincident with the 
closing years of the régime of Ahmase. This king, a man of lowly origin, as Herod- 
otus states,’ may have had Ethiopian blood in his veins. His name, variously 
read as Ahmase, Ahmosi, or Aames, lent itself to transliteration into the Greek form 
Amosis or Amasis. In all probability, then, Exekias has merely selected this as a 
stock or generic name to designate any colored man. It possessed the double ad- 

vantage of being well known to all Greeks and of possessing an Egyptian association 
—to which country the sixth-century Greek’s knowledge of the armed Ethiopian 
may well have been confined. 

* * * 

To the r.-f. artists of the fifth century, the armed African becomes little more than 
a memory and a tradition.4 This is patent from the fact that he now appears only 

' As in the case of some of the pigmies painted by Klitias on the foot of the Francois vase. See 
above, p. 36, n. 6. A somewhat similar club is brandished by the pigmy defending himself against 
the crane on the terracotta altar from Corinth recently published by Miss Swindler, 4.J.4. XXXVI, 
1932, pp. 512 ff., fig. 2, pi. F. But a very knotty club is seen in the hands of a pigmy in a comic scene 
on vase no. 3159 in Berlin: Von Liicken, Greek Vase Paintings, 1923, pl. 29. Egyptians are sometimes 
seen fighting with clubs on Daphnae ware: British Museum, no. B 106; Tanis, II, pls. XX VI, 3; X XTX, 

2 Dugas, “ Note sur l’origine d’Amasis et quelques peintres de vases,’ Mélanges Glotz, I, 1932, pp. 
335-40, * Hdt. IT, 172. 

‘One may note the new treatment of the Busiris myth that appears on the Pan Painter's pelike in 

Athens, No. 9683 (Beazley, Der Pan-Maler, 1931, Pls. 7-10). It has become a mere caricature. 
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as a humble shield-device, and has been reduced to the rank of trumpeter. The 
war-club is still remembered, but it is futile to attempt to discuss the details of what 
has become a mere silhouette in miniature. It is noteworthy that the negro seems 
to be confounded with the satyr, for this latter creature now makes his appearance in 
r.-f. art holding a shield that is Ethiopian rather than, as commonly represented, 
Amazonian; he too becomes a trumpeter.2. The question of the assimilation of 
these types would be an interesting one to pursue did it come within our province. 

The study of the Ethiopian warrior in Greek art would be incomplete did it fail 
to take notice of the series of “‘negro alabastra”’ with white ground. Four of these 
were known to Froehner in 1871;* Cecil Smith mentions seven in 1888.‘ The num- 
ber has been augmented from time to time through the researches of Heydemann,° 
Bethe,’ Winnefeld,*? Graindor,* Reinach,? and Buschor.'° The most recent list is 
that compiled by Mrs. Beardsley," which contains twenty-eight examples, including 
a few pieces of the same decoration and technique that are not in the form of ala- 
bastra. To this I would add four others, in London," Athens,'* Cracow," and Brus- 
sels ® respectively, and bring the list of published examples up to thirty-two. There 
are undoubtedly others, particularly in private collections. In some instances the 
central figure, regularly a negro, is replaced by what appears to be an Amazon." In 
one example appears a woman dressed in ordinary Greek clothing.'’ 

These vases have been found in places as widely sundered —if our information is 
reliable—as Rhodes and Spain. But as the majority of them are of Attic proveni- 
ence and the «adés-inscriptions which several of them bear are in the Attic alpha- 
bet, we are probably fully justified in regarding Athens as being the center of their 
manufacture. The style and technique are, of course, the antithesis of what we 
associate with Attic work. The alabastra are not always well turned, and the 
painter, whose hand is often far from steady, works with a broad, clumsy brush that 
leaves marks lacking in precision. Occasionally we find better work, as in the ex- 
ample from Megara which Winnefeld '* wrongly regarded as the progenitor of the 
series. The fact of the matter seems to be that we have to do with the output of 
some inferior factory or factories which produced these little jars as rapidly and as 


1 Two are cited by Chase, Harvard Studies, XIII, 1902, p. 114, no. CLXXXI. Beardsley (p. 47, no. 
71) adds an example in London. Cf. also the negro devices on a crater, Arch. Zeit. V, 1847, p. 190, and 
a lekythos in Benndorf, Gr. und Siz. Vasenb. 1869, pl. 46, 1. 

2 As on a fragment of a lekythos in Florence: C.V.A., Firenze, I, IIL I, pl. 4, no. 78; a eylix in the 
Louvre, no. G 73: Pottier, op. cit. E-G, pls. 97, 98; a vase formerly in the Canino Collection: Gerhard, 
Auserl. Gr. Vasenb., pl. 50, 5. 3 Froehner, Deux peintures de vases grecs, 1871. 

‘Smith, in Naukratis, I, 1888, pp. 51 ff. 5’ Heydemann, Arch. Zeit. XXX, 1872, pp. 35 ff. 

6 Bethe, Ath. Mitt. XV, 1890, pp. 243 ff. 7 Winnefeld, ibid., XIV, 1889, pp. 41 ff. 

8 Graindor, Musée Belge, XII, 1908, pp. 25 ff. ®S. Reinach, Rev. Arch. XIV, 1913, p. 99. 

10 Buschor, op. cit. 

'' Beardsley, pp. 48-50, nos. 74-101. No. 92 of her list, cited as belonging to the Branteghem Col- 
lection, is now in the Musée Scheurleer. See C.V.A. Musée Scheurleer, I, IIL a, b, ¢, pl. I, 3. 

2 British Museum, no. B 673: Perrot-Chipiez, Histoire de l'art, X, 1914, p. 692. 

18 National Museum: Collignon-Couve, Catalogue, no. 1084 (1147); Deltion, 1890, p. 55, no. 18. 

14 Czartoryski Museum: Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, 1928, pl. 31, 3, pp. 31 ff. 

16 Musée Cinquantenaire, no. R 397: C.V.A. Musées Royaux de Cinquantenaire, I, 111 J b, pl. I, 4 a-b. 

16 As in the Compiegne example, Beardsley, no. 85. 17 British Museum, no. B 673. 

18 Winnefeld, op. cit. p. 45. 
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cheaply as possible for wide exportation. No pains were taken with executing the 
design, as its novelty and grotesquerie readily caught the eve of the unsophisticated 
customer. I agree with Buschor that these alabastra were probably used for un- 
guents and perfumes.' D. M. Robinson has shrewdly suggested an association 
between the negro design and the colored bath attendant that is known in Greek 
life.? 

It is wholly unnecessary to describe these alabastra individually... Plate X, B, 
( illustrate the stock type. A clumsy looking figure, of negroid characteristics, 
constitutes the main theme. His loose and apparently parti-colored jerkin and 
trousers are quite at odds with the sartorial laws observed by the Greek craftsmen 
even when they are dealing with the garb of barbarians. The feet turn to the right; 
the head to the left. The arms are spread outward as though the man were measur- 
ing the extent of his reach. Sometimes, as in the Boston example (PI. XI, A), a 
mantle surrounds the body and hangs over the arms. The offensive weapons, the 
axe and the bow and quiver, are oriental—more specifically, Amazonian.’ The 
arms of defense, sometimes carried by the negro, are either an Amazonian pelta or a 
cloth or skin worn on the left arm (Pl. X, B,C). The article of furniture nearby, 
which has been variously identified as an altar, a table, or a stool, sometimes sup- 
ports a helmet of the ordinary Greek type. At one side is not infrequently seen a 
palm tree. 

Sometimes, for the sake of variety, the theme is altered. Thus, on one of the 
Boston examples, a vase in the form of a female head, we have a partially recumbent 
figure (Pl. XI, B) that appears to reach for his quiver hung on the wall behind him; 
the Megarian * vase has two black men with a panther between them: the alabastron 
in Gerona * shows a negro pursued by an oriental. 

There are many points of interest that further suggest themselves in regard to 
these alabastra: but we are concerned here merely with the historical circumstances, 
if such exist, of this, the last appearance of the armed Ethiopian in Greek art. 
Naturally, it is desirable to establish a definite chronology, and some scholars have 
attempted to set more or less specific dates for the several pieces. But as the type 
of craftsmanship displayed in the ornamentation of these vases lies so far outside 
the regular course of Greek ceramic history, one is justly suspicious of the value of 
their conjectures. However, it is safe to say that the alabastra are all later than 
500 B.c. So far as I know, there is but a single bit of external evidence bearing on 
their date. A few fragments of one of the jars were found in the pre-Persian — or, as 
it may more accurately be named, pre-reconstruction—stratum on the Acropolis 


at Athens.® 


Buschor, p. 38. 

* Beardsley, p. 52: cf. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, II, 1930, p. 47 and n. 27. 

’ The black glaze of the decoration is laid on a white ground of pipe-clay slip. The alabastra average 
about 0.15 m. in height, 0.05 m. in diameter. 

‘Pl. XX, B=Beardsley, no. 91; pl. XX, C =nos. 94, 95; pl. XI A, B=nos. 81, 82. 

* In one example (Beardsley, no. 92), now in the Musée Scheurleer, is seen a bow of the straight, 
“Apollo” type. 

* As in Beardsley, nos. 74, 77. Occasionally, the helmet rests on the ground: Beardsley, no. 92. 

? Beardsley, no. 101. [bid., no. 89. [bid., no. 79. 
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Another indication of the approximate date is supplied through internal evidence 
which has not, I think, hitherto been noticed. This is found in the shield-flap or 
apron that occurs in some examples attached to the buckler of the Ethiopian.! 
Poulsen? has pointed out that this feature which was long known in Asia Minor was 
adopted by the Greeks after they first encountered the Persian archers. The flap, 
which was made of heavy hide, served as an excellent protection for the legs of the 
warrior against missiles. Many examples of this device are seen on Greek vase- 
paintings, particularly in the period, 480-460 3.c. It looks very much as though 
the negro alabastra were contemporary. 

With regard to the significance of the motive—it would seem rational, on a 
priori grounds, to associate the black men and their outlandish costumes with the 
invasion of Xerxes, when the Greeks saw for the first time on Greek soil the motley 
hordes of the East. Graindor,* who adopts this view, finds cause for worry in the 
occurrence of the Acropolis fragments that I have mentioned in the pre-Persian 
stratum, and seeks to avoid the difficulty by assuming that there were Ethiopians at 
Marathon as well as at Plataea. This is an unwarranted assumption, for Herodo- 
tus, with his keen eye for whatever is romantic and picturesque, has nothing to say 
about them. But it must be remembered that the Athenians enjoyed a winter’s 
occupation of their city between Salamis and the return of Mardonius’ army the 
following spring. There was thus ample time for the manufacture and the breakage 
of the jar before the Persians a second time devastated the Acropolis. 

If then the black men of the alabastra are Xerxes’ Ethiopians, they must belong 
to an oriental rather than an African stock. Both Homer and Herodotus are care- 
ful to distinguish an eastern and a western branch of the race.*| The latter is placed 
by the historian “above Egypt.” or, let us say, in the region of the Sudan. Ethnol- 
ogists are still in doubt regarding the exact identification of the eastern branch. 
Rennel regards its habitat as being “in Makran, Maur, and the provinces in that 
quarter.”’> In other words, they dwelt in southeastern Persia or Baluchistan. In 
all probability the stock was Dravidic. According to Herodotus,’ the oriental 
Ethiopians served in the army with the Indians and were the same in appearance as 
the African Ethiopians except that they had straight hair. In battle they wore on 
their heads the scalps of horses and in place of shields they protected themselves 
with the skins of cranes— which seems a curiously inadequate defense.’ 

In so far as the headdress is concerned, there is no agreement between this descrip- 
tion and the appearance of the alabastra negroes. The black men are bareheaded 
with the exception of one individual who wears an ordinary Phrygian cap.* I am 
inclined to think that, if we accept as genuine all the details of Herodotus’ account 
of the panoply of these troops from the far East, we are obliged to assume that the 


1 As in Beardsley, nos. 98, 100. 

? Poulsen, Ath. Mitt. XLIV, 1929, pp. 138 ff.: ef. p. 38, n. 5 above. § Graindor, L.c. 

4 These and other literary references to the branches of the race are discussed—without definite 
conclusion being reached—in Beardsley, Ch. I. 

5 Quoted by Macan, Herodotus, I, pt. I, 1908, p. 94. ® Hdt. VII, 70. 

7 It is interesting to observe in this connection that the Huon Gulf tribes of New Guinea make 
shields from the inner bark of a tree. There is a specimen in the Field Museum, Chicago, Inv. no. 147087. 


8 Beardsley, no. 89. 
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-ase-painter has provided us with a more or less composite picture of two, or perhaps 

more, dark-skinned oriental types. The historian is himself somewhat confused, 
as Macan points out,' in his differentiation of Ethiopian and Indian. They are 
armed, Herodotus says, pretty much alike, but the only weapons that the Indians 
-arry are reed bows and iron-headed arrows. The dress of the eastern Ethiopian 
he does not attempt to describe, but the Indians were clad in cotton.2,_ Now we have 
in Greek vase-painting innumerable illustrations of the oriental jerkin and trousers. 
These are always close fitting. On the other hand, the jacket of the alabastra 
Ethiopians flares from the waist, and the trousers are loose pyjama-like affairs that 
spring wide of the leg in a manner that strongly suggests a component material of 
something like coarse cotton. Seemingly, it is the Indian’s garb that the artist has 
in mind, 

The loose fabric that frequently appears on the left arm of the negro is often 
described as a piece of cloth. But a careful examination shows that it is simply a 
detached shield-flap, showing the characteristic decoration and fringe of that com- 
modity. That is to say, it is a piece of leather or skin. Can this be the crane-skin 
mentioned by Herodotus? I must confess my entire ignorance of the appearance of 
such an object! 

My conclusion is that there is a strong probability that the peasant potter of 
Attica, impressed by the black skins and grotesque apparel of the Baluchistan and 
Indian troops of Xerxes, attempted, as early as 480-479 B.c., to reproduce, in the 
form of vase decoration, the general effect of these barbarian types, and this type, 
once established, served as a model for perhaps as much as a generation of potters. 

Finally, what does the scene taken as a whole represent and from what does it 
originate? And what of the secondary elements of the picture—the helmet, the 
article of furniture, the palm-tree? Many theories, most of which are purely 
fanciful, have been advanced to cover these points. Several scholars believe that 
the Memnon myth is here involved, and Buschor * regards the motif as derived from 
earlier scenes of Memnon arming himself for the battle. I would go farther than 
this, for no one has yet shown reason why Memnon should be drawn into the con- 
troversy. The prototype is to be sought among the ordinary arming scenes of 
Greek vase-painting, which originated with the b.-f. artists and were further elabo- 
rated at the hands of r.-f. painters.*| A near relative, though not perhaps the 
ancestor, of the type is seen on the interior of a r.-f. eyvlix in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston® (Fig. 2). It is attributed by Beazley to the Berlin Foundry Painter 
whose floruit he places ca. 480-470 B.c. Here an ephebe stands as does the negro 
with feet pointing to r., head turned to |. On his left arm he holds a round shield 
with small flap similar to those seen on the alabastra. His spear is in his right hand 
and on a seat beside him reposes his helmet. This is the closest parallel that I can 
find to the alabastra scenes. The details even match so well that all doubt is re- 

Macan, /.c. * Hdt. VII, 65. Buschor, p. 38. 

* The following, in particular, may be mentioned: cylix in Frankfort-on-Main (Schaal, Gr. Vasen, 
pl. 35), attributed by Beazley to the Telephos Painter, by Schaal to the Briseis Painter; cylix in Perugia 
(Hoppin, Handbook Red-Figured Vases, 1, 1919, p. 402, reproduced, p. 403), attributed by Furtwiingler 


to the Panaitios Painter; interior of fragmentary cylix in Florence: C.V.A. Firenze, I, IIL I, pl. B 2. 
* Caskey-Beazley, Attic Vase Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, I, 1931, pp. 26 ff., no. 31, pl. XI. 
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Fic. 2.—ArminG Scene. INTERIOR oF Attic R.-F. THE Boston Museum or Fine Arts 


moved that it was this sort of background from which the artists of the negro vases 
drew their ideas. 

There is really no problem attending the article of furniture often seen in the 
background. It is sometimes a table, sometimes a diphros, sometimes a diphros 
okladias,' as in the orthodox arming scenes of black and red-figure ware. Precisely 
what the palm-tree signifies I do not know. 


A. D. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


1 On Greek tables see Richter, Anc. Furniture, 1926, pp. 76 ff.; on the diphros, pp. 30 ff.; on the diph- 
ros okladias, pp. 39 ff. The difficulty encountered by students of vase-painting in differentiating these’ 
articles of furniture is well exemplified in Caskey’s description of the object on which the helmet rests 
in our fig. 2. Once he calls it a stool (op. cit. p. 26), but later (p. 27), a couch. 
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ANOTHER COPY OF THE DIADOUMENOS BY POLYKLEITOS 
Puiates XII-XV 


Tue Metropolitan Museum has recently announced! the acquisition of a marble 
statue, a Roman copy of the Diadoumenos of Polykleitos. The original was, as we 
know, one of the most highly esteemed works of antiquity, famous for its beauty,’ 
and famous for the price paid for it.* Its popularity is attested by the large number 
of copies * which have survived —five full-size marble statues (one headless in the 
Palazzo Torlonia, Rome,’ the others with heads, in Athens,’ Madrid,’ London,*® 
and Lepcis Magna °); fifteen marble torsos; fifteen marble heads (the most important 
in Cassel, Dresden, Rome [Barracco Museum], London, and Paris); two bronze 
statuettes '° (cf. Fig. 4); a terracotta figure"; several gems"? (cf. Fig. 7); and a stamp 
on a handle of a terracotta amphora ™ (Fig. 8). 

To this list we can now add the New York statue “ (pls. XII—-XV). It is, unfortu- 
nately, fragmentary, for the whole torso and the upper part of the legs are missing 
and have had to be supplied from a plaster cast of the statue from Delos in Athens.'® 
But the good preservation of the remaining parts, especially of the head ' (pls. XIV- 


' Museum Bulletin XXVIII, 1933, pp. 214 ff. 

Lucian Philopseudes 18: dcadobyevov rH rawig, tov Kaddv, yap ~Epyor. 

‘Pliny, N.W. XXXIV, 55: Polyclitus . . . diadumenum fecit molliter iuvenem centum talentis 
nobilitatum, —or about 108,000 (gold) dollars. The price was presumably paid in Hellenistic or Roman 
times, not during Polykleitos’ life; just as we now pay for an old master a sum which is over and beyond 
anything the artist received. Pliny, V.H. XXXYV, 24, and VII, 126, records that Attalos II offered 100 
talents for a painting by Aristeides (an artist of the fourth century B.c.) taken from Corinth at its 
destruction in 146 B.c. 

* Anti, Monumenti Ant., 26, 1920, cols. 632-634 gave a list of the full size statues, torsos and heads 
then known. Since then the Lepcis Magna statue (torso and head) has been discovered. 

§ No. 332; Le Musée Torlonia, pl. 82. ® From Delos; National Museum, no. 1826. 

? Einzelaufnahmen, nos. 1578-1584. * From Vaison; British Museum; Smith, Catalogue I, no. 500. 

* Bartoccini, Le Terme de Lepcis, 1929, pp. 146-148, figs. 151-155. 

'° The Janzé bronze in the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris (Babelon et Blanchet, Catalogue, p. 408, 
no. 927) and one from Rome (Lugli, Not. Sc. 1918, pp. 25 ff., figs. 1, 2). The third one cited by Lugli, 
formerly in the Warren Collection, now in the Metropolitan Museum (Bulletin 1921, vol. 16, pp. 32 ff., 
fig. 1), though a diadoumenos, is not the Polykleitan type. 

" Formerly in the Collection of Carlos Blacker, now in the Metropolitan Museum, cf. Bulletin, vol. 
XXVIII, 1982, pp. 250 ff. 

12 Cf. Furtwiingler, Ant. Gemmen, pls. XL, 26 and 27 (head), XLIV, 41 (whole figure), and Colvin, 
J.11.8. I, 1881, pp 352 ff. (whole figure). 

8 Recently found in the excavations of the Agora at Athens. I am indebted to T. L. Shear for per- 
mission to figure here this interesting document. It has been published in Hesperia III, 1934, pp. 298 
f., by Virginia R. Grace. Its late Greek date would sufficiently explain certain variations. 

\« Height, as reconstructed from top of head to back of right heel: 6 ft. 1 inch (1.852 m.); height of 
head measured on same perpendicular as statue: 11 inches (28 cm.), measured on its own perpendicu- 
lar: 974 inches (25.1 cm.). The marble is Pentelic. Acc. No. 25.78.56 (the fragments were acquired 
eight years ago). It is said to have been found in Italy. 

18 Tt was interesting in this reconstruction to note the close resemblance of the New York and Athens 
statues. The volumes of the different parts corresponded so exactly that nothing had to be added or 
subtracted at the junctures, but the directions of the limbs and head differed slightly in the two copies, 
and here some adjustment was necessary. 

‘6 Of the head only a few curls are missing and a few chips; the left arm is complete from below the 
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Fic. 2.—HEap OF THE STATUE SHOWN IN PLATES i 
XII XIIT 


Fic. 1.—HeEapD OF THE STATUE SHOWN IN PLATES 
XII XIIT 


Fic. 3.—Foor oF THE STATUE 
SHown IN Piates XII anp XIII 


Fic. 4.—BronzE STATUETTE FounD 
IN Rome if 
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XV, Figs. 1-3), compensates for this loss. The head may indeed be considered the 
best of all the copies which have survived. It is practically intact, with the surface in 
beautiful condition! and even the nose unbroken, and the work is unusually sensi- 
tive. The sharp-cut eyelids bordered by ridges suggesting lashes, the transverse 
incisions on the lower lip, the crisp curls? indicate a faithful rendering of the bronze 
technique of the original. And contrasted with the boldly carved features and 
the varied treatment of the hair, rich in shadows, are the gently undulating planes 
of the cheeks and of the dimpled chin. 

The effect of the whole is singularly harmonious. We have few heads from an- 
tiquity which convey so successfully the Greek conception of a beautiful youth— 
serene, sensuous, intellectual. And this impression of rich harmony is borne out 
and heightened by the composition of the figure. The happy circumstance that 
in our copy more of the arms is preserved than in any of the other statues* enables 
us to appreciate even more clearly than before the rhythmical quality of Polykleitos’ 
design. We can endorse Lucian’s judgment and pronounce it rév xadov, “the beauti- 
ful.” 

The feet are also better preserved in our statue than in the other copies—as 
fresh as if they had been carved yesterday. Noteworthy is the very broad great 
toe (Fig. 3), which occurs also in the copies of Polykleitos’ Doryphoros. Attached 
to each foot is part of the plinth— which was worked in one piece with the statue; 
it is higher at the back than in front, as is the case also in the Vaison copy.‘ 

The various copies of the Diadoumenos vary slightly from each other? in details, 
such as the arrangement of the hair round the ears and the markings on the fillet. In 
the New York statue, for instance, the left ear is mostly visible, as is the case also 
in the Delos example, whereas in other copies the left ear is largely hidden by the 
hair. Of the right ear, on the other hand, little is seen in the New York head, whereas 
in the Delos one and in some other examples it is more or less free. The fillet in the 
New York copy is plain, as in the Madrid and Vaison copies; in the Cassel and Dres- 


shoulder (the line of demarcation is clearly marked), also the hand, which only lacks part of the little 
finger; the lower part of the right arm is missing with the wrist and hand. The right leg is complete 
from below the knee, broken in two pieces at the ankle: the left leg—also broken at the ankle —retains 
most of the knee (except the lower part of the patella), but the heel and the inner prominence of the 
ankle with its adjo‘ning portions are restored. The tree trunk is complete but was broken in two pieces 
(below the cluster of dates) and some largish chips are missing here and there. Most of the plinth is 
missing except the portions on which the feet rest. For the supports see below. There are some black 
stains at the back of the head, on the arms and legs, and on the tree trunk. 

‘A few traces of reddish-brown color remain on the hair and at the outer end of the left eyebrow. 

* Both the stationary and the running drills were used in carving the curls. 

’ The Madrid statue is the only other copy besides ours in which the left hand is preserved; but there 
the whole right arm is missing. In none of the statues is the whole right hand preserved; in the Vaison 
one the palm remains, but the fingers are gone. 

‘A. H. Smith in his description (Catalogue of Greek Sculpture in the British Museum, I, p. 267, no. 
500) thought that “the figure should perhaps be set with the ancient surface of the base horizontal, 
and so lean less forward”; but as the slope is considerable this would make the statue lean much too 
far back, and since in our statue the under sides of the two pieces of the plinth are horizontal the present 
posture is assured. 

° Cf. on this subject Bieber, Die antiken Skulpturen in Cassel, p. 10: “Siimtliche vorhandene Repliken 
sind untereinander verschieden, da die Kopisten bald das eine bald das andere Element stirker 
betont haben.” 
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den heads it has borders along the edges, and in the Delos statue the folds of the 
cloth are represented.! The right arm in the New York statue is bent at a little less 
than a right angle (8114°), approximating the angle in the Delos statue (8014°), 
whereas in the Vaison statue the angle is more acute (70°). (In the Madrid statue 
the right arm is missing.) Such variations are of course natural in copies made by 
the ancient pointing process in which only a few salient points were used instead 
of the several hundred employed today. Which of the copies—if any — reproduces 
the original precisely in every detail it is naturally impossible to say. 

A noteworthy point about our statue is that the fillet was executed entirely in 
marble.? Enough of it is preserved at the back of the head and in the left hand# 
to show that the hands, bent sharply at the wrists, were pulling the fillet tight and 
that the ends then hung loosely down. This is exactly the composition indicated 
in the minute renderings on the gems (cf. Fig. 7) and the amphora handle (Fig. 8). 
With their help and with that of a bronze statuette from Rome‘ (Fig. 4), where 
the ends of the fillet are preserved, and the Vaison statue where the palm of the 
right hand remains, we have tried to reconstruct the original action in a drawing ® 
(Fig. 5). 

Interesting in the New York statue is the large number of supports added by the 
copyist in his marble version (cf. Fig. 6) and, of course, not part of the bronze 
original. There were five of rectangular shape—one (preserved entire) joining the 
left hand to the shoulder, a second which passed from the left elbow to the body 
(a bit at the elbow is preserved), a third which passed from the right elbow to the 
body (the fracture is visible at the elbow), a fourth which joined the right shoulder 
to the right hand or fillet (a piece on the shoulder is preserved) and a fifth joining 
the two legs (now mostly restored but enough remains to make its exact location 
certain). In addition a tree trunk connects directly with the right leg for a distance 
of about two feet. It is in the shape of a palm with the stubs of the old stems, the 
growing, fanlike leaves, and the clusters of dates all carefully indicated. Perhaps 
a difficult transport made an unusually large number of supports necessary and 
they were for some reason not removed later. That they were not all necessary for 
the actual support of the marble is shown by the fact that at least some are missing 
in other copies. At all events they must have seriously interfered with the enjoy- 
ment of the composition as a whole, as a glance at Fig. 6 will show. 

And this brings up the old question of where the center of manufacture for these 
copies was— Athens or Rome.* Though the marble of our statue is Pentelic, this does 


1 Perhaps the folds of the fillet were painted in the New York statue, for the fragment of it preserved 
in the left hand has folds indicated by grooves; so it was evidently conceived as fairly wide. 

2 This was not the case, for instance, in the Madrid statue where the free-hanging parts were prob- 
ably added in bronze (cf. Einzelaufnahmen, text to 1578-84). 

? The two fractures are not parallel to each other, so it was not advisable to restore the intervening 
portion of the fillet on the statue, since the exact location of the twist is unknown. At the outer end of 
the fillet (which shows a broken fracture) are remains of a lead dowel evidently for the attachment of 
the loosely hanging end. 

*Cf. Lugli, loc. cit., pp. 26-27, figs. 1 and 2. 5 The drawing was made by L. J. Longley. 

6 For varying theories cf. Furtwiingler, Statuenkopieen im Altertum, pp. 20 ff. (who considers the 
center of manufacture to have been Italy) and Lippold, Kopien und Umbildungen, pp. 44 ff. (who 
favors Greece as the chief source). The known provenances of the marble copies of the Diadoumenos 
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Fic. 5.—Reconstruction OF THE Dta- Fic. 6.— RECONSTRUCTION OF THE STATUE 
DOUMENOS BY POLYKLEITOS in New York with Its Supports Re- 
STORED 


Fig. 7.— Graeco-Roman 
FoRMERLY IN THE CuRRIE CoL- 
LECTION 


Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen, pl. 
XLIV, 41. 


Fic. 8.—Stamp ON THE HANDLE OF A TERRACOTTA 
Ampuora. Founp IN THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE AGORA 
AT ATHENS. ON THE ORIGINAL THE ACTION IS 
REVERSED. SCALE 2:1 
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not.necessarily mean that the statue was made in Athens for shipment East or 
West, for we know that blocks of Pentelic marble were sent to Rome to be used for 
buildings and so could easily be shipped also to be carved into statues. In this con- 
nection it would be important to know where the original statue stood at the time 
that the copies were made. Unfortunately, we have no definite information on this 
point. The Diadoumenos referred to by Lucian in his Philopseudes as standing in 
the house of Eukrates must have been a copy, not the original, for along with it are 
mentioned statues of the Tyrannicides, the originals of which we definitely know 
stood in the Athenian market place, not in a private house. And Pliny’s use of the 
Greek term “talent” in citing the price of the statue is not evidence for an Eastern 
rather than a Western home, since prices of works of art known to have been sold in 
Italy to Romans are given by him (quoting Varro) in talents and sesterces.! The 
handle of an amphora with a stamp of the Diadoumenos found in the Athenian 
Agora likewise gives no clue because such jars were often imported. However, the 
large sum which Pliny tells us was paid for the original statue indicates that the 
purchaser was a Hellenistic prince or a Roman grandee, for we have no record of 
such high prices for art objects in the fifth century B.c. And this suggests that the 
statue in later times passed from Greece proper either to Italy or Asia Minor.? 

The theory that the Polykleitan Diadoumenos represents not an athlete but 
Apollo was first advanced by Hauser ? after the Delian statue was found with quiver 
and chlamys on the supporting tree-trunk. ‘ Though successfully countered by 
Loewy ‘ and Anti,® it still finds some adherents. In our statue there is no sign of a 
quiver or any other attribute of Apollo on the tree-trunk; and this is the case also 
in the three other copies in which this support is preserved.’ In these three statues, as 
well as in ours, the tree trunk is that of a palm; and though the palm is sacred to Apollo 
its trunk apparently was not used in statues of that god,* whereas in statues of 
athletes it is common.* This evidence would suggest that the presence of Apollo's 
attributes in the Delos copy has no relation to the subject of the original statue. 
That in the latter a victorious athlete was intended is indicated also by the prize- 
vase and palm-branch— both badges of victory—on the gem (Fig. 7), and the vic- 
tor’s wreath on the amphora handle (Fig. 8). And surely if Polykleitos had repre- 


are mostly in Italy; one example comes from Southern France (Vaison), one from Africa (Lepcis 
Magna); the Delian statue is the only one from the East. 

tN.H. XXXV, 156: eidem a Lucullo HS. IXI (CX according to other MSS.) signum Felicitatis 
locatum, cui mors utriusque inviderit; Octavio equiti Romano cratera facere volenti exemplar e gypso 
factum talento. “(Arcesilaus) accepted a commission from Lucullus to make a statue of Good Fortune 
for 1,000,000 sesterces. . . . / Arcesilaus also made a plaster model costing a talent, for a Roman knight 
named Octavius who wished to have a krater made.” 

2 Unless the price quoted was merely an offer, refused by the owners, like that made for the Knidian 
Aphrodite (Pliny, N.H. XXXVI, 21), in which case, however, the fact would probably have been 
mentioned. 

3 Oest. Jahr. VIII, 1905, p. 42 ff.; IX, 1906, p. 279 ff.; XII, 1909, pp. 100 ff.; cf. also Maviglia, Rom. 
Mitt. XX VII, 1912, pp. 37 ff. 

* The quiver appears on the statues of the Apollo from the Tiber, the Apollo at Cherchel, the Apollo 
from Cyrene, etc. * Oest. Jahr. VIII, 1905, pp. 269 ff. * Mon. Ant. XXVI, 1920, cols. 634-635. 

7 Those in the Museo Torlonia (where halteres are added), Le Musée Torlonia, pl. 82; the Palazzo 
Valentino, Matz-Duhn, 1106; and the Museo Mussolini, Bull. Com. 1890, pls. XI-XILI. 

8 Cf. Loewy, op. cit., pp. 271 ff. ® Maviglia, Rim. Mitt. XXVIII, 1913, p. 20. 
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sented an Apollo-athlete instead of a boy-athlete, Lucian and Pliny in their specific 
descriptions ' would have mentioned it. Instead of diadumenum molliter tuvenem -° 
(Pliny, XXXIV, 55), we should expect a mention of Apollo, as in the statue in 
Athens cited by Pausanias (I, 8, 4): avadoipevos racvia Kounv.2 It would seem 
therefore that we can now regard the controversy as closed and go back to the old 
interpretation of a victorious athlete as the one best supported by the available 
evidence.* 

If Muthmann’s ‘ findings are correct our copy should date from the late Antonine 
period, that is, the fifties of the second century A.p.; for the palm tree has leaves and ? 
fruit, like the statues found in the exedra of Herodes Atticus at Olympia,’ whereas - 
the palm supports of the Hadrianic period are mere trunks.* 

The examination of the New York statue has thus shed light on several moot 
points. The way in which its arms and legs precisely fitted the torso of the Delos 
figure demonstrates once again the accuracy of full-size Roman copies made by the 
pointing process; only in details, such as the arrangement of the curls, did the 
copyists allow themselves variations. The extensive and unsightly supports in the 
New York statue (Fig. 6) suggest that these were used only for transport and were 
intended to be ultimately removed. The theory that Polykleitos’ statue represented 
a victorious athlete, not an Apollo diadoumenos, is again borne out by our copy. 
With the help of the remains of the marble fillet in our figure and the renderings of 
this feature in other versions we have reconstructed the composition of the original 
statue in a drawing (Fig. 5). Our copy, with its well-preserved head, gives us a fresh 
realization of the beauty of Polykleitos’ work. 

Giseta M. A. 


METROPOLITAN Museum or ART 
New York 


' Cf. p. 46, notes 2 and 3. 

2 For the custom of tying a fillet round the head as a sign of victory cf. e.g. Pausanias, V, 11,3; VI, 4,5; 
IX, 22.3. Wreath and fillet had the same significance; cf. Bétticher, Arch. Ztg., V. 1853, cols. 7 ff. To the 
representations there cited add Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder IV, pl. 264 and the lekythos in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, No. 487. 

° The suggested identity of the Diadoumenos with the Pythokles has found so little support that we 
need not here again consider it (Anti, op. cit., cols. 635-637, gives the arguments and literature). 

* Hadrianische und antoninische Statuenstiitzen (Diss. 1927), pp. 31 ff. 

5 Olympia III, pl. LXV, 2, 3. 

* The three copies of the Diadoumenos with palm trees cited above are of this kind. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN CORINTH, 1934 
Piates XVI—XX 


Pavsanias’ description of the city of Corinth is prefaced by these remarks: “The 
important things in the city are the remains of ancient times, but most of these hail 
from the second period of prominence. On the Agora—for there it is that most of the 
saiictuaries are located— stands an Artemis,” etc. Even without these hints from the 
ancient traveler the excavator would naturally look to the Agora and its immediate 
surroundings as the most fruitful field for his labor. The last two campaigns in 
Corinth have fully justified these expectations. In the Spring of 1934 considerable 
progress was made toward the final clearing of the area. The plan, inaugurated in 
the preceding campaign,' of working simultaneously in the two ends of the Agora 
was continued, and in addition to this a new extension was made south of the South 
Stoa and outside the limits of the Agora proper.? 

In the east area (Fig. 1) the post-classical walls, which were left standing in the 
section cleared last year, have now been removed and the line of excavation carried 
farther west. The most prominent landmark in this part of the Agora is the large 
circular base (Fig. 1, Pl. XVI, 1, A). the entire circumference of which was laid bare in 
1933. A row of Roman shops (numbered 1-12 in Fig. 1, Pl. XVI, 1) extending west- 
ward from this base divides the Agora longitudinally into two nearly equal parts. 
The shops are very small, with an inside measurement of only 2.90 m. x 2.23 m. 
The rear wall is made of poros blocks, some of which are re-used in their present 
position. The partition walls are of hard rubble masonry. Toward the north they 
end in an anta (a) of poros. On the north side the shops must have been closed either 
by a double door extending from one anta to the other, or perhaps by a grill and a 
smaller door. The walls of the shops were covered on the inside with painted stucco. 
In shop 5 a simple leaf design on a black ground separates panels of light orange. 
Since only the lower part of the panels is preserved it is not impossible that each 
panel carried a small design in the center. Below is a dado in mottled gray, painted 
in imitation of marble, and separated from the panel by a band of red with white 
edges. 

From the circular base toward the west seven shops of equal width have been ex- 
cavated. Then follows a larger room, 8, measuring 4.70 m. x 4.20 m., which extends 
beyond the south line of the shops. It was elaborately decorated with marble veneer 
on floor and walls. Built against the south wall is a poros base, which was also 


1 A.J.A, XXXVII, 1933, pp. 554 ff. 
* Tam indebted to the Director, Richard Stillwell, for much help during the progress of the work, like- 


wise to the members of the staff in charge of the separate areas, and to Joseph Shelley, who has pre- 
pared the plans. Miss Gladys Davidson supervised the work in the west area. The excavation in the 
South Basilica was in the charge of Professor Charles H. Morgan II, and during the last part of the cam- 
paign, of Mr. Richard Howland. The photographs were made by Mr. Hermann Wagner. Our general 
foreman, Evangelos Lekkas, deserves much credit for his able management of the work in the field. He 
was assisted by two subforemen in charge of separate sections. The number of workmen varied between 
90 and 120. During the season’s work ca. 15,000 cubic meters of earth were removed. 
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revetted with marble, and similar but smaller bases stood against the east and west 
walls. These probably supported statues. There seems to have been a porch in front 
of the marble room, but this is still hidden under a modern road. The shops con- 
tinue toward the west. The partition walls of four of these shops can be traced in 
the excavated area below a maze of walls belonging to later buildings. Between the 
shops and the South Stoa the entire area was probably paved with marble in Roman 
times, but in most places Byzantine tombs and foundations extend below the classi- 
cal levels. One large tomb (Figs. 1, B, and 2) was found intact. It consists of a 
vaulted chamber, entered through a square shaft which was covered with slabs of 
poros. The opening into the tomb was closed with a brick slab, 0.68 m. square and 


Fic. 2.—INTERIOR OF BYZANTINE TomMB 


0.08 m. thick. The chamber was found empty except for the masses of bones belong- 
ing to a large number of skeletons. The tomb has been left in the condition in which 
it was discovered. 

At a distance of ca. 7.50 m. north of the South Stoa and parallel to it is a low 
terrace wall (C) which seems to belong to the Greek period. The Roman pavement 
extended over the wall and partly concealed it. At short, irregular intervals the wall 
was widened to form bases for statues and monuments of various kinds. This wall 
forms the north edge of a long narrow terrace in front of the South Stoa. There were 
other terraces farther north, one of which probably extended along the line later 
marked by the Roman shops. There is some evidence pointing to the existence of 
the rear wall of the shops before the Roman period. 

In the excavations of last vear the southeast corner of the South Stoa was left 
buried under a foundation of loose rubble masonry dating from late Roman or early 
Christian times. This foundation has now been removed and the Greek walls ex- 
posed. The first shop from the east (Fig. 1, I), unlike the others, is not provided 
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with a well, but the well in shop II (Fig. 3 6) is close to the partition wall between I 
and II. There must have been a doorway in the partition wall at the time when the 
shops were in use. A circular basin (Figs. 1 and 3 c) with a diameter of 0.30 m. and a 
depth of over 0.30 m. is sunk in the partition wall, and a roughly cut channel (d) ex- 
tends from the basin toward the north. The basin is covered with a hard, water- 
tight stucco, but not so the channel. Obviously the basin served some purpose in 
connection with the well in 
shop II, which is very near. 
But shop I probably did not 
serve the same purpose as 
the rest of the shops. A care- 
lessly built wall (e) divides 
the room from north to 
south. From this wall two 
poros blocks (f) project 
toward the east. They prob- 
ably extended as far as the 
east wall. They are worn 
down on the top in such a 
way as to indicate that they 
formed one step of a stair- 
way. Whether they belong 
to the original construction 
of the Stoa is difficult to de- 
termine, but the deep de- 
pression caused by wearing 
shows that the stairway was 
in use during a long period. 
The two blocks are certainly 
in situ, as is shown by the 
fact that the wearing ex- 
tends along both blocks. It 
seems logical tosuppose that 
the stairway gave access to 
a second story. Against this 
explanation it may be urged 
that the walls of the building, with a thickness of only 0.46 m., are too thin to sup- 
port the weight of an upper story. The problem must remain unsolved until a de- 
tailed study of the whole building can be undertaken. 

In the southeast corner of shop I below the stairway (Figs. 1 and 3, D) was dis- 
covered a deposit of pottery which will be discussed in another connection. South 
of the Stoa are some remains of a cement pavement which apparently belongs to 
the building. At one point a shallow gutter extending toward the south led the rain- 
water from the Stoa into a deep drain which runs parallel to the building at a dis- 
tance of ca. 2 m. This arrangement and the height of the ancient ground level indi- 
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cate that the Stoa was not entered from the south side. The rooms in the south row 
were probably, therefore, store-rooms, accessible only from the shops in front. The 
store-rooms, as well as the shops, were probably lighted both from the south and 
from the north. Some blocks with beveled edges, which seem to belong to the build- 
ing, are probably from windows on the south side. Between the shops and the store- 
rooms traces of doors (g) have been found. It may be that the wall separating the 
two did not extend up to the ceiling but may have consisted of a parapet surmounted 
by a grill. The discovery last vear of a post for such a grill, and the necessity of pro- 
viding light for the shops in the interior of the building make such an arrangement 
probable. 

During the Roman period a series of smaller buildings were constructed in the 
area formerly occupied by the shops and store-rooms of the Greek building. These 
Roman structures do not extend equally far to the south, which seems to indicate 
that they were roofed as separate buildings. On the north side, however, they all 
extend to the front wall of the Greek shops. Moreover, in most cases there was no 
proper fagade in front of the Roman rooms but merely one or more doors leading into 
the interior. In view of these facts it is highly probable that the colonnade of the 
Stoa was reconstructed and used by the Romans after the Greek shops had been 
demolished. Numerous drums and capitals of the interior Ionic columns preserve 
the heavy Roman mortar covering a fine Greek stucco. A large number of these 
drums and other blocks of the Stoa were built into a wall in front of the mosaic floor 
discovered last vear. The nature of the fill above the mosaics indicates that the final 
destruction of the Stoa, like that of most buildings in Corinth, took place toward the 
end of the fourth century a.p. 

Of the Roman structures already referred to three were discussed in the report of 
last year. The westernmost of these, which consists of a large room with an exedra 
on the south side and an anteroom on the north, was fully cleared this year. On 
either side of the broad doorway leading from the anteroom into the main room 
stood statues on inscribed pedestals. The base of the pedestal on the right side still 
remains tn situ, and the base on the left side together with the pedestal has been set 
up in its original position.! The anteroom was entered from the north through three 
openings, a larger one in the middle and a smaller on each side. In Byzantine times a 
winepress (Fig. 1, E) was built, chiefly of ancient marble blocks, to the north of the 
anteroom. From a large basin, measuring 3.55 m. x 2.90 m., in which the grapes 
were trampled, the must was led off through a pipe into a deep pit carefully stuccoed 
on all sides. Several coins found on the floor of the winepress are dated in the tenth 
century. 

West of the room with the exedra is another large room (Fig. 1, Pl. XVI, 2, F) with 
an inside measurement of 11.22 x 10.77 m. The floor is made of split pebbles laid with 
the flat side up. Sunk into the floor is a kind of implurtum (h), built chiefly of broken 
tiles and mortar. Both the implurium and the pebble floor seem to belong to a 
late reconstruction. Three periods can be distinguished. South of the impluvium 
and partly hidden under the pebble floor were found the two lowest steps of a grand 
stairway (7) leading to the South Basilica, which will be discussed below. The 

! For the inscription on the pedestal see A.J.A. XXXVII, 1933, p. 568. 
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stairway had a width of ca. 7 m. These stairs, as indicated by the rise of the two re- 
maining steps, led to a porch in front of the Basilica at the level of the main floor of 
that building. The stairway in its original form belongs to the first construction of the 
South Basilica, which, as we shall see, is not later than the first century A.p. But the 
room with the exedra and the other Roman buildings constructed over the founda- 
tions of the Greek shops are later than the Basilica. At a still later period, probably 
in the time of the Antonines, a marble facade was built in front of the stairway on 
the foundations for the front wall of the Greek shops. Of this fagade the marble 
stylobate, two anta bases (j), and one column base (/) remain in situ. The column 
bases had a lower diameter of 1.25 m. The corner block of a cornice, the upper part of 
an anta capital, and an epistyle-frieze block found in the vicinity fit the dimensions 
of the facade. On the frieze is preserved part of an inscription: 


—— gwrnpias x[ai] veikns x[ai] aiw|viov 


and below on the architrave is the name Baddevrwravod (sic). The letters are very care- 
lessly cut. The inscription probably records some late repairs to the building, which 
must have taken place shortly before the final destruction.! The pebble floor and 
the implurium might well belong to this late reconstruction. 

The next room to the west (Fig. 1, G) is but partly excavated. In the fill directly 
above the floor were found numerous architectural pieces of marble, some of which 
apparently belonged to the interior decoration of the building. The carving of most 
of these fragments is unusually fine as compared with other Roman work from 
Corinth. Part of a floor was discovered, originally paved with thin marble slabs. A 
further description of this building must be reserved for a later report. 

In the excavations of 1933, chiefly in the room with the mosaic floor, were found 
several fragments of a Roman sima of terracotta with a lion’s head spout in the mid- 
dle, a bearded head in profile on the left side, and a female head in profile on the 
right.? Of the female head only part of the hair was preserved on two small fragments. 
This vear numerous fragments of sima of the same kind were discovered. A few of 
these came from room F, but most of them came out of the room farther west (G), 
and a few pieces were discovered in the South Basilica. They are of two varieties. 
In one of these (Fig. 4) the modeling of the two heads is sharp and detailed. Along 
the upper edge is an egg-and-dart moulding above two plain raised bands (astragals). 
In the second variety (Fig. 5) the heads are somewhat smaller and the details less 
sharply rendered. The moulding at the top consists of an egg-and-dart in low relief 
without the raised bands below. Together with these were found several pieces of 
sima of a different type, with double spirals on either side of the lion’s head. Numer- 
ous fragments of roof tiles came from the same fill, some of them stamped 
COL.L.IVL.COR.AC. This is one of the most common stamps on Roman 


tiles in Corinth.* 


! The earthquake of 375, the year in which Valentinian II became emperor (Zosimus, iv, 18) seems 
to have caused considerable destruction in Corinth. Several buildings are known to have been restored 
in the last decades of the century, shortly before the destruction by Alaric (see below concerning the 
West Shops, and cf. Corinth, X, The Odeum, pp. 97 and 148; A.J.A. XXXIII, 1929, p. 97). 

A.J .A. XXXVII, 19383, p. 563, fig. 7. 3 Cf. Corinth, X, Odeum, p. 138, fig. 135 a. 
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The building south of the South Stoa,' already referred to as the South Basilica 


(Fig. 1, Pl. XVII, 1), has not been fully excavated, but enough has been cleared to show ~° 


the complete plan. It is a rectangular structure with an outer measurement of 40.20 
m. x 25.30 m. The outer wall, which has a thickness of ca. 0.89 m., is built of large 
blocks, carefully fitted together. The north wall is finished on both sides. The outside 
was stuccoed and on the inside the joints were pointed up with mortar. On the east 
and south sides, where the ground level was higher, the outer wall is rough on the 
outside. The west wall has not yet been cleared. Within this outer wall is a smaller 
rectangle, with an outside measurement of 26.80 m. x 11.80 m. The distance between 
the inner and the outer rectangles is slightly less than 6 m. on all four sides. The walls 
of the inner rectangle are built much like the outer walls but of somewhat smaller 
blocks. They are smoothly finished on the outside but rough toward the inside, 
showing that the inner rectangle was filled to the top of the existing walls. More- 
over, the natural rock was left standing in some places nearly as high as the walls. 
What is preserved of the building belongs to the basement, which consisted of a cov- 
ered passage (cryptoporticus) extending around the entire building. The total height 
of this passage, ca. 3.60 m., appears on the south side, where several of the cuttings 
for ceiling beams are preserved both in the inner and in the outer walls. At one point 
in the east passage opposite the northeast corner of the inner rectangle an unfluted, 
monolithic column of poros (/) is standing in its position. Probably there were other 
interior supports which have disappeared. 

The main entrance to the building was on the north side, where a porch (Fig. 1, 
Pls. XVI, 2, XVII, 1, H), 7.70 m. wide, projects 2.65 m. from the north face of the 
wall. The substructure for the porch consists of a core of hard, rubble concrete faced 
with a wall of large poros blocks, which probably supported a row of six columns. The 
marble stairway which led up to the porch from the north has been described above. 
Two doors (m), 1.22 and 1.25 m. wide, one on either side of the porch, gave entrance 
from the north into the eryptoporticus. On the south side of the building three porch- 
like structures (I, J, K) are built against the outer wall, with which they are bonded 
together. Since the building obviously was entered from the Agora through the large 
porch, it is not likely that there were three separate entrances on the south side. 
Hence we must assume that the three foundations were not for porches but for rec- 
tangular exedrae facing the north, i.e., the interior of the building. The large exedra, 
probably a tribunal, measures 7.70 m. in width on the inside, which is approximately 
the same as the total width of the north porch.” 

Two building periods can be distinguished. The exact date of the first period has 
not yet been determined, but it must fall somewhere between the founding of the 
Roman colony, 46 B.c., and the end of the first century of our era. That the building 
is Roman is conclusively shown by the method of construction and the nature of the 
fill. Moreover, the north porch, which is part of the original structure, and the stair- 


' Part of the north wall which was uncovered in 1933 appears in A.J.A. XX XVII, 1933, pl. LXII, 1. 
* The South Basilica is almost a duplicate of the Julian Basilica but is better preserved. The plan 
and size of the two buildings, the nature of the construction and even the dimensions of the building 
blocks are practically identical. But no porch or tribunal has been found belonging to the Julian Ba- 
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way leading up to it cannot have been built as long as the South Stoa was intact. 
About the end of the first century A.p., the cryptoporticus was filled with earth and 
the two doors leading into it from the north were blocked up with stones. At that 
time, or slightly earlier, the Roman buildings were erected in the place originally 
occupied by the shops and store-rooms of the South Stoa. 

East of the South Basilica are three rooms with mosaic floors (Pl. X VII, 1). The cen- 
tral room, which is the largest, is comparatively well preserved. The mosaics consist 
of a central panel, 1.65 m. x 0.67 m., on which is depicted a Nereid riding on the back 
of a Triton. Above hovers a winged Eros. Surrounding the central panel is a series of 
five squares, separated from each other by intricate geometric patterns. The squares 
are decorated with figures of Eros riding on marine animals (Fig. 6).! The mosaic 
is comparatively well preserved. There are some ancient patches made with slightly 
larger tesserae but following in the main the original designs. On the north side are 
two circular holes from mediaeval pits, and along the west side are some deep cracks 
caused by the removal of the east wall of the South Basilica, which also formed the 
west wall of the rooms with mosaics. 

The floor of the north room is ca. 0.16 m. higher than that of the central room 
from which it was entered through a door in the middle of the wall. Part of the 
marble threshold (Fig. 1, Pl. X VII, 1,2, m) still remains. The mosaic (Pl. X VIT, 2) is not 
so well preserved as the one just described. The central panel has been repaired in sev- 
eral places, as a result of which the figures are badly distorted. But even where the 
original is intact the design is so carelessly rendered as to make it difficult to interpret 
the scene. In the centre is a semi-nude figure of a man standing in a chariot. His head 
is completely obliterated by an ancient patch. In his raised right hand he holds what 
seems to be a drinking horn. His cloak hangs from the shoulder and flutters in the 
wind. A transverse piece of clothing extends from the right shoulder and passes 
under the left arm. This is probably the panther’s skin, which helps to identify the 
figure as Dionysos. Beside him stands the charioteer, nude to the waist. The nude 
parts are rendered in black. The chariot is drawn by two feline animals so badly 
executed that at first sight they appear like a pair of fishes. From the spots on their 
bodies and a feeble indication of front feet it seems probable that they were intended 
as panthers. On either side of the central groups is a human figure wearing a skin 
over the shoulders tied in front. Each carries a large, bell-shaped object, probably a 
kantharos. The lower halves of their bodies hardly appear at all. They seem to be 
intended as centaurs, but the equine forelegs are so disproportionately small and 
carelessly executed, that it is difficult to determine what they are. The cloud effect 
seen in the foreground is probably intended to give motion to the scene. One gets the 
impression that the mosaic is a free and poor copy of an earlier picture. The composi- 
tion is good and the general effect is better than the execution of the single figures. 
The confusion in the lower part of the picture and the complete disregard of some of 
the important elements are indications that the copyist attempted to reproduce 
some work the details of which he did not understand. To the right and left of the 
panel are four squares depicting Eros in various attitudes. 

The south room, which communicated with the central room through a door (0) 

! The photograph reproduced in figure 6 is from a copy in water color by Miss Marian Welcker. 
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in the northeast corner, has a very simple geometric pattern. The tesserae are larger 
and the work is coarser than in the other mosaics. The three rooms do not have the 
same orientation, and none is oriented exactly like the South Basilica. This is rather 
remarkable in view of the fact that all three rooms were obviously built while the 
east wall of the Basilica was still standing. The south room has the shape of a trape- 
zium. A detailed study of the three mosaics will probably bring out a difference in 
date, but this must be reserved for a final publication. 

Among the late buildings erected above the ruins of the South Basilica one (Fig. 
1, P1. XVII, 1, L) is of particular interest because of its peculiar shape. It consists of a 
rectangular room, measuring 8.75 m. from north to south and 7.50 m. from east to 
west. On the north side is a semicircular apse with a radius of ca. 2.50 m. The walls 
are constructed chiefly of material from the Basilica, which seems to have been in 
ruins some time before the apsidal building was erected. The architect of the iater 
building could hardly’ have failed to take advantage of the well preserved earlier 
walls for foundations of his building if he had known the plan of the Basilica. The 
main entrance of the apsidal building was on the south side, where the threshold is 
still in situ. At a later period two doors were made in the west wall and the south 
door may have been blocked up. It is tempting to identify the apsidal building as an 
early Christian church in spite of the north-to-south orientation. In the East the 
churches were regularly oriented with the apse on the east side,’ but in Italy excep- 
tions to this rule are by no means rare. Numerous Christian graves were found to 
the south and west of the building under discussion, but no graves were found with- 
in the walls of the building itself. This shows that the building was standing at the 
time when the surrounding area was used as a cemetery. It may have served as a 
funeral chapel. 

South of the building with the apse and directly above the main tribunal of the 
South Basilica were found traces of a late mosaic floor (Fig. 1, M), the north edge 
of which was laid bare. The rest of the building, which extends under the present 
school lot, could not be excavated. The mosaic floor has the same orientation as the 
apsidal building with which it may have had some connection. 

In the west area (Fig. 7) some supplementary digging was done in various parts 
of the excavated section. In the westernmost shop (XX XIII) the well, which was 
cleared in the campaign of last year, contained a large number of fragments of the 
well-curb. These have now been assembled and the well-curb has been restored to 
its original place (Fig. 8). Its inner diameter measures ca. 0.45 m., and its height 
above the floor of the shop 0.63 m. It was made of a single block of poros with a 
simple kymation above and below. In the upper edge is a cutting which probably 
held a windlass. That some mechanical device was used for drawing water is further 
shown by the absence of rope marks in the well-curb. If the shop wells, as seems 
likely, were used also as coolers for the products sold in the shops, some provision 
must have been made for lowering and raising these objects. 


' Some exceptions occur, e.g., at Mistra, where the slope of the ground necessitated a deviation from 
the rule, but no such reason is apparent at Corinth. Professor G. A. Soteriou has kindly called my at- 
tention to the fact that the eastward orientation of the Christian Church was not definitely established 


before the end of the fourth century (cf. Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. I, iv, 37 ff.). 
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In 1933 a row of Doric columns was discovered (PI. XVIII, 1, N) extending 
northward from the northwest corner of the South Stoa. Parts of four monolithic’ 
columns are still standing, one to a height of over 3 m. The columns are archaic but 
the foundation is obviously Roman. At the north end is a reservoir (O) of hard con- 
crete, the inside lined with stucco. Two pipes, with some of the lead still left in the 
holes, issued from the reservoir, 0.50 m. above the bottom. The reservoir, which 
had an inside measurement of ca. 2.05 m. square, and a depth of over 1.50 m., is now 
lying on its side. Its present position shows that it has fallen from a higher level. 
Investigating the fill below the reservoir we discovered a square foundation slightly 
larger than the reservoir. Obviously this is part of the substructure on which the 

reservoir rested. When the poros 

| blocks were removed and used 

for building material only the con- 
crete basin was left. The founda- 
tion of the colonnade abutted 
against the foundation of the 
reservoir. The colonnade, as was 
pointed out in the report of last 
vear,' faces both east and west, 
and, moreover, does not turn the 
corner as if it were part of a 
building. Apparently the columns 
served merely as supports for the 
aqueduct which supplied the 
Fic. 8.—Wew.-Curs tx XXXIII reservoir with water.? The reason 

for bringing the water at such a 

high level is obvious. The reservoir, which must have been too high to be within 
reach from below, was probably used as a distribution tank from which the water was 
sent under pressure through the leaden pipes to various fountains in the Agora. For 
the present it remains a matter of conjecture whether the water was brought from 
the higher slopes of Acrocorinth, where the Turkish fountain of Hadji Mustapha 
still supplies part of the village with water, or the pipe supported by the archaic 
columns was a branch of the famous Hadrianic aqueduct from Lake Stymphalos. 

Some three meters east of the reservoir was uncovered what appears to be the 
west end of a row of shops with a colonnade in front. Only a single shop (PI. 
XVIII, 1, P) has been cleared entirely, but the walls continue toward the east under 
the unexcavated section of the Agora. The shop, measuring 3 m. x 2.75 m. on the 
inside, is considerably larger than the Roman shops in the east area. The colonnade 
is not quite in line with the front of the east row of shops, but the orientation is the 
same. The two probably belong to different units of buildings extending through 
the middle of the Agora from east to west, and separated in the centre by a propylon 
or a flight of simple stairs. Between the shop and the reservoir two steps (Q) are 
left of a stairway leading from the lower north half of the Agora to the higher section 
on the south side. At the east end close to the large circular base are traces of a ramp 

1A.J.A, XXXVI, 1933, p. 566. ? This explanation was first offered by B. H. Hill. 
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which served the same purpose. Another stairway (R), leading upward to the west, 
was found at the very edge of the excavated area northwest of the reservoir. 

The chief work in this area was carried on farther west. The West Shops, dis- 
covered in one of the early campaigns, were hitherto supposed to have extended 
southward only as far as the large rubble foundation, which apparently is the sub- 
structure of a grand staircase that led up to the paved area in front of Temple E. 
We have now discovered that the six shops on the north side of the staircase were 
balanced by a similar row of six shops on the south side (Fig. 7, Pl. XVIII, 2,(1)—(6)). 
Three of these, at the south end of the row, still preserve the original Roman vaulting 
of hard rubble. Much of the front wall of the shops remains, but it has been so many 
times repaired that the original construction does not at first sight stand out. Most 
of the doors were blocked up in Byzantine times, and later arches built in front of the 
shop doors. The Roman wall was built of large blocks of poros in regular courses. 
The rear wall of the shops and the partition walls are of rubble masonry, but the 
spring of the vaults rests on a single course of poros blocks.' 

Of the colonnade in front of the shops several architectural members were found 
in the excavation directly in front of the shops. Many of these were built into later 
walls. The capitals, like those belonging to the colonnade north of the monumental 
staircase, have animals’ heads flanked by a pair of wings carved in relief. On one of 
the capitals from the new excavation human faces take the place of the animal heads. 
The columns stood on high bases (p), constructed of poros blocks and revetted with 
marble. One base is preserved to a height of 1.40 m. above the level of the stylobate. 
The square base was surmounted by a plain, circular plinth of marble, on which 
rested the column base proper. At the south end the colonnade abutted against a 
heavy wall (S) with an anta facing the last column. Part of the base (q) and a much 
defaced capital of the anta are preserved. The heavy wall probably formed a square 
which served both as a strengthening buttress for the vault of the last shop and as an 
architectural feature of the colonnade itself. A similar tower-like structure, less well 
preserved, flanked the building on the north side. 

Several blocks of the marble architrave from the colonnade were found. On one 
of these is carved an inscription in large letters extending over two fasciae. The 
preserved letters form part of a formula similar to that already referred to from the 
facade in front of the staircase of the South Basilica. The two inscriptions clearly date 
from the same period, i.e., from the second half of the fourth century A.p., and prob- 
ably refer to restorations made after the earthquake of 375. Two blocks from the 
colonnade farther north have traces of an inscription which has not vet been de- 
ciphered.2, On one of these blocks the name, )a8-Bad{evtwiavoi], is preserved. 

Traces of occupation in Greek times are very scanty here. North of shop (6), 
in the area occupied by the monumental stairway, were found traces of a Greek 
road running approximately north to south. Some architectural fragments were also 


1 In the case of the other Roman buildings with vaulted ceiling in Corinth, the walls are regularly 
made of poros blocks and only the vaults of rubble. This was the case in the Odeum and the Northwest 
Shops, except in the large central shop, which has a vault of poros voussoirs, and probably also in the 
shops of the North Market and the Lechaeum Road shops. 

2 Drawings of the inscriptions were published by B. D. Meritt in Corinth, VIII, 1, Greek Inscriptions, 
no. 113. 
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found, the most important of which is an anta capital of marble (Fig. 9). The front 
is decorated with a palmette and lotus pattern, and in the corners are volutes. The * 
back is so roughly worked that the capital cannot have been fitted to other blocks of 
stone, but was probably set against a wall of unbaked brick. The right end of the 
block is finished with a volute on the back also. In the top are two rectangular dowel 
cuttings without pour-channels, and two square holes. In the bottom are two dowel 
holes. The block was lying on the floor of shop (2). Both the carving and the dowels 
show that the capital cannot be later than the fourth century B.c. The shop owner 
may have found it somewhere and used it as a base for the display of his wares. 


Fic. 9.—Anta CaprraL OF MARBLE. 


Built into the numerous late walls in front of the shops were found three drums of 
an acanthus column (visible in Pl. XVIII, 2), surprisingly similar to the famous 
column with the three dancing women in Delphi. The best preserved shaft has a length 
of 1.835 m., and a lower diameter of 0.59 m. This is apparently the second drum from 
the bottom. Two small fragments of acanthus leaves, found in the same vicinity, 
are probably from the first drum consisting of a ring of large flaring leaves like those 
at the base of the Delphic column. The third drum which is broken at both ends, 
was presumably slightly shorter than the second drum. The top drum, preserved to 
its entire length, had a ring of short leaves at the bottom and above these four 
elongated leaves with the upper ends turned out. In the top is a square dowel hole, 
and a deeply-cut setting mark for the capital. Earlier in the season a marble capital 
(Pl. XTX, A) was discovered in the same vicinity. In each corner is a kneeling human 
figure and between each pair of figures a single acanthus leaf. The lower diameter 
of the capital is 0.025 m. smaller than the diameter of the circle incised in the top- 
most drum, and the dowel hole in the capital is circular.'_ In spite of these discrep- 


! The two drums with both ends preserved have rectangular dowel holes in the bottom and circular 
holes in the top. 
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ancies it is natural to suppose that the capital belongs to the column. On the whole, 
the carving of the drums is better than that of the capital, and it is not unlikely that 
the capital was made for a later use, the original having been destroyed or carried 
away. The column probably served as a pedestal for some free standing monument. 

The sculptural finds are numerous. One of the best preserved statues is a draped, 
female figure (Pl. XX, AB) of more than life size,' found in a late wall south of the west 
shops. The lower right arm, the whole left arm, and the left foot, which were carved 
in separate pieces, are missing, and the head is broken away. It is obviously a Roman 
copy of a statue from the second half of the fifth century B.c. The total absence of 
attributes makes it difficult to identify the figure with certainty. On the other 
hand, the original from which it is derived was probably a cult statue of some 
importance. One might even venture to suggest that the creator of the type belonged 
to the Pheidian school of art. There are in Olympia two statues, only half life size, 
and somewhat carelessly executed, which are obviously copies of the same original.? 
They represent Nemesis-T'yche and were, appropriately enough, set up on either 
side of the vaulted passage leading into the Stadium. The relation of the two deities 
is obvious. The Tyche who granted success to the victor was also the Nemesis who 
caused his opponent to be defeated. And just as the two conceptions were closely 
associated in religion, so the two deities were often represented in art in a similar 
guise. Pausanias in his description of the monuments in the Agora (ézi ris a&yopéas) 
at Corinth mentions a temple of Tyche and a standing statue of Parian marble,* 
obviously the cult statue in the temple. It is tempting to see in the newly dis- 
covered statue the very image which Pausanias saw.‘ There are, moreover, certain 
features of the statue which can best be explained on the basis of this identification. 
If the statue was copied from a Greek work of art it is probable that the Roman 
sculptor, however faithfully he may have adhered to the original figure, nevertheless 
represented the goddess with the attributes common in Roman times. The Fortuna 
of the Romans usually holds the cornucopia in her left hand, and a steering-oar or a 
patera in her right and wears the mural crown on her head. The right forearm of our 
statue was carved in a separate piece and fastened with an iron dowel at the elbow. 
Since the arm was bent forward it could hardly have supported a very heavy object, 
but the position is exactly correct if a patera was held in the hand. A steering-oar 
would probably rest on the base, but there is no break in the marble to indicate 
that such an attribute was added to the figure. On the other hand, the pose of the 
statue shows that some heavy object was held in the left hand. The left breast and 
shoulder are raised so as to make the statue now appear somewhat lopsided. More- 
over, the whole arm, although held close to the body, was made in a separate piece 
and fastened by three heavy iron dowels. The folds indicate that the arm was bent at 
the elbow. All these features would be appropriate to a figure holding a cornucopia 
in the left hand.’ 

! The total height preserved above the base is 1.67 m. 


2G. Treu, Olympia, III, pl. LIX, 2, 3. 3 Pausanias, II, ii, 8. 
* The marble of our statue does not resemble the Parian, but on such a point Pausanias’ information 


cannot be implicitly relied upon. 
5 Part of a cornucopia of the same kind of marble as our statue was found at the west end of the Agora 


in 1908 (F. P. Johnson, Corinth, IX, Sculpture, no. 214), but too little remains to show whether it could 
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It would be interesting, if perhaps unprofitable, to pursue further the quest for 
the original from which our statue was copied. The style points to Attica, to the’ 
school which produced the Parthenon sculptures and the Korae of the Erechtheum. 
A prominent sculptor of this school made the famous statue of Nemesis at Rham- 
nous. But here we tread on dangerous ground; too many candidates have already 
been proposed for the honor of being copies of Agorakritos’ masterpiece — or was it 
Pheidias’? Yet the new figure at least meets the demands as far as style is concerned, 
and that can hardly be said for some of its rivals. 

The figure of a Nike! (Plate XX, C) was discovered on the floor of the crypto- 
porticus of the South Basilica. The goddess is represented in a striding attitude. The 
modeling is accurate and the general effect is very pleasing. The nude parts are 
especially well rendered. The wings were set in separately. Only the marble tenons 
by which they were fastened were found with the statue, but a small piece of a 
marble wing from the same vicinity may belong. As soon as the statue was exposed 
to the air, the lead filling around the tenons began to expand, causing numerous frac- 
tures in the marble. To prevent further damage the lead was removed and the mar- 
ble tenons taken out. It was then found that each tenon was marked with a letter, 
that of the left wing had a gamma and the other a delta. The same letters are cut on 
the back of the statue just below the attachments of the wings. The right arm 
seems to have been broken and doweled together in ancient times. The left arm was 
held forward, probably holding a wreath or a palm-branch. The place of finding 
shows that the statue was discarded as early as the end of the first century A.D. 
The upper part of a Hermes Kriophoros (Fig. 10), discovered in front of the 
west shops, belongs to a torso found in the same vicinity in 1904. The human figure 
is carefully modeled in the archaizing style, but the ram is rather sketchily done. 
The face is in a poor state of preservation. A better preserved copy of the same 
original from which our statue is derived is preserved in the Wilton House 
Collection.? 

In the west area, which yielded most of the sculpture, were found two Roman 
portrait heads. One of these (Pl. XTX, B), considerably over life size, is from a statue 
of Antoninus Pius wearing an olive wreath. The head was carved in the same piece 
of marble as the statue. The pupils of the eyes, which were set in separately, are lost. 
The nose is broken away, and the eyebrows and beard are badly worn off. Neverthe- 
less, the identification can hardly be doubted, and the size of the head shows that it 
belongs to an important statue of the emperor. 

The second head from the same area (Fig. 11) is better preserved. Only the tip of 
the nose is broken away. In the shape of the forehead and the rendering of the hair, 
there is a strong resemblance to portraits of the Julio-Claudian family, but the type 
of eyes with incised rings indicating the pupils and the peculiar stippling of beard 


have belonged to the statue. A mutilated marble head (Corinth, IX, Sculpture, no. 54) with a turreted 
crown, discovered in one of the early campaigns, was at first thought to belong to the new statue, but 
repeated attempts at fitting the head to the torso revealed that the two cannot have been part of the 
same figure. 

! The total height above the base is 1.15 m. 

? Reinach: Repertoire, I, 363, 6. For a detailed discussion of the statue see Johnson: Corinth, TX, 
Sculpture, p. 28 f., no. 21. 
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and eyebrows are unmistakable characteristics of the sculpture from the third 
century A.D. 

Several fragments of a statue in military dress were discovered in the east area. 
The best piece is shown in Figure 12. The reliefs on the metal lappets are unusually 
elaborate. In the upper row every other lappet is decorated with a goat’s head in i 
front view; the others have two rams’ heads in profile with a palmette filling the q 
space below. In the second row there are likewise alternating designs, consisting of a 


Fic. 10.—Sratvur oF HerRMEs KrIoPHOROS Fic. 11.—Roman Portrait Heap 


bearded human head, the beard terminating in a palmette, and two elephants’ heads. 
The third row has small rosettes in the center of each lappet, and the fourth, mostly 
hidden, is plain. The reliefs are low, but delicately carved. Of the design on the 
breastplate only a small part is preserved on this fragment, but another piece, which 
may be from the same statue, has the figures of Romulus and Remus with the wolf. 
A third piece from the back of the statue preserves some of the lappets decorated 
with simple palmettes. The decorations on the lappets are of the kind commonly 
found on statues from the time of Augustus.! 


1 Cf. the statue of Mars Ultor in the Museo Capitolino (Jones, Cat. of Mus. Cap., p. 39, no. 40), which 
is a second century copy of the cult statue dedicated by Augustus in the year 2 B.c. A more exact 
parallel to the fragment from Corinth is offered by a torso in Leningrad (Hekler, Jahreshefte, XIX-XX, 
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An unusual 
piece of marble, 
also from the 
west area, is 
shown in Figure 
13. It consists of 
an hexagonal col- 
umn of marble 
terminating in a 
human head with 
Fic. 12.—FRaGMENT OF StatuEIN Minitary long, flowing 

Danese hair, and promi- 
nent eyes and mouth. The column, the type of which 
is common in Byzantine church architecture, was ob- 
viously re-used when the head was carved on it. This 
fact alone indicates a comparatively late period for the 
head. But a human head carved in the round would 
hardly have been permitted in the Byzantine church 
after the iconoclastic period. Possibly this extraordinary 
piece of sculpture was executed during one of the 
periods of foreign occupation in Corinth. The style of 
sculpture, in so far as a stylistic study is possible of a 
head so crudely done, is reminiscent of some of the 
architectural sculptures in the Romanesque churches 
of France. 


Museum (West, Rémische Portrdtplastik, pl. XL, 172). 


In the room with the pebble floor in front 
of the monumental stairway of the South 
Basilica was discovered the statue (visible in 
Pls. XVI, 2, XVII, 1,) of a man wearing the 
Roman toga over the tunic. The hands and 
the head are missing, and part of the drapery 
on the left side is broken away. On the folds 
of the toga are traces of blue color. A similar 
statue, several large fragments of which were 
discovered in the same vicinity, have clear 
traces of purple color preserved on the toga, 
while the tunic which hangs down below seems 
to have been painted dark blue or black. 

Another draped Roman statue, wearing 
the pallium, was discovered in the west area 
(visible in Pl. XVIIT, 2). The head, which 
was carved in the same piece of marble as 
the body, and the feet are broken away. 


Fic. 18.—MarsBi_e CoLtuMn 
witH Human Heap at Top 


1916-1919, p. 192, fig. 120). Cf. also the well-known statue of Marcus Hole. Rufus in the Naples 
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Of the pottery discovered this year the greater part has not yet been cleaned and 
assembled. As in the preceding campaign most of the pottery is Byzantine. Some 
of the best preserved vases, discovered together in a refuse pit, are described by 
Professor Charles H. Morgan in a separate article. A few of the classical vases de- 
serve special mention. In the first shop from the east end of the South Stoa a deposit 
of Hellenistic pottery was found below the level of the Greek floor. South of the 
stairway a rectangular hollow was made after the Stoa had been built, and in this 
place, the bottom of which is ca. 0.80 m. below the toechobate level, the pottery 
was deposited.' Among the vases were some coarse pots, including a frying pan and 
a small, pointed amphora. One of the finest specimens of the decorated ware is a 
small bowl (Fig. 14) with incised and 
painted decorations on the inside. The 
fabric is very thin and the decorations un- 
usually fine for this kind of pottery. This 


Fic. Bow. From Potrrery Fic. 16.—LaGyNos FROM Soutu StToa 
Deposit 


bowl, as well as the bulk of the pottery from the deposit, appears to be of local make. 
But one large amphora with ribs on the body and painted designs on neck and 
shoulders, is made of red clay, quite different from the rest. The most interesting of 
the vases is a series of skyphoi with angular profile and two handles. Near the top are 
two parallel lines, between which on one side of the vase is painted an ivy pattern 
or some other design (Fig. 15 6, d, e). On the other side is an inscription in small 
letters incised after the vase was painted and fired. Usually the inscription consists 
of a single word. @.Xias appears on two vases (Fig, 15 c) and [Elipavas (Fig. 15 a) on 
one. Another vase of which the top alone is preserved carries the inscription & 
rap’ éhridas daveis (Fig. 15 

A vase of special interest was discovered in the southeast corner of the South Stoa. 
Outside the building against the east wall was found a stone bench through which 
a circular hole, 0.17 m. in diameter, was cut. At the bottom of this hole were found 


1A detailed study of this deposit will be published later. 
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Fic. 15.—InscriBep Vases Pottery Deposit 


the fragments of the lagvnos shown in Figure 16.' The decoration on the shoulder 
consists of an ivy pattern and rosettes made of dots, and on the neck is a simple 
wreath with ribbons tied in a bow. The narrow neck extends into the body in such a 

yay as to make it impossible to pour out more than about half the contents. Prob- 
ably a siphon was used with this kind of vase.* 

A considerable quantity of Roman pottery and lamps was also brought to light. 
Most of this came out of the South Basilica, which vielded a valuable collection of 
Arretine fragments, many of them with signatures. Below the partition wall between 
the room with the exedra and the anteroom on the north side we cleared one of the 
Greek shop wells (Fig. 1, VIII) which proved to have been filled up in early Roman 
times, probably at the time when the wall was built over it. The most important of 
the vases are some ink wells (Fig. 17), of which no less than seven could be put to- 
gether. They vary somewhat in size and shape. Some have curving sides with 
rounded profile, others have almost perpendicular sides which form a sharp angle 
with the top and the bottom. The top is uniformly concave, and in the centre is a 
hole with overhanging rim. One specimen had a small loop-handle on the side. The 
outside is covered with a thin glaze usually red, but sometimes brown. The inside 
invariably shows traces of the ink, which penetrated the clay and in some cases 
formed a thin, black deposit. 

! This type of vase, though common enough at other sites, has not, so far as I know, been discovered 


in Corinth before. 

? This gives point to the story of the fox and the crane, related by Plutarch (Quaest. Conv. I, i, 5). The 
liquid refreshments offered to the fox were served in a lagynos. Not only was it impossible for the fox to 
drink directly out of the vase, but the contents could not even be poured out. The crane, however, could 
use his long bill as a siphon to the great annoyance of his guest. 
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Fic. 17.—TeErracotta INK WELLS 


The total number of coins from this campaign is over seven thousand. Among 
these are three hoards, the largest of which dates from the time of the Frankish occu- 
pation. It contains 388 coins in all, one gold coin of John I, seven Venetian silver 
coins, and ten silver coins of Henry III of England. The rest are billon, the majority 
being coins of Louis IX. All the coins, with the exception of the gold piece, are from 
mints outside of Greece. The other smaller hoards contained Byzantine bronze coins. 

Among the small finds and miscellaneous objects only a few can be mentioned in 
this report. The flute, shown in Figure 18, was discovered in a well, the contents of 
which are not later than the end of the fifth century B.c. The flute is of bone, made in 
sections which fit into each other. The inner diameter measures exactly 1 em., the 
total length of the two pieces is 0.236 m., and the diameter of the holes 0.0085 m. 
The shorter section preserves one end of the instrument and two circular holes. The 
longer section has four holes, three on one side and one on the opposite side. If the 
two sections are put together as shown in the figure the distances between the holes 


Fic. 18.—Bone Fiute Founp 1x WELL 


measure 1-2=0.039 m.; 2-3=0.022 m.; 3-4=0.023 m.; 4-5=0.019 m.; and 
5-6=0.019 m. Hence the distance between the first and second holes is about twice 
as long as the average distance between the other holes. If the instrument was used 
like a modern flute the left end (as shown in the photograph) would have to be 
stopped up and the first hole used for blowing. At least one section is lost, for the 
right end of the second piece has a cutting on the inside where the next section was 
fitted in. The flute was carved in imitation of a reed, with longitudinal grooves on 
the under side. Similar flutes of actual reed have been discovered in Egypt,'! but 
this is, I believe, the earliest specimen of its kind from Greece. 


! See article by A. A. Howard in Harvard Stud. in Cl. Phil. IV, pp. 1-60. 
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Fic. 19.—Carvep Ivory Coms 


In one of the Byzantine houses in the east area was found a carved ivory comb 
(Fig. 19) with two lions on one side and two birds, probably peacocks, on the other. 
The birds stand on either side of a tall vase which resembles the Eucharistic chalice. 

An iron anchor (Fig. 20), weighing ca. 40 kilograms, was discovered in one of the 
vaulted west shops. It differs from the modern anchor in the shape of the flukes, 
which are practically straight with only the ends turned up. The shops seem to have 
continued in use throughout Byzantine times and later, and it is difficult to tell from 
the context to what period the anchor belongs. It may have been kept by the shop- 
keeper as a curio, or possibly the shop in its latest use was turned into a storeroom 
where the anchor may have been put away temporarily and later forgotten. The 
great distance to the sea makes the second explanation less plausible. 

In Figure 21 is shown a table leg of marble, discovered close to the stairway of the 
South Basilica. It was broken in five places and the fragments scattered over a wide 
area. The total height is 0.75 m. The carving is very fine and the marble has been 
treated in some way so as to take on a smooth, but not glossy surface. The leg was 
apparently carved in imitation of ivory work. Two fragments of a similar leg were 
discovered in the same vicinity. The table top consisted of a circular slab of porphyry 
with a diameter of 0.42 m. This rested on a somewhat thicker slab of white marble in 
which are cuttings at the edge for the table legs. 

The inscriptions, though fragmentary, are numerous. Two have already been dis- 
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Fic. 20.—Iron ANCHOR FROM 
Roman SHIP 


Fig. 21.—TasBite Lea oF Fic. 21.—TaBLeE Lec or 
Marste. Front View Mars Sipe View 


cussed in connection with the buildings to which they belong, the others will be 


published later. 
Oscar BRONEER 
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SEVERAL VASES FROM A BYZANTINE DUMP AT CORINTH > 


IN REMOVING the upper fill near the southwest corner of the South Basilica, there 
came to light a deposit of Byzantine vases evidently from a dump heap, because, 
though all were broken, many were nearly complete. Since these plates and bowls 
were found confined within four walls with fragments of glassware and coins, it 
seemed worth while to present them in a separate preliminary notice, while more 
detailed study will be given in the final publication.' 

The area of the dump was limited by the angle of two well-built, early Byzantine 
walls and two later walls of sturdy, though less careful, construction. The uniform 
fill, composed of fine earth, liberally mixed with charcoal, ash, bones, and sherds, 
began about a meter below the surface and continued down for about a meter and a 
half without change. Three coins were found, two at the top of the deposit, and one 
nearly at the bottom. The first two, though badly corroded, proved to be of the 
second half of the twelfth century,? thus providing a convenient terminus ante quem 
for the contents of the fill. The third coin was unfortunately so badly damaged as to 
be unidentifiable; but the uniform character of the whole deposit can leave no doubt 
that all are virtually contemporary. 

The Byzantine vases belong to the groups known as Early Sgraffito and Elaborate 
Incised Ware, both styles being found throughout the fill.* The two plates with 
human figures (Figs. 1 and 2) were found at the top of the deposit, while the less 
elaborate pieces were intermingled without distinction. Three shapes are common, 
the broad shallow plate,‘ the deep open bowl on a high foot,’ and the small cup 
without handle standing on a short stem and broad flat foot. 

The two figured plates belong to the category of elaborate incised ware. The more 
interesting of the two is shown in Figure 1. A lady wearing a crown or diadem is 
seated on the lap of a courtier resplendent with long curly locks and doublet and 
hose. A small folding stool supports the devoted pair, while from beneath it a 
frightened rabbit springs away to the right; and the left side of the scene is occupied 
by a tree. The design is so large that the feet of both figures and of the stool are 
incised beyond the limit of the simple border. Other interesting details are the 
flowers filling in parts of the design, and, by some queer stroke of incongruity, the 
pointed ends of the back of a throne, presumably added to the flimsy stool, project- 
ing above the shoulders of the figures. 

The second figured plate from the topmost stratum exhibits a centaur, whose 
horse’s body and legs are largely missing, confronting a camel-headed serpent.° 
He brandishes a large sword and holds a long wicker shield in front of him, so far in 
front that the serpent must needs be placed between them (Fig. 2). 


' IT am indebted to the Director of the American School, Mr. Richard Stillwell, and to Mr. Frederick 
O. Waagé, 3d, who is preparing the final publication of the Byzantine pottery from Corinth, for per- 
mission to present this article. 2 Manuel I, 1143-80, and Alexius ITI, 1195-1203. 

* A single example of a plate glazed a gray yellow-green was found. Also cups and a plate with a fine 
enamel-like glaze. * Waagé, Hesperia, I, 2, 1933, pl. X, 5. 5 Td., pl. X, 7. 

6 A similar scene is illustrated in H. Wallis, Byzantine Ceramic Art, pl. II. 
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Fic. with AMorous SCENE 


Fic. 2.—PLaTE with CENTAUR AND SERPENT 


Fis. 3.—Turee Vases ByzaNTINE Dump 
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Of the other six plates found in the upper half meter of the fill, four are of the 
elaborate incised type, and of these one has a bird in the center while the others 
limit themselves to the conventional ornamental forms. One large specimen is of the 
early sgraffito type; another is covered with a plain glaze. 

A small bow] of the elaborate incised ware, glazed a clear green, was found with 
these (Fig. 3, a); and a small cup on a stem, covered with an enamel-like white glaze 
streaked with blue.' 

The next half meter produced a very large fragmentary plate, the original diam- 
eter of which must have been approximately fifty centimeters, a shallow bowl,? 
and a large bow] of the ordinary type. Here, too, was found a cup which differs from 
the others in its relative squatness, and in the type of glaze employed, creamy in 
tone, opaque, and without a particularly brittle surface. The plate and bowls are in 
the elaborate incised style, but another fragmentary plate of large dimensions is in 
the early sgraffito technique. 

The remainder of the fill, which ceased abruptly at a total depth of two meters and 
forty centimeters below the surface, contained two bowls, one of which is com- 
pletely preserved (Fig. 3, b), in the elaborate incised category; an interesting plate 
with a raised rim in the early sgraffito manner; and two cups, adorned with the 
enamel-like glaze, one in plain white, and the other in deep, brilliant blue (Fig. 3, ¢). 

Throughout the entire fill were numbers of other sherds of both early sgraffito and 
elaborate incised styles. About half way down were found the remains of two glass 
bowls (Fig. 4, a), and a 
small vase or phial, very 
slender and mounted on a 
small, solid foot (Fig. 4, b). 
Here, too, were fragments 
of a flat plate with broad 
flat rim, apparently made 
without a foot, and covered 
with the brittle blue glaze 
already described. Undeco- 
rated sherds were very nu- 


merous including many fairly 
a 
R complete small amphorae, 
Fic. 4.—Gtuass VESSELS FROM ByzaNTINE Dump 
some of which bear on each 


shoulder a spectacle-like design painted on the clay in black or dark blue. 

This collection of pottery serves as further evidence that both the early sgraffito 
and elaborate incised wares were in use simultaneously at Corinth in the twelfth 
century,’ and adds a number of interesting and complete pieces to the collection of 


the new local museum. 
Cuar.es H. Moraan, IT 


Amuerst COLLEGE 


1 The clay of all the vases which are covered with this type of glaze is white and porous. 
2 The shape is similar to that of the normal bowls, save that the rim is much lower, and the center 


flatter. 
* Cf. Byzantine plates found in the Roman market at Corinth, De Waele, A.J.A. 34, 1930, pp. 442 ff. 
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BRONZE OBJECTS FROM OLD CORINTH, GREECE 
Puate XXI 


TI. An Earty CuristiAN STEELYARD WEIGHT! 


As A result of excavation in the area of the West Shops at Old Corinth, Greece, a 
promontory of land had been left projecting northward in front of the steps to 
Temple E.? In 1920 Mrs. Kosmopoulos sank three pits into this promontory and 
discovered the bronze vessels described on pp. 86 ff. The whole area was cleared by 
her in 1930 when the steelyard weight, Plate X XI, was found above hardpan in the 
northern end of the tongue. The earth had been completely disturbed by Byzantine 
excavations of apparently late date so that no stratification was observable. The 
weight is a bronze case, filled with lead, in the shape of a male bust in helmet and 
cuirass on a spreading rectangular base; a stout bronze eyelet-pin for suspension 
projects above the head. Total height: 0.21 m.; size of the base: 0.10 x 0.08 m.; 
weight: 5.8 kg. (12.68 lbs.). The bronze is 0.004 m. thick at the bottom edge, 0.0025 
m. thick just above it and 0.002 m. thick at the break under the left shoulder. 

When it was discovered, the usual accumulation of earth and corrosion obscured 
the object but prolonged soaking in water and cleaning by the caustic soda process 
rendered the finest detail of the decoration visible.* The surface had been destroyed 
only on the right side of the bust and of the face and on the nose. There is no trace 
of a concussion to prove that the bronze split at the sides as the result of a fall but, 
whatever the cause, the injury has been aggravated by the oxidizing and swelling 
of the lead along the fractures. 

The bottom edge is decorated with a double-lined zigzag. The sloping sides of the 
base are incised in a network pattern with a circle in each lozenge and the corners 
are accented by strips of herring-bone. Then come a narrow band divided in two by 
a center groove and a slightly wider band of tongue pattern. Above these the chest 
rises, schematized to have nearly the same contour on all sides. Laterally it overhangs 
the base and the shoulders are marked off into triangular areas in each of which 
is incised a stylized date palm on a background of tiny circles. A small ball in the 
round rests on the apex of each of these “epaulets.”’ The remainder of the chest is 
decorated with double-lined, inverted scales filled with circles, except around the 
neck in front where a Greek cross, pendant from a row of narrow, pointed lappets, 
intrudes upon the scale pattern. The neck is very thick and not modelled. The face is 


1 Through the kind agencies of Professors Rhys Carpenter and Richard Stillwell, Mrs. L. W. Kos- 
mopoulos was made aware of my interest in the steelyard weight and generously turned it over to me 
for publication; the bronze vessels she added later upon her own initiative. I am also indebted to her 
for a detailed account of the discovery of the objects and for fig. 3. The discussion of the weight has 
profited by Professor Elderkin’s attention and suggestion and through Professor Morey’s criticism of 
the original manuscript of which this is an epitomized form. 

2 The tongue of land is shown on the map in the Guide to the Excavations and Museum of Old Corinth, 
1928, and in Corinth, I, pl. IV. 

3 The weight was left in charge of Professor Stillwell upon Mrs. Kosmopoulos’ departure and under 
his direction the successful cleaning was effected. 
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flat and treated in the archaic manner with the brows, eyes and mouth represented 
by incision, not modelling. The eyebrows are indicated by fine lines drawn at an an-" 
gle. The short hair is parted in the middle and covers most of the low forehead. 
The helmet, which is much too small for the rest of the head, has a straight, narrow 
rim, slightly turned up and decorated with round-ended lappets. Small impressed 
ares cover the top. The long crest extends from in front of the eyelet-pin to a third 
of the way down the back of the figure; for the greater length its sides meet at an 
angle and are decorated inside with tongue pattern while the flat end has a herring- 
bone between grooved bands. 

The employment of the cire perdue method of hollow casting is indicated by the 
lack of marks of mould-joins and the evidence of the use of wax. The pellets on the 
shoulders were patently rolled between the hands 
and the irregularities of surface on both them and 
the ears are due to the force applied to make them 
adhere. The fracture of the crest at the neck 
shows that the matrix was bumped against some 
object which pressed the wax crest against the 
neck and obliterated the decoration at that point. 
The upper part of the crest is visibly moulded up 
against and around the eyelet-pin; this proves 
that the pin was already in place. It is likely that 
the pin was anchored in the core, with its end 
now buried in the lead, and that at least the head 
and neck were completely modelled in wax around 
it. The strength of solid bronze would be needed 
in those parts to endure the strain imposed by the 
heavy chest and base. The only parts noticeably 
undecorated, the outside of the crest and the pel- 
Fic. 1.—Sreeryarp WEIGHT IN THE lets, were probably left untouched for fear of dis- 


Britisu ISEUM 
. ae — _ placing them by the force of the incision. All the 

(Dalton, Cat. of Early Christian Antiqui- 
ties, No. 485, p. 98) decoration could have been incised with a point, 


a gouge and a small tube. 

Steelyard weights of early Roman times have been found in considerable numbers. 
In some cases the preservation of the beam also shows what range of weighing was 
possible. A steelyard with three hooks in the Metropolitan Museum could weigh up 
to fifty-eight pounds using one movable weight of two and a half pounds; ' a similar 
relation is indicated by another in the British Museum.? On this ratio the weight 
from Corinth could be used for loads of almost three hundred Roman pounds (about 
two hundred and ten pounds avdp.). All except the smallest weights are bronze cases 
filled with lead and the shapes they take are many, viz.: vases, shells, heads of ani- 
mals, busts of children, ephebes, warriors, mythological and divine beings, and 
emperors. Busts of emperors occur even among the earliest weights and they seem 

'G. M. A. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, 1915, no. 1720. 


2 British Museum, Guide to the Exhibition Illustrating Greek and Roman Life, 1920, p. 163. The sliding 
weight is calculated to have weighed 17,000 grs. (237 Ibs.) on a steelyard graduated up to 50 pounds. 
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to grow more frequent down into the third century.' Thereafter other subjects cease 
to appear and imperial personages reign supreme. 

Nine of these early Christian weights have been brought to notice in the literature 
known to me.? Six are half-length figures and of them five represent empresses 
whom Delbrueck definitely assigns to the fifth century and tentatively names as 
Galla Placidia, Licinia Eudocia and Pulcheria. The sixth (Fig. 1) is a bust in the Brit- 
ish Museum which Dalton suggests was intended to portray Phocas (602-610); the 
resemblance with coins of that emperor is the nearest approach to identity possible 
in an age during which obligations of portraiture rested lightly, when at all, upon 
those who cut the dies. The remaining three weights are 
in the form of a seated emperor holding a globe or globe 
cruciger in the right hand and resting the left on a shield 
at the side. In that of the Gréau Collection (Fig. 2) the 
shield is engraved with the cross monogram above the op- 
posed heads and necks of two horses. These partly nude 
seated figures, also placed by Delbrueck in the fifth cen- 
tury on the basis of style, are interesting survivals of pagan 
iconography, the apotheosized emperor made Christian by 
the substitution of a cross for a Victory on the globe.’ 

The Corinth weight takes its place at the head of this 
series as the earliest and most elaborate. There can be no 
doubt that it is the bust of an emperor. Present evidence 
shows that from the first to the third centuries the imperial 
bust grew more common and thereafter became exclusive. 
The armor is a definite link with the pagan imperial busts. 
That of Titus in the Louvre and the two of Caracalla in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale are cuirassed and the cuirass 
of Caracalla is, moreover, squamata like that of the Corinth ; 
weight, but with pendant scales.‘ Laurel wreaths crown °F THE Gréau Co so 
the heads of these busts, but during the third century ee << ae inn 

' Compared with the quantity of these weights said to be preserved in museums and collections, the 
number which has been published is very small. Busts of these Roman emperors have been noted: 
Augustus (Longpérier, Notice des bronzes antiques du Louvre, 1879, no. 640); Claudius (Walters, Cat- 
alogue of Bronzes in the British Museum, 1899, no. 832; head only); Titus (Longpérier, l.c., no. 658; 
reference is given to another from Pompeii, Museo Borbonico, I, pl. LV); Julia (Longpérier, l.c. no. 
659); Annius Verus, son of Marcus Aurelius (Longpérier, /.c. no. 663; Babelon and Blanchet, Catalogue 
des bronzes antiques de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 1895, nos. 841 and 842); Commodus (Longpérier, l.c. 


no. 665; Babelon and Blanchet, l.c. no. 845); Caracalla (Babelon and Blanchet, l.c. nos. 846 and 847); 
a young third century Caesar (J. Gréau, Collection Gréau, Catalogue des Bronzes Antiques, Paris, 1885, 
no. 318; not illustrated). 

2 Busts of empresses: R. Delbrueck, Spatantike Kaiserportradts, Berlin, 1933, pp. 229 ff.; bust of 
emperor: O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities in the British Museum, 1901, no. 485; 
seated emperors: J. Gréau, Collection Gréau, Catalogue des Bronzes Antiques, Paris, 1885, no. 319; 
Moscow, Institut arkheologii i iskysstvoznaniia, Trudy otdelenita arkheologii, I 1928, pl. VIII. A 
draped male bust illustrated by S. Reinach in Musée de Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Bronzes figurés de la 
Gaule romaine, no. 236, may also be late in date but several removals from the Roman prototype and 
very summary workmanship deprive it of significance. 

3 Delbrueck, Spdtantike Kaiser portrats, p. 17. 

‘The importance of the type of the cuirassed emperor in these objects is increased by the fact that 
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helmets supersede them on the cuirassed emperors of the coins and the Corinth 
weight conforms to this new mode. In fact, in early Christian times, a person marked: 
noticeably as a Christian and a warrior and represented in connection with a matter 
of imperial regulation could be only the emperor.'! 

To settle the matter of date, recourse must be made to the one unbroken series of 
imperial portraits, that of the coins. But since portraiture was not the chief concern 
of the artisan who made the weight, it is better to postpone the matter of actual 
likeness and compare first the details of costume which are not obscured by the style 
of execution. The cross, first of all, proves that the weight is Christian. Sulzberger 
has concluded that the common use of the cross as a symbol of Christian faith does 
not occur commonly until the beginning of the fifth century.2 But on the coins it 
appears from Constantinus the Great on, although infrequently until Valentinianus 
III (425-455). Its presence on the weight, therefore, does not necessarily imply a 
date later than the fourth century. Indeed, the relative position of this weight 
among the others is definitely fixed; since the bust is helmed it must be later than 

the laureate busts of the third century and earlier than the diademed figures as- 
signed to the fifth. The lack of drapery is equally specific for after the fourth century 

the imperial bust on coins, even when cuirassed, is usually draped. Then it has been 

noted already that the cuirass, and the squamata cuirass in particular, occurs on 

several of the pagan imperial busts. For the Corinth weight, accordingly, the general 

indications of costume not only fit the fourth century but even show closer connec- 

tions with the practices of the third than with those of the fifth. 

The squamata cuirass was in sporadic use from Greek times down into the middle 

ages; the reversed position of the scales is discussed below. On the coins, as well as 

can be judged from such small representations, it occurs occasionally through the 

third century and becomes more common in the fourth, especially on those of 

Constantinus II; from then until the end of the century it is almost always draped 

and afterwards a new type, with the chest divided into three vertical panels, be- 

comes invariable. To this second point of similarity with the fourth century the 

helmet adds a third. The type of helmet worn by the emperors down to Constantinus 

I was the crested Athenian. From the visor back, it follows the lines of the brow and 

the ear and covers the upper part of the neck; the crest is usually prolonged into a 

tail at the back.’ Under Constantinus I a new form was initiated for imperial use. 

It is bowl-shaped and resembles the helmets worn by the Allies during the World 

War; the rim is straight from brow to back of head without extensions at front, side 

or back, and the crest has a very short tail, if any.‘ This type continued to be worn 

by the emperors down into early Byzantine days, when the armed bust was gradu- 

ally ousted by the crowned bust in jewelled robes. Only on armed female figures of 


the draped busts of Annius Verus and Commodus are youthful and therefore not appropriate to be 
clad in armor. 

1A number of steelyards bear inscriptions which record official inspection: Naples Museum, no. 
74039 (C.ILL. X, 8067, 2), tested in the year 47 under Claudius; tbid., no. 74054 (l.c. 8067, 3), tested in 
77 under Vespasianus. 

2M. Sulzberger, Byzantion, II, 1925, p. 386 and p. 447. 

® Maurice, Numismatique Constantinienne, I, 1908, pl. VIII, no. 14; pl. XXII, no. 11. 

* Cohen, Description Historique des Monnaies, VII, 1888, p. 292, no. 549; p. 303, no. 633. 
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pagan origin like Athena, City-goddesses, etc., did the long-crested Athenian helmet 
continue to appear down into the sixth century. On several coins of Constantinus I, 
in fact, the emperor wears a modified type of Athenian helmet, with a long crest but 
without a visor, which seems to be transitional to the plain type.' The actual combi- 
nation of long crest and plain helmet is not visible on any emperor, but just as the 
latter element shows that the weight can not be pre-Constantinian, so the former 
prohibits too distant a removal from the time when the long-tailed crest was in im- 
perial favor. Therefore, by reason of the lack of drapery, of the presence of a squa- 
mata cuirass and of the combination of a plain helmet with a very long crest, the 
Corinth weight is closest to imperial busts of the fourth century and more specifically 
to those of the earlier part of the century. 

With a fairly definite date established by the externals of costume, one may 
acknowledge the Constantinian features of the face. The prominent chin and brows 
and to a lesser extent, the contracted lips characterize most portraits of the first 
Christian emperor.? Yet no more may be said than that it could be Constantinus I. 
The face was shaped from memory image, not by imitation, and the result is not 
close enough to form independent evidence to support the date indicated on other 
grounds, but merely conforms with it. The absence of portraits on the later weights 
is not unexpected; it is so on this one which seems to belong to the fourth century. 
But the very treatment proves that the artisan was interested in the decorative, 
not the naturalistic, aspects of the subject. Thus he was, at any rate artistically, 
eastern and Byzantine, not Hellenistic. This growing tendency towards a decorative 
treatment affected all the arts, and portraiture declined rapidly in the early Chris- 
tian centuries.* Even the coins after the time of Constantinus I can be identified 
with certainty by the emperors’ likenesses in fewer and fewer cases. The trend is 
decidedly marked still earlier in the provincial East. The artisan of the weight had 
the same disinclination to express individuality in the human face as the carvers of 
the sculptures at Palmyra and Dura-Europos already in the second and third cen- 
turies.4 The weight carries it further and adds the love of surface decoration. For 
such an object to have been made in Greece in the fourth century seems impossible. 
It is entirely outside the Hellenistic tradition, more evident even in the later 
weights, and is most closely allied to the native tendencies of Egypt, except Alexan- 
dria, and of the Fertile Crescent. 

The ornamentation of the weight is a combination of stylized representational 
drawing and simple decorative motives. To the first category belong the row of 
tongues around the lower part of the bust, the scales of the cuirass, the row of lap- 
pets and pendant cross at the neck and the tongues inside the crest. The general 
decorative treatment has altered them but not concealed their origin. The tongue 
band around the bust may represent the lappets which fringed most cuirasses; its 
significance is less certain than that of the lappets at the neck, apparently copied 
directly from reality, and of the tongue pattern in the crest which represents plumes. 

1 Maurice, l.c., pl. XX, no. 15; vol. II, 1911, pl. VIII, no. 6. 

2 Delbrueck, Spatantike Kaiserportrats, pls. 1-4 (especially no. 14) and pl. 37. 

3 Riegl, Spatrémische Kunstindustrie, 1927, p. 208. 


*H. Ingholt, Studier over Palmyrensk Skulptur, Copenhagen 1928, pls. I ff.; Baur and Rostovtzeff, 
Excavations at Dura-Europos, Third Season 1929-1930, pls. XIV-XVII. 
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The cross, which on coins is found in the field and not on the emperor,' had to be 
placed on the bust for lack of other space, if indeed it was not actually intended to 
represent a pectoral.?- On the “‘Phocas” weight it is found on the shoulder which 
alone is not covered by the cloak. The scales of the cuirass may represent actual 
armor for the inversion of the scales is found occasionally at all periods. But since 
it is not visible on the coins or present on the pagan weights it may be due to a 
technical consideration; to draw the scales pendant, starting from either the top or 
bottom of the chest, would have involved great effort even to approximate regu- 
larity whereas this could be obtained with a minimum of trouble by inverting them 
and starting from the straight base line. That the artisan did not hesitate to do this 
is another indication of his primary interest in decoration rather than representation. 
The pellets on the shoulders are unparalleled in all cuirassed figures known to me 
and appear to be spontaneous decorative additions. 

The purely decorative motives are the simple ones found in any archaic art and in 
the absence of other contemporary bronzes comparable in style, the weight is 
actually paralleled best, for general treatment and ornamentation, by Etruscan 
statuettes and the figures on Medieval bronze doors. Since motives are in part de- 
termined by the material used, some of those on the weight are not well represented 
in other early Christian objects. The cross-hatching, herring-bone and circles are of 
course common in all materials of the age. The double zigzag on the other hand 
is rare and sporadic.* The network with a circle in each lozenge must have been a 
popular textile pattern in antiquity for the basic design was used in mosaic floors 
throughout Roman and early Christian days; on other objects of the latter age, 
however, it is not common.' It is interesting, although perhaps not unduly sugges- 
tive, that the scale pattern and the dotted network occur together in the floor 
mosaics of an early Christian church on the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem.® 

The most significant motive is the date palm. There is neither time nor occasion 
here for a consideration of the palm tree in Christian art, scores of occurrences of 
which are listed in the Index of Christian Art at Princeton University. Suffice it to 
say that in pre-Christian times the date palm with fruit is represented only sporadi- 
‘ally and incidentally, whereas from at least the fourth century on it occurs com- 
monly on frescoes, sarcophagi, mosaics, ete., in connection with Christian characters 
and scenes. Actually there are but two countries where the date palm has any history 

' Except on coins of Theodohad, British Museum Catalogue, Coins of the Vandals, etc., p. 75 and 76, 
nos. 19-24 and there probably for similar reasons. Compare the bronze censer in the shape of a human 
head with a cross on the forehead, Wulff, Altchristliche Bildwerke, I, no. 978, pl. XLVI. 

2? Literary evidence of the wearing of the cross on the chest (Sulzberger, Byzantion, IT, 1925, p. 440) 


_ has been corroborated by the discovery of many Early Christian pectorals: Wulff, op. cit., I, 

p. 195, nos. 918 ff. Wulff believes that they came chiefly from Palestine. 

3 It occurs on the border of the robes of figures in an ivory relief in the Louvre, E. Molinier, Catalogue 
des Ivoires, 1896, no. 3. A little more ornate is the inner border on the top of the casket of Projecta, 
Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christien Antiquities, no. 304, p. XIV. 

‘On the ivories it is used to indicate actual textiles only, such as curtains, cushions and the up- 
holstered tops of footstools, e.g., Capps, Art Bulletin, X, 1927, p. 16, fig. 15; Laurent, Les Ivoires 
Prégothiques, 1912, p. 16, fig. 5. It is hardly more common in metal work: the casket of Projecta, 
Le., pls. XII, XV, XVI; a bronze cross, Wulff, Altchristliche Bildwerke, I, no. 929, pl. XLV; the 
missorium of Theodosius, R. Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychen, 1929, p. 240 and pl. 3. 

5 Bliss and Dickie, Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897, p. 212 and pl. XX. 
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in art, Egypt and the region from Palestine to Mesopotamia. In the former, although 
palm branches are represented from predynastic to Meroitic times, the palm tree 
appears only infrequently and then is naturalistically rendered in scenes of a purely 
descriptive and pictorial nature.' In the Semitic lands the case is wholly different. 
From prehistoric times the date palm held for the Semites a position no less impor- 
tant in religion than in material life.2 As the Semites spread west and north they 
carried with them the cultivation and cult veneration of this palm. Thus in Mesopo- 
tamia from the third millennium down into Persian times it continued not only to be 
rendered naturalistically * but to be subjected to an unparalleled amount of styliza- 
tion and decorative use.‘ In the case of the Jews in Palestine ancient remains are 
lacking; the palm branch, however, played an important rdle in certain rituals * and 
the palm tree seems to have formed a part of the ornamentation of the temple of 
Solomon which Ezekiel is thought to describe (Ezekiel xli, 18). A proof of the con- 
tinued importance of the palm tree is given when Jewish monuments begin to appear, 
in Hellenistic and Roman times; then it is found on coins, gold work, sarcophagi, 
gravestones and synagogues * and, most instructive of all, it is used as the typical 
object to symbolize Palestine and Phoenicia on the imperial Roman coins.? 

The Christians took over the palm from the Jews and depicted it with Hellenistic 
naturalism from the time of the catacomb frescoes on. But what is of interest here 
on the weight is the occurrence of the palm in a place exactly the opposite of appro- 
priate in shape, as if under the compulsion of tradition and association more power- 
ful than the artisan’s decorative sense; and the stylization which seems to be more 
than a mere reflection of his manner and to denote a long acquaintance with the palm 
as a symbolic motive. This use and treatment would naturally be most at home 
in those lands at the eastern end of the Mediterranean where it had been represented 


1 In scenes, for instance, in the land of Punt along with the dom palm, or in a nobleman’s garden; 
Capart, Thebes, 1925, p. 173, fig. 96; p. 174, fig. 98; Davies, Archaeological Survey of Egypt, no. 13, 
Rock Tombs of El Amarna, pl. XXXII. The same holds true in the Nilotic scenes of Classical times and 
in the representation of Egyptian cities in the mosaics of an early sixth century church at Jerash: 
J. W. Crowfoot, Churches at Jerash (British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, Supplementary 
Paper No. 3), 1931, pl. VII. 

2 T. Fischer in A. Petermann’s Mitteilungen, Ergdnzungsheft No. 64, 1881, has made an exhaustive 
geographical study of the date palm while its importance in early Semitic life is brought to attention 
by frequent and extended treatment in G. A. Barton’s Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, 
1902. 

3 As incidental landscape in a battle scene: Pottier, Catalogue des Antiquités Assyriens, 1924, no. 66, 
pl. XXIII; growing in the garden of Assurbanipal with the dom palm: Contenau, Manuel d’ Archéologie 
Orientale, I, 1927, p. 45; another scene, ibid., p. 72. 

4 Contenau, l.c. IT, p. 644, fig. 448; Unger, Sumerische und Akkadische Kunst, 1926, p. 106, fig. 59. 
Even early sealings from Elam and Assyria show symbols between heraldic animals possibly derived 
from the palm: Syria, V, 1924, p. 84, pl. XXV; p: 104, pl. XXVI. Others, similarly placed, are cer- 
tainly derived from it: gold plaque from Tell Halaf of late second millennium, Syria, XII, 1931, p. 93; 
compare Evans, Palace of Minos, I, fig. 190 a. 

5 See The Jewish Encyclopoedia, VIII, p. 205, under Lulab.” 

6 British Museum Catalogue, Greek Coins of Palestine, 1914, pls. I, V, XX, XXVIII, ete.; Kohl and 
Watzinger, 29 Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichung der d. Orient-Gesellschaft, Antike Synagogen in Gali- 
laea, p. 187; R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, I, p. 442, fig. 524. 

7 As a symbol of Judea on coins of Nerva (M. Bernhart, Handbuch zur Miinzkunde der Rémischen 
Kaiserzeit, 1926, pl. 7, no. 11 and pl. 86, no. 1.), Vespasianus (pl. 86, nos. 2 and 8), Titus (pl. 86, nos. 
3, 5, 9, 12); as a symbol of Phoenicia on a coin of Antoninus Pius (pl. 76, no. 3). 
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for ages; when the date and the style of the weight are also taken into consideration, 


it is not pure conjecture to suggest an origin in that region. In the absence of objects- 


of known provenience, contemporary and comparable with the weight, the attribu- 
tion must rest on probability until the late Roman minor arts of Palestine, Syria and 
Mesopotamia have been revealed by excavation. Without claiming too much 
importance for it, because the scales on the weight are representational and the 
motives so common, one may recall also the occurrence of the dotted network and the 
scale pattern in the same mosaic at Jerusalem. 

To summarize: the evidence of the other steelyard weights indicates that the one 
from Corinth represents the bust of an emperor. The absence of a portrait, due to 
the traits of the artisan and his age, necessitates a comparison with the costumes of 
the imperial busts on the coins. This shows that the resemblances are closest in the 
earlier part of the fourth century. The presence of a stylized palm tree as a decora- 
tive and symbolic element at that time points for provenience to the region where it 
had long held a particular significance, Mesopotamia, and the inseparable province 
of Syria; there too the style and treatment of the object as a whole would be quite at 
home. Its value lies in offering a new example of that old attitude of mind towards 
art which, following in the wake of Christianity, was soon to engulf Hellenism and 
inaugurate the first phase of Byzantine artistic expression. 


II. Four Late ByzANntTINE VESSELS 


During her investigation of the promontory (mentioned above) in June, 1920, 
Mrs. Kosmopoulos sank three pits there. When the northernmost was cleared down 
to hardpan it revealed that a water- 
channel, running north and south, 
had been cut down into the stereo in 
Byzantine times. The southern con- 
tinuation of this channel appeared 
in the center pit and on the bottom 
of it, resting upright and neatly 
nested one within another (Fig. 3) 
the bronze vessels, three kettles and 
a pitcher, came to light; in the 
photograph the pitcher is rendered 
inconspicuous by the fact that the 
upper part of the neck had fallen 

Fic. VESSELS FROM ABOVE tuto the imtestor. The rather delicate 

(Courtesy of Mrs. L. W. Kosmopoulos) cleaning objects 
such size and thinness (the thickness of the metal averages under 0.001 m.) was 
performed by the government mender, G. Kontogeorgios. 

The largest kettle (Fig. 4) is considerably damaged and slightly bent, so that 
measurements can be approximate only; height: 0.21 m.; diameter of rim: 0.41 m.; 
width of rim: 0.02 m. Below the rim the straight sides spread outward slightly for 
about 0.13 m. then bend in, flattening towards the center of the bottom where there 
is a round sinking, 0.06 m. in diameter and 0.005 m. deep. Around the rim are 
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Fic. 7.—ByzanTINE KETTLE No. 3 
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punched holes in many of which are the remains of short iron pins or of the rust 
from them. The holes are very unevenly spaced, the distances between them vary- 
ing from 0.015 m. to 0.07 m., yet it is difficult to see what purpose they could have 
served aside from the attachment of handles; on half of the rim, as it is preserved, 
there are ten holes, so that there were probably ten handles in all originally. 

The kettle was made in two pieces, a round section which forms the bottom and 
the lower part of the sides, and a rectangular strip which forms the sides and rim. 
The join between these two parts comes 0.07 m. below the rim. Figure 5 shows how 
the edges were toothed to insure a firm weld between them. The ends of the upper 
section were not fitted together thus but simply overlap. The basin is badly damaged 
by corrosion; a third of the rim has fallen away, a part of the horizontal seam is gone 
on one side and on the other there is missing a considerable part of the bottom below 
the seam. 

The height of the smaller kettle (Fig. 6) was probably 0.15 m.; the diameter of the 
rim is 0.25—26 m. Its shape resembles that of the first except that the sides are pro- 
portionally higher and the vessel therefore deeper. The center of the bottom, 
which has corroded loose and is preserved separately, has a similar depression of the 
same size, 0.06 m. in diameter and 0.005 m. deep. The rim, about 0.017 m. wide, is 
bent up at a slight angle from the horizontal; diametrically placed on it are two 
pairs of holes, 0.003 m. in diameter, set 0.022 m. and 0.028 m. apart for the attach- 
ment of handles. There is no trace of any seam or join. The surface is rather pitted 
and except for the very center, the bottom has corroded away. 

The smallest kettle (Fig. 7), the only one of the vessels decorated in any way, has 
straight sides and flat bottom: the depression at the center of the bottom measures 
0.09 m. in diameter and is beaten in concave to a greatest depth of 0.01 m. Height to 
the rim: 0.12 m.; diameter of rim: 0.19 m.; diameter of bottom: 0.17 m. At two points 
opposite each other the rim is prolonged upwards for 0.025 m. into a rounded ear 
0.035 m. wide, which is pierced by a hole 0.01 m. in diameter for the attachment of 
one end of a handle spanning the pot; in one of these supports there still remains a 
part, 0.027 m. long, of the iron pin on which the missing handle was fastened. There 
are no traces of any seam or join on the vessel. The surface has been destroyed in part 
and pieces of the sides below the supports of the handle and of the bottom have been 
corroded away. 

The decoration consists of one inscribed and two decorative bands completely 
encircling the vessel on the exterior. The inscribed band (Fig. 8a), just under the 
rim, fills a space 0.018 m. wide which is marked off from the line of the side by a 
slight set-back. The letters are rather lightly incised on the surface and the lines are 
formed by the repetition of many tiny, short strokes, slightly curved, not by long 
and unbroken grooves of incision. Directly below the inscription is a band of guil- 
loche 0.012 m. wide (Fig. 8b). The third is a chevron band (Fig. 8c) covering the 
0.02 m. of the side just above the bottom edge; in places on it the technique of the 
incision is shown most clearly, for the individual strokes are marked more plainly 
and give to the straight lines the appearance of a saw-toothed edge. 

The corrosion of the surface has deprived us, unfortunately, of the full text of the 
inscription. The careful drawing made by Mr. Donald Wilber gives as much as is 
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legible and a close checking of it with the vessel shows that all letters or parts of 
strokes which certainly exist are reproduced. Between the introductory + Kipve 
BoM rod dobdov cov which nearly fills one side, and the closing dayjv, there probably 
stood the name of the owner but the few letters preserved do not permit a certain 
restoration. The formula was too common in Byzantine times to give specifications 
of time or text nor will comparisons with church ritual suggest a completion of the 
reading.' Even the forms of the letters are of small help in establishing a date, for no 
comparative tables of the forms of letters in dated Byzantine inscriptions have been 
drawn up as yet. Particularly to be noted here are the spreading stem of the tau, 
the elliptical theta and omicrons, the identity of the theta with the omicrons and the 
rather uncial forms of the lambda and upsilon. The presence of ov, near the begin- 
ning, along with 8, at the more crowded end of the inscription, merely follows the 
practice observable on Byzantine coins from the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries. 

The rather simple decorative patterns are hardly more indicative of date. Guil- 
loche bands of approximately this form come into the ornament of the manuscripts 
in the early twelfth century, become common in the next, and continue to be used 
through the fourteenth.? On the pottery the design is not frequent, although a near 
duplicate is found on a fragmentary clay censer from Saloniki.* In the present sad 
state of the chronology of Byzantine pottery one guess is as good as another; mine, 
in the case of the censer, would be for the thirteenth rather than the fourteenth 
century, as Xyngopoulos proposes. The chevron band on the manuscripts is too 
ageless to be of any use; its appearance on the pottery seems due to the chance 
evolution of purely ceramic decoration. 

The pitcher (Fig. 9) is of a plain and capacious shape. The total height was 
about 0.235 m.; the bottom is 0.13 m. in diameter, slightly convex and with the 
sunken disk at the center, this time 0.08 m. in diameter and the usual 0.005 m. deep. 
The body rises cylindrically for 0.10 m. then, interrupted by one short vertical step, 
slopes in and slightly upwards to the broad base of the neck which is 0.08 m. in 
diameter at its start. The neck, about 0.05 m. wide at the top or lip, had straight 
sides unbroken except for a slight narrowing ended by a little roll 0.02 m. below the 
lip.‘ 

When complete the pitcher was made of four parts. The lower half of the body 
was shaped from one piece and its toothed join with the center section is plainly 
visible 0.045 m. above the bottom. The center section forms the body from that 
point up to a little above the start of the neck; its juncture with the major portion of 
the neck has corroded away. It, like the lowest part, seems to have been shaped from 
a round sheet of metal for there is no trace of a vertical join. The neck was made 

1 Through the kindness of Prof. Carroll N. Brown of City College, New York, I make the latter 
assertion on the authority of Mr. Callimachos, editor of the Greek National Herald and a well-known 
ex-priest, who says that there is no hope of finding words to complete the inscription in the litany or 


other church ritual and that probably only the name of the owner or, if church property, of the donor, 
is to be supplied. 

2M. Alison Frantz, Art Bulletin, XVI, 1934, p. 54 and pl. V, nos. 15, 18, 19. 

3A, Xyngopoulos, Arch. Eph., 1930, p. 127, fig. 1. 

‘Compare the pitchers of somewhat different shape from Pergamon, A. Conze, Pergamon, I, Pt. 2, 
1913, p. 325, fig. 117 a and c. The one from Corinth may have had a handle and cover like that of 
fig. 117 a. 
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from a rectangular piece and the overlapping vertical join is evident. The fourth part 
was the handle which may have been lacking when the vessel was cached; it was 
fastened around the neck by a strip of bronze which footed in the groove below the 
lip (and part of which is still in place) while its lower end was free. The only damage 
which the pitcher has suffered, apart from the loss of the handle, consists of a few 
holes here and there and the destruction of the toothed seam between the neck and 
the center section. 

The fact that these vessels were so carefully set in the water channel is certainly 
proof that they were hidden for safety at a time when danger threatened. From the 
evidence of the remains of dwellings, of coins, of pottery and of written history we 
know that medieval Corinth was at certain periods a center of industry, commerce 
and wealth and always a strategic military post in the Peloponnese; ' the known in- 
stances of its possession by Greek, Frank, Venetian and Turk must have been but 
some of the occasions when occupation by these or more piratical invaders impended. 
It is hopeless, then, to venture a guess at what time the vessels were stowed away for, 
even if their date could be determined, it would in any case furnish merely a terminus 
post quem for their burial. The position of the water channel alone, a couple of meters 
below the modern level of the ground, shows that this must have taken place while 
the Byzantine levels were still occupied and therefore before the filling up which took 
place, at the latest, while the town was shrinking into a hamlet under Turkish rule. 

The nature of the inscription on the smallest kettle and the proximity of the 
cache to the little church of St. John might suggest that these were church furni- 
ture. Against this the nature of the vessels argues, conclusively, I think. If they 
had been, one would expect to find chalices, goblets, patens and censers, and even 
such bowls and basins as do exist are clearly suited in size and clearly marked in 
decoration as church utensils.? But these are rather objects of household use and the 
common formula of the inscription would not indicate that their possessor was a 
priest or monk rather than a Christian layman. 

If forced to name a century for the vessels I should say the thirteenth, with burial 
not later than the fourteenth; this would be a purely subjective impression, for there 
are no reasons why they could not be at least a hundred years earlier. The depth of 
burial, however, does limit a downward extension of time, since the vessels must 
have been hidden prior to the final decay of the town which may even have preceded 
the collapse of the Byzantine empire in the fifteenth century. 


Princeton FREDERICK O. WAAGE 


1K. M. Edwards, Corinth VI, Coins 1896-1929, 1933, pp. 121 ff.; J. H. Finley, Jr., Speculum, VII, 
1932, p. 477. The great quantity of Byzantine pottery from Old Corinth shows that the lower town, 
as opposed to the citadel, must have been inhabited and not always sparsely, down into Turkish days. 
Howsoever undetermined the chronology of this material may be, a considerable amount of it is cer- 
tainly later than the twelfth century when, in the year 1147, the city was sacked by Roger II of 
Sicily. 

2 Wulff, Altchristliche Bildwerke, I1, 1909, no. 1984, pl. XVI; Dalton, Archaeologia, 72, 1921-22, 
p. 133; Conze, op. cit. fig. 115. 
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TWO MOSAICS REPRESENTING THE SEVEN WISE MEN 
Puate XXII 


Two mosaics depicting a symposium of seven philosophers, a banquet of wisdom 
rather than of wine, have come to light in Italy. One was discovered at Pompeii in 
1896; ' the other, which was first published by Winckelmann,? at Sarsina in Northern 
Umbria. Comparison of these two mosaics quickly shows that they are derived 
from a common original which was probably a painting rather than a mosaic, and 
that the Pompeian copy (Pl. XXII A) is much closer to the original than that of 
Sarsina (PI. XXII B). Each mosaic is approximately square and surrounded by a 
leafy border. The scene in both consists of closely corresponding groups of seven 
figures set in the near foreground against a landscape consisting of an epistyle, sun- 
dial and citadel wall. These three elements occupy the same positions in each, the 
epistyle at the left, the sun-dial a little to the right of the center and the citadel in 
the upper right corner. The subject of both is the same, a discussion of some as- 
tronomical theory, as is shown by the celestial sphere in the middle foreground of 
each scene. 

In the version of the symposium from Sarsina the original has been modified and 
simplified in several ways. A naturally rendered rinceau has taken the place of a 
garland of fruits, flowers and leaves held together by a ribbon and enriched by 
tragic and comic masks which are set at corners and centers. The Pompeian mo- 
saicist has preserved the diversified attention of the philosophers while his fellow 
artist of Sarsina has monotonously concentrated their attention upon the celestial 
sphere. This sphere, which in the Pompeian scene is inscribed with circles and set in a 
chest, is in the mosaic of Sarsina reduced in size, devoid of circles and set on top of a 
chest. The Pompeian mosaicist has retained the tree which was a feature of the 
philosophical garden, whereas in the mosaic of Sarsina the tree has been omitted, 
leaving a displeasing gap in the background and depriving it of much needed relief 
from four structural masses. These structures have each in turn been modified by 
the mosaicist of Sarsina. He has made the epistyle so narrow that it rests insecurely 
upon its supports while in the Pompeian copy the soffit of the epistyle has the same 
width as the pillars. The light in the one case comes from the right, in the other 
from the left. The polos which surmounts the column has in the Pompeian mosaic 
the earlier shape of the fourth century B.c., a concave section of a sphere upon 
which are marked twelve spaces to indicate the twelve hours of the day. The polos 
of the mosaic of Sarsina has the concave elliptical form which appeared in the third 
century and is illustrated by an example dated to the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus.* The acropolis of the Pompeian mosaic has been misunderstood by the artist 
of Sarsina who has apparently substituted two elements for one, reducing the citadel 


' Mon. Ant. VIII, 1898, pl. 12; cols. 389-416; Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, p. 103; it measures 
.85 x .86 m. and when discovered was set in a slab of travertine. 

* Mon. Ant. Ined., I, 1821, pl. 185, p. 240; it is .65 m. square. 

* Daremberg et Saglio, Dict., s.v. horologium, p. 257. 
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to its walls and towers (?) and placing below them a strange complex of buildings. 
The elimination of the rocky slopes of the acropolis is of a piece with the omission 
of the tree. The Sarsinate mosaicist seems to have been interested in men and 
structures only, or else to have inherited such limitation from the copy which he had 
of the original. 

The symposium takes place appropriately enough in Athens as is clearly indi- 
cated by the acropolis in the upper right corner of the Pompeian mosaic. Athens was 
the great center for philosophy at the time when the original of the mosaic was pro- 
duced.! Furthermore, the mosaicist, in setting an acropolis as an indication of place in 


Fic. 1.— ATHENIAN VASE WITH FIGURES IN RELIEF 


the upper right corner of the scene, was following a precedent established in Athenian 
art in the early fourth century. The relief-vase (Fig. 1) which represents the contest 
between Poseidon and Athena for the land of Attica, has a temple facade in the 
upper right corner. This facade of slender columns is that of the Erechtheum where 
the contest took place. Although the vase was found in Kertch its provenance was 
Athens.’ The facade of the Erechtheum is here devoid of setting whereas the temple 
of the Pompeian mosaic—the Parthenon—is set on the rocky acropolis. The more 
pictorial character of the mosaic as compared with the vase is readily explained by 
their respective dates. The relief-vase was produced about 400 B.c.; the original of the 
mosaic about 85 years later when an increasing interest in the individual carried with 
it logically an interest in the environment of the individual. The colonnade depicted 


1 Helbig, Fiihrer, II, pp. 463-4 does not share the view that the Athenian acropolis is intended but his 
objections do not seem valid. 2 Cf. M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, p. 297. 
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on the vase, which was an advance over the earlier single column as an indication 
of place.’ was enriched in the fourth century by the addition of the rocky citadel- 
upon which the temple stood. Another but later example of the Athenian formula 
for the indication of place by putting a colonnade in the upper right corner of a 
scene, is found in a relief still in situ in the late stage front of the theatre of Diony- 
sus.? Here the columns of the Parthenon are represented as partly visible above the 
edge of the acropolis (Fig. 2). 

In the Pompeian mosaic the view of the Athenian acropolis is from the east which 
accounts for the nearness of the Parthenon to the south slope of the hill. This gives 
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aclue to the philosophical school represented in the two mosaics, the Peripatetic of 
the Lyceum which was located on the southern slope of Lycabettus not far from the 
llissus.* From this commanding position in an eastern suburb of the city more than 
a mile from the acropolis, the Peripatetics could see the Parthenon with its strong 
Doric shafts partly concealed by the citadel wall. The pediment was omitted. A 
distant view of the Parthenon on its rocky hill was an ideal background against 
which to place a group of Aristotelian philosophers. It is quite possible that the 
original of this scene was a painting which adorned the Lyceum. Theophrastus 
purchased ground for a garden at the Lyceum where he erected a mouseion, a portico 
and other buildings which were embellished with works of art. He was enabled to do 
this with the financial help of his pupil Demetrius of Phalerum.‘ 
'P. Gardner, Principles of Greek Art, p. 258. 


? Brunn-Bruckmann, Denk. Griech. u. Rim. Sculptur, pl. 15. 
’ Judeich, Topographie von Athen *, p. 415. * Plut. Decem Orat. 841. 
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The number of philosophers, which is the same in both mosaics, has naturally led 
some scholars to see in the group a cuurécvov trav éxra didogbgwv, While others, disregard- 
ing the number, have believed the scene to be laid in the Academy.' There can be no 
denial of the fact that the number, seven, was deliberately determined by that of 
the wise men who were much discussed at Athens in the fourth century. Plato ? gave 
the names of the seven: Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Solon, Cleobulus, Myson and 
Cheilon. Other lists introduced other names. There was a tradition current in the 
days of Diogenes Laertius that the tyrant Pisistratus was one of the seven sages.* 
Ephorus, the historian, an older contemporary of Demetrius Phalereus, represented 
Croesus as holding an assembly of the seven sages at his court 4 which is to be com- 
pared with Plutarch’s symposium of seven wise men at the court of the Corinthian 
Periander,® another tyrant who was listed as one of the seven. But the most signifi- 
cant evidence of Athenian interest in the sages is that Demetrius Phalereus, the 
rpoorarns of Athens, published a collection of the sayings of the seven wise men as is 
attested by Stobaeus: Anunrpiov Padnpiws trav éxra copay The same ruler 
definitely constituted the college of seven which before his time was variously com- 
posed as Bohren has shown.’ The Demetrian edition of the sayings of the sages was a 
source for Greek and Latin authors. 

The great interest of the Peripatetic Demetrius in the seven wise men which 
must antedate his residence in Egypt makes very reasonable the conjecture that a 
group of seven sages was the subject of one work of art at least in the Lyceum, and 
that in it Demetrius appeared as one of the seven. The tradition that the rulers 
Croesus, Periander and Pisistratus had either assembled seven wise men at their 
courts or had been accounted members of the group was suggestive precedent for a 
painter who wished to compliment Demetrius, the ruler of Athens and the editor of 
the phuara Bpaxéa. Demetrius had contributed several apophthegms of his own to the 
corpus, as may be seen in the pages of Diogenes Laertius,* and so in a sense was one 
of the wise men. But the artist had monumental precedent in a compliment paid to 
Pericles by an earlier Athenian artist, Phidias, who represented the zpoorarns of 
the city on the shield of Athena Parthenos as taking part in the battle of the Athe- 
nians against the Amazons. A closer precedent was the portrait of Miltiades at 
the battle of Marathon which was depicted in the Stoa Poicile at Athens.* For 
a orparnyés. a battle scene was appropriate; for a philosopher, a group of sages. 
Diogenes says of Demetrius: xapaxrjp giddco¢gos.'° Such compliment to Pericles and 
Miltiades, both orparnyoi, was a commemoration of definite individuals. If the 
artist of the original of our group of the seven philosophers represented Demetrius as 
one of them, he was not to be accused of a startling innovation. 

In both mosaics the philosopher who stands at the left is the only one wearing a 
diadem. This differentiates him from the other six. In the mosaic from Sarsina the 
philosopher is distinguished vet more from his fellows by the snake which he holds 


! Sogliano, Mon. Ant. VIII, 1898, p. 392. ? Protagoras, 348a. 3 Vitae I, 13, 122. 

4 Tbid., I, 40. 5 Sept. Sap. Conv. 6 Florilegium UI, 79. 

? De Sept. Sap. p. 32: Demetrius enim teste Stob. flor. IIL, 79 hune canonem constituit: Cleobulus, 
Solon, Chilon, Pittacus, Thales, Bias, Periander. Quem canonem posteriore aetate omnes secutos esse, 
ete. 8 V, 85. * Nepos 1, 6. 10 V, 82, 
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conspicuously against his white mantle. Some special intention dictated the twofold 
difference. A person of distinction with an interest in philosophy must be found who- 
might have been represented as wearing a diadem and holding a snake. The only one 
who can meet these requirements is Demetrius Phalereus. The diadem makes of the 
figure a royal counterpart of the sage Pisistratus who is said to have founded the 
gymnasium at the Lyceum.' The importance of the diadem as an attribute of sov- 
ereignty is shown by an incident to which Demetrius was party. At the court of 
Ptolemy whither Demetrius had fled from Athens he urged that the children of 
Eurydice be appointed to the succession. Ptolemy rejected the advice and in the 
words of Diogenes Laertius bestowed the diadem upon the son of Berenice: rapadévtos 
7d Bepevixns.2 The same broad diadem which distinguishes Demetrius in 
the mosaic appears on the head of Antiochus Soter on his coins as it does in the coin 
types of other contemporary Macedonian rulers. 

When Demetrius found it wise to leave Athens in 307 he went to Thebes but 
subsequently sought refuge in Alexandria at the court of Ptolemy where he enjoyed 
general favor until he indiscreetly advised Ptolemy as just noted to repudiate the 
child of Berenice as his successor to the throne of Egypt. After the death of Ptolemy, 
Berenice considered it prudent to confine Demetrius as a prisoner. Sometime there- 
after while Demetrius was asleep, an asp bit him in the hand, and he died. This 
snake-bite was not an accident. Cicero in a splendid tribute to Demetrius makes it 
clear: Demetrium et ex republica quam optime gesserat, et ex doctrina nobilem et 
clarum qui Phalereus vocitatus est, in eodem isto Aegyptio regno aspide ad corpus 
admota vita esse privatum.’ A suspicion to the same effect lurks in the words of 
Diogenes Laertius: cai rws ixvarrwv ix’ aoridos Tov Biov where 
ras, “somehow,” raises a question. The snake which the figure of Demetrius holds in 
the mosaic of Sarsina is the Egyptian asp, a short snake. That Demetrius was put 
to death in this way intentionally is confirmed by the fact that the asp was used as a 
painless executioner of criminals at Alexandria.’ The Egyptians believed that the 
asp spared the good but killed the impious.* Hence the death of Demetrius may have 
seemed to the Egyptians to have had divine sanction. In any case the asp in the 
hands of Demetrius in the mosaic of Sarsina is very appropriate as suggesting the 
cause of the death of the Peripatetic sage. If this interpretation is correct, the mosaic 
of Sarsina is a copy of a painting executed soon after 285 B.c., the approximate time 
of the death of Demetrius. The Pompeian version which represents Demetrius as a 
bearded philosopher like his colleagues gives no such hint of his tragic death, and 
hence its original may be dated in the decade 317-307 B.c. when Demetrius was lord 
of the city. Phidias represented Pericles on the shield of Athena while Pericles was 
still in power. The Sarsinate version is, however, so obviously related to the Pom- 
peian that it must derive through an intermediary from the same original. A stemma 
will make this clearer. (Cf. p. 97.) 

The representation of Demetrius holding the asp which caused his death suggests 
the portrait of Cleopatra which was carried in a triumphal procession of Augustus at 


1 Theopompus, F.//.G. I, 304. 2V, 78. 3 Pro C. Rab. Post. 23. ‘V, 78. 
5 Cf. Roscher, Lexikon, s.v. Schlange, p. 527. 6 Aelian, De Nat. Anim. X, 31. 
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A. (Original painting) 
317-307 B.c. 


(Modified version) 
after 285 B.c. 
(Pompeian mosaic) P./ (Sarsinate mosaic) 
First century after Christ Second century after Christ 


Rome.'! Cleopatra was represented with an asp hanging to her arm in allusion to her 
suicide by snake-bite. The portrait of Demetrius alluded to the fatal bite: the later 
portrait of Cleopatra represented it. 

The question why Demetrius appears without beard in the later version of the 
symposium while in the earlier he is bearded may find an answer in the Hellenistic 
literature of gossip. The typical Greek philosopher was bearded. Reproductions of 
the Sarsinate mosaic do not show definitely whether the other figures are bearded 
but Petersen? states that four of the seven are beardless. If Duris the historian 
may be trusted, Demetrius dyed his hair blond and applied rouge to his face: 
to Kai THs OPEews THY TE Tpixa THY Emi THs Kehadhs EavOCouevos Kai TadépwTe TO TPOTWTOV 
. . . . . . nBovdreTo yap idapds Kai Tots atavtGow Hobs 
Duris was a pupil of Theophrastus and therefore must have had first hand informa- 
tion about Demetrius if he did not know the man personally. If Demetrius dyed his 
hair blond and used rouge on his face he could hardly have been bearded. The 
original of the Pompeian symposium represented Demetrius with the beard typical 
of philosophers. Duris further states that, in the Dionysiac procession which Deme- 
trius held while archon, the chorus sang to him a poem by Seiron. In this poem 
Demetrius was addressed as \duoptos. This would seem to indicate that he wished 
to be compared to the blond sun-god Apollo whose delicate beardless form had been 
carved recently by the Athenian Praxiteles. The more scandalous gossip about 
Demetrius in the pages of Athenaeus may be fiction but it is consistent with the 
remarks of Duris.‘ 

There is a further difference between the two figures of Demetrius in the mosaics 
which may be noted here. The Demetrius of the Pompeian mosaic holds a manu- 
script roll from which he reads, as Birt inferred from the position of the right arm 
and the forward inclination of the head.’ This philosopher is the most important 
figure in the group as is shown by his rival on the extreme right whose position and 
gaze indicate that he has been much impressed by the reader’s train of thought. 
Apparently the reader (Demetrius) is about to conclude his presentation, whereupon 
his rival will reply. If Demetrius is one protagonist in the debate, it is quite possible 
that the other is Theophrastus, the head of the Lyceum, although Helbig finds that 
his portrait is quite different from this representation.* Close agreement between 
portraits in marble and mosaic is not to be expected. The marble portraits of Alex- 

1 Plut. Ant. 72-87. * Rim. Mitt., XII, 1897, p. 333. ’ Athenaeus, 542 d. 
* Cf. however, Tarn, Hell. Civ., p. 239. 5 Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, p. 1038. 
® Fiihrer, p. 463. 
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ander do not resemble him as portrayed in the Alexander mosaic. Still less would one 


expect close resemblance between such portraits when the mosaic is a copy of an. 


original available in a sketch. In the mosaic, Theophrastus very properly partici- 


pates in a discussion of astronomy since he wrote two works at least on the subject.'. 


He might thus seem to take the place of Thales who was the astronomer among the 
seven sages.” The discussion depicted in the mosaic is enlivened by a third philosopher 
who, seated, attentively listens to Demetrius with a pointer in readiness to refer to 
the celestial sphere on the ground before him. 

The other philosophers in the group may be typical figures but the identification 
of Demetrius tempts one to seek out at least one other contemporary in addition to 
Theophrastus. Since poets as well as tyrants had been numbered among the seven 
sages to such an extent that in the words of Anaximenes the entire seven applied 
themselves to poetry,’ a poet might well be included in the Peripatetic group honored 
in the mosaic. This poet is Menander, an intimate friend of Demetrius and a pupil of 
Theophrastus,‘ a poet whose popular philosophy, so abundantly preserved in the 
apophthegmatic monosticha, classes him with the sage authors of yva& cavrév and unéev 
ayav. Menander had met Demetrius at the Lyceum * and became such a close friend 
that he barely escaped trial when Demetrius fell from power at Athens: Mévavdpos 6 
Kwuxds map’ ddLyov bu’ Hidos Fv (Anunrpiw).* It was shortly 
after Demetrius became lord of Athens that Menander gained his earliest recorded 
victory at the Dionysia, 315 B.c. according to the Marmor Parium.? Now among the 
seven sages of the Pompeian mosaic only one, the third figure from the right, is 
distinguished by a pose much used for comic poets. This pose consists of touching or 
supporting the chin with the right hand. The position is described by Plautus as 
that of a poet in unmistakable terms. In the Miles Gloriosus,’ Periplecomenus, who is 
watching Palaestrio evolve a plan to meet a crisis, speaks as follows: 


Ecce autem aedificat: columnam mento suffigit suo, 
Apage, non placet profecto mihi illaec aedificatio: 
Nam os columnatum poetae esse in(d)audivi barbaro. 


Although Plautus may here refer to the comic poet Naevius who began to exhibit 
plays in Rome about 235, it is quite possible that he borrowed the description from 
Greek comedy, the Alazon of unknown authorship.’ This description in architectural 
terms seems to be based ultimately on seeing a colonnade with a figure before it but 
Periplecomenus has only heard of a poet with “columned chin.” '!° The pose with 
chin resting on the right hand is illustrated by a marble relief contemporary with 
Menander which was discovered on the west slope of the Athenian acropolis "' (Fig. 3). 
Kriiger, who published it, believes that it cannot be earlier than the last decade of 
the fourth century. He illustrates (p. 133) another relief, from Pompeii, in which the 
seated figure resting the chin on the right hand looks at a mask. He would restore 
such a mask in the fragmentary Athenian relief, which he regards as a votive offering 


' Diog. Laert. V, 48, 50. 2 Thid., I, 34. 3 [bid., I, 40. ‘ [hid., V, 36. 
» Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real. Encyc. s.v. Demetrius, p. 2819. § Diog. Laert. V, 79. 
7 Cf. Christ, Gesch. Griech. Lit.5, p. 39. § 209-211. Mil. Glor. 86. 1 infra, p. 107. 


" Ath. Mitt., 1901, pl. VI, pp. 126 ff. The slab is .21 m. high. 
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by a poet, in accordance with custom in the fourth century. The curtain behind the 
seated figure of the Athenian relief is the taparéracua of the Attic comic stage serving 
to identify the figure as a comic poet.' The certain evidence for this is found in Pollux 
who distinctly associates the curtain with comedy: 6é & rapaxera 
Tapa Thy olkiay rapareracuar: (IV, 125). 

A comparison of the seated comic poet of the Athenian relief with the Menander 
in the Pompeian mosaic reveals a close resemblance. Both have the chin *“*columned”’ 
upon the right arm. Both have 
the left arm completely con- 
cealed in a mantle which falls 
with vertical edge from the 
left shoulder. These resem- 
blances would be more strik- 
ing if the figure of the mosaic 
were seated in profile. Our 
Menander seems to have a 
very short beard, unlike his 
portrait recently discovered 
in the Casa del Menandro at 
Pompeii, but like the comic 
poet of the Athenian relief 
(Fig. 3). As one of the seven 
sages he might have been 
given a beard conventional 
for philosophers in art, even 
if he did not wear one. In the 
Pompeian mosaic, Demetrius 
has a beard; in that from Sar- 
sina he has not. The Sarsinate 
version of the group does not 
differentiate Menander from 
his seated colleagues. 

The resemblance of the two Fic. 3.—Marsie Revier or a Dramatic Poet FROM THE 
dramatic poets is accompanied West SLoPE OF THE ACROPOLIS 
by another of importance. The 
standing figure in the Pompeian mosaic which has here been identified with De- 
metrius is draped like the statue of Demosthenes in the Vatican (Fig. 4). If this 
statue is a copy of the bronze by Polyeuctus of 280-79 B.c., the drapery is only 
slightly later than the period of Demetrian rule at Athens. The mantle of both 
figures passes horizontally just below the breast to fall from the left shoulder to a 
point slightly above the knee of the supporting left leg where the garment ends in a 
tassel. Near the left foot of both figures is a cista for manuscript rolls, that of De- 
metrius being square. If any one of the younger contemporaries of Demosthenes was 
entitled to be garbed exactly like him it was Demetrius. The oratory of Demetrius 


1V, infra, p. 105. 
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kept him in power at Athens: dnunyopav rap’ "AOnvaios Ern déxa.! 
The Demetrius of the mosaic and Menander, too, may have been copied from 
honorary statues of the two men. Most statues of Demetrius in Athens represented 
him either on horse-back or driving a chariot,’ but it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that a few of the 360 statues represented him as an orator. The resemblance of this 
figure to a statue may be confirmatory evidence for the date of the original of the 
mosaics, because in 307 B.c. after Demetrius left the 
city to escape a capital charge, all statues of him except 
one were thrown down and the bronze thereof made to 
serve an unusual purpose: xaraxdpavrtes eis duidas.* After 
such treatment it is hardly probable that the represen- 
tation of Demetrius in any form would be attempted for 
some years at least. 

Another echo of fourth century art is the subject of 
the mosaic. The sepulchral monument of Isocrates 
erected in 338 B.c. or shortly afterward represented poets 
and the teachers of Isocrates, among whom was Gorgias, 
gazing at an astronomical sphere with Isocrates stand- 
ing near: Topyiav eis aorpodoyuhy abrév Te 
rév "looxparny tapeot&ra.* Drexel assumes that this group 
was executed in relief.» One may be inclined to regard it 
as the source of the group of seven in the mosaic but 
even a correspondence in the grouping of figures about 
an astronomical sphere does not compel the conclusion 
that the same persons were represented in both. The 
conspicuous diadem of the ‘‘ Demetrius” in one mosaic 
and the asp in the other need to be explained. Further 
Isocrates and Gorgias did not interest the Romans so 
much as did Demetrius and Menander. The resemblance 
of the Isocratean monument and the mosaics does confirm the theory that the orig- 
inal of the mosaics must be sought in Athens. 

The question as to the nature of the original and as to the building which it 
decorated has already been raised (p. 94). It is very probable that there were more 
copies of it than the two which have survived in mosaic. That it was a famous work 
is evident not only from the copies but from the influence of its figure composition 
upon later pagan and Christian monuments.® It is hardly probable that such an 
important work in the fourth century could have been anything else than a painting. 
Yet it is known that in the house of Demetrius the floors were decorated with 
mosaic, according to Duris 7: av@wa re trav & Tots avipdow 
The word avOwa may designate scenes in bright color 
rather than garland patterns only. If he had such in his house, Demetrius may have 
included others among the works of art with which he embellished the Lyceum. 


Fic. 4.—Stratve or Demos- 
THENES IN THE VATICAN 


1 Diog. Laert. V, 75. 2 Tbid., V, 75. 3 [hid., V, 77. 
*Plut. Decem Orat., 838 D. 5 Rim. Mitt., 1912, p. 235. 8 v. infra., p. 104 f. 
7 Athenaeus, 542 e-d. 
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In any case a complimentary commemoration of him in the Lyceum as one of the 
seven sages would be quite normal especially in early Hellenistic Athens which was 
so addicted to flattery. In such public place as the Lyceum, a mosaic or a mural 
painting was more likely to survive and could more easily have been seen and copied 
than if it had been in the palace of Demetrius. If the frescoes of Polygnotus in the 
Lesché at Delphi could survive until the time of Pausanias, a Hellenistic painting 
in a stoa of the Lyceum might also have lasted till the Christian period. The Lyceum 
continued to be the center of the Peripatetics, until 200 a.p.' 

If the original commemorated famous Peripatetics well known to the later 
Greek and Roman world, Demetrius, Menander and Theophrastus, it is small 
wonder that copies of it were in demand. There may be no particular significance in 
the discovery at Sarsina of a mosaic representing a group of seven wise men at 
Athens. Yet the identification of one of the seven as the comic poet Menander, and 
of another as his teacher Theophrastus who wrote a work on comedy,’ and of a third 
as Demetrius, a most intimate friend of Menander, makes it possible that the pres- 
ence of the mosaic in the remote Umbrian town of Plautus is to be explained by the 
popularity there of Menander’s plays a long time after his death. It is a reasonable 
conjecture that this popularity dates back to the third century and that Plautus 
acquired his knowledge of Greek comedy in his native town. When he went to 
Rome he found employment in the theatre,’ a fact suggesting, although not proving, 
an early interest in the drama. After losing his savings he was reduced to earning his 
living in a treadmill and while engaged in this occupation he wrote, according to 
Varro, three plays.‘ He could hardly have acquired his knowledge of Greek while 
engaged in these tasks. It would seem that he went to Rome to seek his fortune as a 
playwright, inspired by a knowledge of Greek comedy gained at home. The copy of 
the seven sages discovered at Pompeii combines with the signed portrait of Me- 
nander in the Casa del Menandro to attest the popularity of the poet in that city.’ 

The setting of the philosophical symposium requires brief discussion. It is a 
garden with an exedra, epistyle, tree and sun-dial. The single tree near which the 
sages are grouped may represent the famous plane tree in the Lyceum which Theo- 
phrastus mentions: é 76 Avkeiw avos KaTa Tov Ert véa Emi TpErs Kal TpLaKOVTA 
mhxes adjxev.© Helbig, without any reference to this passage, believes that the tree 
in the Pompeian mosaic is a plane tree. The sun-dial is also very appropriate because 
of the interest which some of the seven sages took in instruments for determining 
time. One sage, Pherecydes of Syrus, set up a #\:orporeiov in his native city in the sixth 
century.’ About the same time Anaximander, the pupil of the sage Thales, invented 
the gnomon and set it up as a sun-dial at Sparta.’ Thales was the first to determine 
the solstices.? So Pindar quite properly could speak of the seven wise men as the 
seven sons of Helios.'° 

The conclusions so far reached may be briefly summarized. The mosaics of Pom- 

1 Zeller, Outlines of Greek Philosophy, p. 295, trans. by Alleyne and Abbott. 2 Diog. Laert. V, 47. 

3 In operis artificum scenicorum, Gellius 3, 3, 14. * Gellius, ibid. 

5 Maiuri, Casa del Menandro, frontispiece. 6 Hist. Plant. 1, 7, 1. 7 Diog. Laert. I, 119. 


8 Iid., I, 1. 
® [bid., 1, 23. For further evidence of the juxtaposition of the philosophers’ e.xedra and the sun-dial, v. 


Sogliano, Mon. Ant. VIII, cols. 406-7. 1 Olym. VII, 72. 
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peii and Sarsina depicting a symposium may be derived from a fine and famous 
painting of the late fourth century which adorned the Lyceum at Athens. The 
Pompeian mosaic is a close copy of that original, whereas the Sarsinate is a copy of a 
modified version which was made after 285 B.c. The original represented a debate 
of an astronomical nature beneath the famous plane tree in the garden of the Lyceum 
with the acropolis in the remote background. Seven Peripatetics participated in the 
symposium, a number intentionally chosen to honor the group by comparing them 
thus with the seven wise men whose sayings were very popular at the time. The 
most distinguished Peripatetic in this group was Demetrius Phalereus, the friend of 
Theophrastus, and the benefactor of the Lyceum. The appearance of Demetrius as 
one of the seven was the more appropriate because he edited the sayings of the seven 
sages and determined the list which hitherto had not been fixed. Demetrius, with 
royal fillet, appears at the left of the group reading to his colleagues of whom one, 
perhaps Theophrastus, seems startled by the cogency of the argument. In a later 
version of the scene, after the death of Demetrius in Egypt by snake-bite, he was 
represented holding an asp in allusion to his tragic end. The mosaic from Sarsina is a 
copy of this modification, which represented Theophrastus as speaking rather than 
the then-deceased Demetrius. The third Peripatetic to be recognized in the group 
may be the famous Menander. He was the 
close friend of Demetrius and a pupil of 
Theophrastus who also wrote on comedy. The 
discovery of the mosaics at Pompeii and Sar- 
sina may be an indication of the popularity 
of Menander’s plays in both cities, which in 
the case of Sarsina may date to the time of 
Plautus and explain his obligation to the 
Greek comic poet. But all three, Demetrius, 
Theophrastus, and Menander, were well 
known to the cultural Roman world, and this 
fact alone could account for the copies of a 
group of the seven Peripatetic Sages, some of whose prototypes had been concerned 
with astronomy. 

The great popularity of the group of seven Peripatetic philosophers is attested by 
various works of Hellenistic, Roman and Christian date. The group in miniature is 
copied on a Hellenistic gem (Fig. 5). In the middle foreground is the celestial 
sphere around which are seated seven men, the seven sages. The subject and grouping 
are the same as those of the mosaics. The philosopher in the middle supports his 
head on his hand. He is thus sharply differentiated from the other six who are re- 
duced to a type. This centrally placed figure is the Menander of the original painting. 
The small size of the gem eliminated landscape elements but the effect of the exedra 
upon the arrangement of the seven figures is quite apparent. A rectilinear grouping 
has simplified the freer arrangement of the original.2 Somewhat later Varro was 


! Furtwaengler, Antike Gemmen I, pl. 35, n. 35; III, p. 166. 

* Inspired perhaps by Athenian precedent the Alexandrians in the early third century grouped to- 
gether seven writers of tragedy who came to be known as the Pleiad (Cf. Christ, Gesch. d. Griech. Litt. 
II, p. 172). 


Fic. 5.— Gem (2:1) 
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perhaps inspired by these Hellenistic groupings of distinguished men when in his 
Hebdomades he arranged his portraits in groups of seven. In the Christian period the 
exedra group appears on an ivory casket of the fourth century now in Brescia (Fig. 


Fic. 6.—Ivory Casket tn BREscra 


6).! Here in an architectural setting with drawn curtains which reminds Birt of the 
stage ? are seven figures arranged almost exactly like the seven of the Hellenistic 
gem. They recede diagonally toward a central point in the background. In the early 
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A Fic. 7.— MINIATURES FROM DioscURIDES 


sixth century the De Materia Medica of Dioscurides offers further examples.’ 
The miniatures of this codex were cited by Winckelmann in his discussion of the 
Sarsinate mosaic.‘ T'wo represent each a group of seven doctors. The square shape of 


' Kollwitz, Die Lipsanothek von Brescia, p. 20. ? Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, p. 168. 
3 Cf. Helbig. Fiihrer, p. 464; Birt, Buchrolle, pp. 122, 297. 4 Mon. Ant. Ined. I, p. 240, pl. 185. 
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these miniatures and the border patterns suggest mosaic panels (Fig. 7, A-B).' 
Among these is one inscribed Nicander (ec. 150 B.c.) who extends his hand toward a 
snake in allusion to the Alexipharmaca in which Nicander dealt with the bites of 
poisonous reptiles. There is then no connection whatever between the figure of 
Demetrius Phalereus, who in an astronomical discussion holds an asp, and that of 
Nicander. 

There remains to be considered the relation of the figure identified as Menander 
to the seated Evangelist in Greek manuscripts, who, like Menander, supports or 


ree 


Fic. 8.—Mr. Atuos, Stavronitika, Ms. 43. JouHn Fic. 9.—VEeEntcE, San Lazzaro, GOSPELS OF QUEEN 
Mike. MattrHew 


touches his chin with the right forearm. The question is of especial interest in the 
light of the investigations of my colleague, Professor A. M. Friend, who has derived 
the architectural background of such Evangelists in some cases from the scaenae 
frons of the classical theatre with its exedra colonnades, and niches in which were set 
statues of famous men of the ancient world.? An example is found in the figure of 
John from an early tenth century manuscript which Friend believes was painted at 
Constantinople (Fig. 8).* Another example of the Evangelist who is reminiscent of 
Menander is the Matthew in the Gospels of Queen Mike at San Lazzaro near Venice 
(Fig. 9). This manuscript is dated 902 4.p. and was probably written and painted 
in the monastery of Varag near Van in Great Armenia.‘ Behind the Matthew is a 

Cf. the border of B with that of mosaics discovered at Corinth published by T. L. Shear, The Roman 
Villa, pls. IIT, X. 

* Art Studies, 1927, p. 144. Professor Friend has kindly placed his photographs at my disposition. 


§ Thid., p. 134 and pl. VILL, no. 98, from which the figure is reproduced. 
* Friend, Art Studies, 1929, p. 26, pl. XII, no. 40, from which the illustration in the text is taken. 
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curtain suspended from the upper corners of the background exactly as in the relief 
of the fourth century B.c. which was discovered on the west slope of the Athenian 
acropolis (Fig. 3).' Kriiger regards the fully draped Athenian figure as that of a 
dramatic poet. The curtain in the relief gives stage setting as in the comic scene de- 
picted in a relief in the museum at Naples where again the curtain is suspended from 
the upper edge of the field.2 There is no question about the comic character 
of this scene quite apart from the evidence of Pollux already cited that the «dyxciov 
in comedy was represented (éndobusov) by a raparéracua. The curtain of the two 
reliefs and of the Armenian miniature 
is thus to be derived from the raparé- 
racua of the Greek comic stage. 
The large question arises: why should 
a Christian miniaturist represent an 
Evangelist seated before a stage and, 
above all, a stage set for comedy? For 
Friend has made it quite clear that 
such was the source of the architec- 
tural background of some of the 
Evangelists.* He points out that the 
rivaxes Of the comic stage described by 
Vitruvius, and illustrated by the tri- 
partite picture in the Boscoreale cu- 
biculum?# with its private houses and 
balconies are the source of the back- 
grounds of the Ephesian Evangelist 
types. A comic stage setting for an 
Evangelist indicates that the proto- 
type of his miniature must be sought 
Fic. 10.—Pomeen, Casa pet Guapratori (Patags- pagan statues which stood 
TRA) THEATRE ScENE IN Fourtu PompeiaNn StyLE against the hyposcenium of the thea- 
(Niccotrnt) tre. Pollux ® shows that the stage front 
was embellished with statues facing the carea and with columns: 76 6’ brooxqnor kioor 
kal &yadpariow éxexdounto mpds 7d Oéarpov TO Aoyetov Keivevov. The dimin- 
utive form a@yad\uariv suggests a statue of less than life size, and such appears be- 
fore the low hyposcenium in a fresco of the Pompeian Casa dei Gladiatori (Fig. 10).* 
The statuette was the necessary consequence of the low stage of the Roman theatre. 
The statues which stood in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens were those of 
dramatic poets and orators.’ This was perfectly natural since dramatic poets pre- 
sented their plays there, and orators used the theatre to address public assemblies. 
They were commemorated at the scene of their activities. Since philosophers did not 
conduct their schools in the theatre it was not the appropriate place for their statues, 
and Pausanias does not mention any such statues in the Athenian theatre. That the 


1 Kriiger, Ath. Mitt. 1901, pl. VI, pp. 126 ff. ? Schreiber, Hell. Rel., 83°; v. supra p. 99. 
3 Art Studies, 1929, pp. 14-15. 4 Ibid., fig. 10. 5 Onomastikon, IV, 124. 
6 Friend, Art Studies, 1929, pl. XII, no. 39. ? Judeich, Topographie von Athen *, p. 313. 
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appropriateness of place was considered by the ancients in setting up statues is 
quite obvious from the remarks of Licymnius who criticized the Alabandines quod in . 
gymnasio eorum quae sunt statuae omnes sunt causas agentes, foro discos tenentes aut 
currentes seu pila ludentes.' That the Athenians felt this propriety is evident from the 
statues which Pausanias saw in their theatre and from the fact that portraits of the 
philosophers adorned the scenes of their discussions. A statue of Plato by the 
sculptor Silanion was set up in the Academy in the fourth century. A bust of Aris- 
totle was placed in the temple of the Lyceum where was also a statue of Nicomachus 
by Praxiteles.* The practice of setting up statues of dramatic poets in the Athenian 
theatre goes back at least to the time of Lycurgus. On his motion the statues of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides were placed there. And he was responsible for 
the Athenian state texts of the tragedies of these poets. One may guess that the 
frontispieces of the three texts contained standing portraits of the poets inspired by 
those statues which Lycurgus placed in the theatre. 

In 287-6 B.c. it was voted to set up a bronze statue of the comic poet Philippides 
in the theatre at Athens.* Pausanias saw a statue of Menander there which may 
have been set upon a pedestal bearing his name.‘ Just where the statue stood is not 
known, for the pedestal was found in a wall behind the stage of Phaedrus. At 
Eretria another base inscribed with the name of Menander was discovered near the 
theatre, and this basis is long enough (1.08 m.) to have supported a seated figure of the 
poet.° There were probably other statues of the popular Menander in other theaters. 

The height of the Hellenistic scenae frons was so great (ca. 10 ft.) that even life- 
size standing figures could have been set on low pedestals without overlapping the 
entablature. That the statues in the theatre at Athens were easily spaced within 
their intercolumniations is a fair inference from the Athenian sarcophagus of the 
Mourning Women which antedated the statues of the tragedians. A tradition for 
such plastic decoration in the theatre at Athens would naturally be continued in 
other theatres. The low stage of the Roman theatre which was about three feet high 
necessitated statuettes in place of statues as a Pompeian fresco shows (Fig. 10). 
That the seated figure of a poet continued to serve as the decoration of a stage front 
is proved by a relief discovered in the theatre of Sabratha in Tripoli * (Fig. 11). Here 
the poet supports his chin on his forearm. The relief is in idea a copy of a seated 
statue of a dramatic poet set before a stage. In the third century after Christ the 
sculptor of the Sidamara sarcophagus ’ who carved the figure of a poet seated before 
a colonnade and reading from a manuscript roll attests the continuity of a tradition 
dating back to the Hellenistic theatre at Athens. 

Although statues of orators were appropriately set up in the theatre, they cannot 
be the source of the seated Evangelist of the miniatures because the Attic orator 
was represented as standing, like the famous statue of Demosthenes. The orator 
stood when he addressed the assembly. Furthermore the speech of an orator did not 
suggest any specific setting. His speeches in the theatre at Athens might just as 
well have been delivered on the Pnyx whereas the plays of the dramatic poet were 

?Vitruv. VIL, 5. ? Diog. Laert. V, 51, 52. 3 Dittenberger, Syllogie * I, p. 611. 


41, 21. Lowy, Inschr. Griech. Bildh., no. 108. 5 Arch. Eph., 1897, p. 151. 
® Africa Romana, 1930, pp. 42-43. fig. 36. 7 Mon. Piot, TX, pl. 17. 
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inseparable from the stage. That the statue of a poet served to decorate the hy- 
poscenium as described by Pollux is a reasonable inference both from the seated 
figure discovered in the theatre at Sabratha and the passage descriptive of a poet in 
the Miles Gloriosus which has already been discussed.' The insistent architectural 
character of the metaphor in this passage which heaps up five structural terms, 
aedificat, columnam, suffigit, aedificatio and columnatum is easily explained by the 
figure of a poet set against a colonnade. If the interpretation is correct that Plautus 
had in mind the comic poet Naevius, then the description in the original Greek 
play may well have been inspired by a statue of a comic poet which was set up before 
acolumned hyposcenium and 
represented him with his 
head “columned” upon a 
vertical forearm.*? A seated 
statue of such pose before a 
Roman stage is actually rep- 
resented in a fresco already 
cited (Fig. 10), but the hypo- 
scenium lacks a colonnade. 
The Plautine metaphor 
suggests that the prototype 
of the Evangelist seated be- 
fore a stage may be as old as 
the days of Menander. It is 
probable that the Christian 
miniaturist borrowed the 
type and thestage setting for 
his seated Evangelist from 
illuminated manuscripts of a popular dramatic poet. It is hardly likely that he 
turned to the pagan theatre of his own time for his models because the church was 
so hostile to the theatre. Tertullian in his De Spectaculis repeatedly urges Christians 
to have nothing to do with the circus and the theatre. He believed that he should fall 
from God if he were a spectator at either (VIII). The tragic actor who makes himself 
taller by the use of cothurni, thus adding to his stature, ‘‘ wants to make a liar of 
Christ” (XXIII). The spectacles one and all were instituted for the devil’s sake 
(XXIV) and a woman who went to the theatre came away possessed by a demon 
(XXVI) while the tragic actors in hell fire will be “more vocal in their own tragedy ” 
(XXX). Since the stage setting which serves as the background for the seated 
Evangelist in the miniatures is that of comedy, the prototype of the Evangelist 
must be sought among writers of comedy. There was none so popular throughout the 
Hellenistic age as Menander. Just as there are portraits of Terence prefixed to some 
of his plays in the extant manuscripts,’ so there must have been portraits of Menan- 


Fic. 11.—Retiter or Port FRomM StaGeE Front, SABRATHA, 
TRIPOLI 


1 See above, p. 98. 

? This metaphor would be more effective in Greek because a corresponding figure in architectural 
parlance defined a capital in one word as a “column's head,” xéxpavor. 

3 Morey and Jones, The Miniatures of the Manuscripts of Terence, The Plates, frontispiece. 
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der attached to certain manuscripts of his plays. The two actors who support upon 
a pedestal a framed medallion portrait of Terence give the comic poet a very definite . 
and appropriate environment. They take him to the stage. A stage setting for 
comedy, a curtain or details of private houses, would be equally definite environment 
for a miniature of the Greek comic poet who contributed so much to Terence and 
Plautus. It would furthermore be quite in keeping with Hellenistic interest in environ- 
ment. The suggestion of a comic stage behind a portrait of Menander localized the 
poet as much as the ship’s prow beneath the Nike of Samothrace localized that figure. 

The theory thus far developed may be briefly summarized thus. A seated statue 
of Menander was set before the hyposcenium of the theatre at Athens. The comic 
poet was represented with his head resting upon his vertical forearm as in the Pom- 
peian mosaic of the seven sages. This statue with the zivaxes of the comic stage 
behind it served as a model for the frontispiece portrait of the poet in the illumi- 
nated manuscripts of his comedies. The earliest editions must have been published 
at Athens where comedy flourished in the late fourth and early third centuries. 
Comedy was so typically Athenian that the attempt to transplant it to Alexandria 
failed. Menander declined a Ptolemaic invitation to go there. Since the Athenian 
state editions of the three great tragedians, which were prepared on the order of 
Lycurgus in the time of Menander, were so fine that Ptolemy borrowed them and 
refused to return them, it is quite probable that there were also at Athens fine 
editions of the comedies of Menander. In some of these manuscripts the raparéracua 
of comedy may have served as a simpler but none the less significant background 
for the frontispiece portrait of the poet. Here the Christian miniaturist, the heir of 
the pagan miniaturist, seeking a model in his own kind of art, found the picture of 
Menander and appropriated it as a type for his Evangelist. For as Friend has stated, 
“early as the origin of the Evangelist portraits may be, it was all too late for actual 
portraiture of the men themselves.” ! 

There remains the question: Why did the Christian miniaturist turn to a manu- 
script of Menander and use the poet’s portrait as a model for his Evangelist? St. 
Paul gives the answer by quoting the comic poet:? ducdiae KaKal. 
Meineke notes that this verse was attributed to Menander by Hieronymus,’ was 
cited by Clemens Alexandrinus and translated by Tertullian into Latin. For cen- 
turies Menander was a favorite author of the cultural world. In the late fifth century 
the Gallic bishop Sidonius Apollinaris read the Epitrepontes.t His ecclesiastical 
popularity may have been due to the terse philosophical sayings which were as- 
sembled from his comedies and which were of universal application. That all of the 
apophthegms which have come down to us as Mevavipov yrGuar wovdorixo are not 
Menander’s is of no moment in this connection. The fact that the collection bears 
his name shows that he was the author par excellence of the popular apophthegm in 
Greece. Menander’s sayings were as acceptable to the Christian as to the pagan. 
They were not the expression of any mystic cult which Christianity fought. The 
appeal of his Monosticha was widespread and of amazing longevity. 

1 Art Studies, 1927, p. 118. ? Epistle to the Corinthians, I, 15, 33. 


3 Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. II, p. 908, no. 211; Kock, Com. Att. Frag. III, p. 62, no. 218. 
« Epis. IV, 12, 1; ef. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyc., s.v. Menandros, p. 717. 
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In the east there survived two Syrian anthologies of Menander’s sayings. Their 
content is wholly different from the Greek anthologies but the name Menander is the 
significant thing. The Syrian anthologies which were in use according to Baumstark 
as early as the fourth century after Christ ' certainly prove the extensive popularity 
of Menander in Hellenistic and Roman Syria. It is not surprising that three frag- 
ments of Menander’s comedies were found in the monastery of St. Catharine on Mt. 
Sinai. In the north, the persistence of the Menander tradition is attested by a trans- 
lation in the thirteenth century of the Wonosticha into old church Slavic where they 
constitute a conspicuous exception to the biblical literature usual in that language. 
Jagic (p. 75) discusses three Russian texts of Menander’s sayings which he character- 
izes significantly as an Umarbeitung der Sentenzen 
in christlichen Sinne. The Russian Christian who 
construed the sayings in this way might have cited 
St. Paul in any request for an ecclesiastical im- 
primatur. A similar Umarbeitung seems to have 
taken place in Italy, for the index to the Codices 
Urbinates Graeci Bibliothecae Vaticanae, p. 343, 
contains this interesting item: Menandri sententia 
de Christi Incarnatione. This evidence shows that 
the “tremendously quotable” Menander was highly 
acceptable to Christians for centuries, a popularity 
which must have been unbroken from pagan times. 

The Rabula gospels of the sixth century which 
were written in northern Mesopotamia contain 
two miniatures of seated Evangelists whose archi- 
tectural frame is traced by Friend to Syrian rs 
Antioch.* Since Menander was known and appre- 

ABRARY, Codex Aureus Lat. 14000 
ciated in Syria, the Rabula types of seated Evan- 
gelists may be derived from portraits of him in manuscripts of his comedies or 
sayings, of the late first century when the popular fourth “Pompeian style” of 
painted architecture could have offered a slender epistyle as a frame for the poet’s 
picture in place of a background derived from the older stage. A close resemblance 
to actual architecture was not to be expected after long manuscript tradition. In a 
miniature of Mark in the Codex Aureus at Munich, a Latin manuscript dated 870 
A.D. (Fig. 12),4 what should be the exedra of the Evangelist has become by contami- 
natio the three storied scenae frons of the Roman theatre.* 

The derivation of the seated Evangelist in the miniatures from the seated comic 
poet carries with it the suggestion that the standing Evangelist may also be derived 
from a miniature of a poet whose plays were presented in the theatre at Athens and 


1Jb. f. Phil., Suppl. XXI, pp. 473-490. 

2 Jagi¢, Menandersentenzen in der altkirchenslavischen Uebersetzung,” Sitzb. d. Wiener 
Akad., 1892. 3 Art Studies, 1929, p. 8. * Friend, Art Studies, 1927, p. 140. 

5 The greater importance of comedy as compared with tragedy throughout the Hellenistic age raises a 
question whether the three registers of this scenae frons may not be in origin a simplified translation 
of the painted background of the comic stage in which buildings rose in roughly three registers one 
above and behind another as in the copy of such background in the cubiculum from Boscoreale where 
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whose statue stood there. If so the choice must lie between the three great tragedians 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. Of these, Euripides became the favorite of the. 
Hellenistic public and maintained his popularity into Roman times. Vase-paintings 
and Egyptian papyri attest the preference for Euripides, who of the tragedians was 
most like Menander and famous for his apophthegms. The Vatican Euripides (Fig. 
14), sometimes called Aeschylus, may be a copy of one of the statues set up in the 
theatre at Athens by Lycurgus.' The statue is nude to the waist like statues of Zeus 
and holds in his left hand a tragic mask below which folds of drapery hang down. 


Fig. 13.—Mark Fic. 14.—Evripipes Fic. 15.— JEREMIAH 


This mask immediately localizes the figure in the theatre and identifies him as a 
tragedian just as the curtain does for the comic poet or the two actors who flank a 
medallion portrait of Terence. Except for the semi-nudity, the statue of Euripides 
closely resembles the Mark and Jeremiah in the Vatican manuscript of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes (Figs. 13, 15).2 The position of the right leg which is easily flexed is 
the same. They hold the Bible in the same place as Euripides holds the mask, and 
the topmost consists of an imposing colonnade. A translation into stone would flatten the registers into 
one plane and reduce them to uniformity. This would have been less objectionable to Licymnius who 
criticized the stage scenery of Apaturius because he represented columns on top of tiled roofs (Vitr. 
VII, 5). Apaturius probably owed his superimposed structures to the same source as the sculptor of the 
frieze of the Heroin of Trysa who represented a building with gable above and beyond the wall of Troy 
(Benndorf, Das Heroén von Gjélbashi-Trysa, pl. XID). The frieze was unmistakably inspired by the 
painting of Polygnotus who arranged figures roughly in three registers. 

1 Amelung, Sculpt. Vat. Mus. I, p. 73. 

? Reproduced from Friend, Art Studies, 1927, p. 131 and figs. 71, 75. 
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in the same way, supporting it with the left hand from which in both cases the drap- 
ery hangs down. The Christian miniaturist has departed little from his original 
bevond getting rid of objectionable nudity and converting his pagan model to Chris- 
tian purpose by substituting a Bible for a mask. 

Thus the archetypes of certain seated and standing Evangelists may be regarded 
as Athenian of the late fourth century s.c. These archetypes were the portrait 
statues of Euripides and Menander which served the miniaturists of their texts 
with models just as Myron’s Athena and Marsyas, and the Tyrannicides were 
copied by late Athenian vase-painters. Such illuminated editions of the great 
dramatic poets may have been purchased by Ptolemy Philadelphus who got many 
books in Athens.' The dignity of tragic theme preferred a standing statue for its 
poets; the genre character of the new comedy favored an unconventional seated 
figure which suited too the reflective popular philosopher Menander. The protracted 
popularity of these dramatic poets, the appeal of their yraua to pagan and Christian 
alike offer a consistent explanation of their appearance as types for Evangelists. If 
the church fathers, early and late, could make practical use of the famous sayings 
of Menander, the early Christian miniaturists could also with equal propriety take 
a leaf from the same comedies, the initial leaf on which Menander was portrayed 
with his head **columned” upon his forearm. No poet of Greece was more entitled to 
the honor. Paul’s exhortation to the Ephesians, “‘ Honor thy father and thy mother ”’, 
is less comprehensive from the Christian point of view than Menander’s bidding to 
“honor God first and then thy parents.” 2 

G. W. ELDERKIN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


? Athenaeus, I, 3b. ? Ephesians 6, 2; Meineke, Fragm. Com. Graec. I, p. 1049, no. 230. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH GENERAL MEETING OF 
THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


In CONJUNCTION WITH THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
Toronto, Ontario 
DECEMBER 27-29, 1934 
SUMMARIES OF PAPERS SUBMITTED BY THE AUTHORS 
A GROUP OF GEMS: Campse tt Bonner, University of Michigan. 


The paper described several gems not hitherto published, belonging to various collections, as follows: 
1. Two gems with designs belonging to a class of objects described by Otto Jahn, and representing 
tortures inflicted by Eros upon Psyche, and vice versa. 2. A gem representing a Triton. 3. A ring stone 
with an unusual inscription, tpocxivnua Eirogias. 4. Two Christian gems with representations of 
saints and inscriptions bearing their names. 


BONE FIGURINES FROM SELEUCIA ON THE TIGRIS: Witnetmina van INGEN, University 
of Michigan. 

The Michigan excavations at Seleucia on the Tigris have vielded nearly a hundred and fifty figurines 
of carved bone. Most of them are more or less conventionalized representations of the nude female 
figure so popular in oriental art from the third millennium B.c. onwards; there are a number of the so- 
called dolls with jointed arms. Others portray a nude youth, presumably Tammuz, seated or stand- 
ing and wearing a three-pointed headdress. Although all of the types are already known in examples 
from other sites in Babylonia, the group from Seleucia furnishes hitherto unavailable evidence for 
dating and suggests some interesting possibilities about their meaning and use. All are of the Parthian 
period: the majority of the highly conventionalized types come from Levels IIT (141 B.c.-ca. 43 a.p.) 
and IT (ca. 43 a.p.-115, 16 a.p.), though a few are found in Level I (115 /20-ca. 200 4.p.); the more nat- 
uralistic types and the “dolls” are from Levels II and I, as are the Tammuz types. The fact that only 
four of the two hundred and thirty-four graves which were excavated contained bone figurines would 
indicate that their purpose was not primarily funerary as some writers have supposed. Only two were 
found in the temple area, and the rest in a block which contained a complex of private dwellings. While 
this would appear to support the theory that they were used as dolls, it must not be forgotten that the 
houses contained private chapels and shrines. In fact the terracotta and alabaster figurines found in 
close association with the bone ones are of the types which are most likely to have had some religious or 
magical significance; the types which were probably toys or bric-a-brac were not found with bone 
figurines. In conclusion it is tentatively suggested that there may be some connection between some of 
the more stylized types from Seleucia and certain Coptic bone “dolls” in the Cairo and other mu- 
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THE AFRICAN ROOT OF ROMAN BUILDING: Ernst Diez, Bryn Mawr College. 

This paper discussed the problem of African influence on Roman architecture after the Romans had 
conquered this province and adopted some of the refined Oriental cultural devices of the Punic people. 
especially as far as the baths are concerned. This question recently was discussed in a posthumous work 
of the late Professor Heinrich Glueck of the University of Vienna, in Der Ursprung des roemischen und 
abendlaendischen Woelbungsbaues. Some new observations were added and drawings of Renaissance 
artists of antique Roman baths that no longer exist were shown. These by their unusual plans seem to 
confirm the Punic theory. 

SUMERIAN ART AND THE CHRISTIAN LAMB WITH THE CROSS: Ricuarp Bernueier, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

It is shown that the lamb with the cross as distinguishable from the lamb standing alone cannot be 

traced to early Christian sources only, but also to ancient oriental sources. Its immediate predecessor is 
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still to be found in early Christian sculpture, particularly that of Ravenna, and consists in a lamb with 
a tree, the oriental tree of life behind it. This is an oriental theme that together with other arrange- 
ments has been taken from Perso-Mesopotamian prototypes of Sassanian time. Its origin goes as far 
back as classic Sumerian art where the representation is known as “the ram in the thicket.”’ In Chris- 
tian art the tree is replaced by the cross according to the new mythological interpretation. Traces of 
the original oriental group can be frequently found in Christian art. 


THE FESTIVALS OF RHODES: Irene Rincwoop Vassar College. 

This paper is a continuation of a study which the author has been making of the local festivals 
throughout the Greek world. The study of the mainland was completed and published in Poughkeepsie, 
1927, and two supplements, one on Euboea, the other on Delos, have been published in subsequent 
issues of the A.J.A. (Vol. NXNIII, 1929, pp. 385-392, and Vol. XX. XVII, 1933, pp. 452-458). The 
research has been confined for the most part to the agonistic inscriptions of the various localities. The 
inscriptions of Rhodes, though adding little to our knowledge of the local festival customs, are signifi- 
cant in reflecting the agonistic history of Rhodes from the earliest to the latest times. In this respect 
Rhodes touches more closely upon Delos than any other locality, but unlike Delos is conspicuously 
Doric in the types of its festival contests. Musical agones are rare, and the ones we do meet with were 
probably instituted under Attic influence. The festivals of Rhodes seem in many cases to be of greater 
antiquity than those of other localities. 

This paper will be published in the .4.J.A. A 


RECENT STUDIES IN GUATEMALA: Epagar L. Hewett, School of American Research. 

Lines of study are being undertaken in Guatemala quite apart from the investigation of the ruins of 
its ancient Maya and related cultures. The surviving peoples of the Guatemalan highlands — Quiche, 
Cakchiquel, Zutuhil, and related stocks— afford a rich field for linguistic, sociological, and technological 
studies, for practically every phase of the aboriginal culture survives in the living tribes. Folk-lore, 
mythology,ceremoniesawait investigation and promise ample reward for the efforts of capable students. 

But the main purpose of this paper is to point out the extraordinary opportunity for the study of 
Spanish Colonial architecture afforded by the ruins of the old Spanish capital, Santiago de los Cabal- 
leros de Guatemala, now known as Guatemala Antigua. Founded in 1548 in the valley of Pauchoy 
after the destruction in 1541 of the original capital in the vale of Almalouya by a terrific outbreak of 
water from the crater of the adjacent Vulcan de Agua. This capital became the most beautiful city of 
the new world. It attained to a population of about 70,000, and as an expression of religious fervor, 
manifested in its churches, monasteries, convents, hospitals, schools, and fountains, was probably un- 
paralleled in the world. It flourished for 230 years and was in 1773 completely destroyed by earthquake 
shocks. 

The ruins of those great structures abound in material for those who would study the architecture, 
sculpture, and fresco painting. The views shown in the paper were from some 3,000 photographs taken 
by students of the School of American Research during the past summer— studies that will be followed 
up with measured drawings and complete architectural studies of the principal structures during the 


next few years. 


EXCAVATIONS ON THE SITE OF THE GALLO-ROMAN TOWN OF ALESIA: Georce H. 
ALLEN, Lafayette College. 

Mont-Auxois, the site of Alesia, is situated about thirty-two miles northwest of Dijon, in the high- 
land region separating the basin of the Saéne from that of the Yonne and the Seine. The plateau, iso- 
lated except for a lower connecting ridge on the southeast, rises about 170 meters above the adjoining 
valleys. The well-known investigations under the Emperor Napoleon III in 1861-65 revealed the trace 
of Caesar's lines of circumvallation around this eminence. But the Société des Sciences, Historiques et 
Naturelles de Semur decided in 1905 to undertake the systematic uncovering of the ancient town of 
Alesia on the plateau and, except for a six years’ intermission on account of the war, excavation cam- 
paigns have been carried on annually ever since. The operations are now under the direction of Profes- 
sor Jules Toutain of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes at the Sorbonne. 

In the main field of operation at the center of the plateau, excavation has revealed, in succession from 
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west to east, the remains of a theater with a diameter of 81.75 meters, its cavea formed of earth with 
semicircular stone revetment, but no masonry substructures, a temple in a rectangular court, believed , 
to have been dedicated to the Capitoline triad, and a supposed basilica, and an open area believed to 
have been the forum. North of the last-mentioned, the remains of a rectangular building with portico- 
enclosed court contained a subterranean crypt, reached by a stairway, apparently the place of worship 
of a divine pair, Ucuetis and Bergusia. 

The débris from a great many wells on the plateau was rich in interesting archaeological material. 
Two dolmens were found, which had evidently served as places or symbols of worship. Coins found in a 
number of primitive Gallic dwellings excavated in the rock showed that these rock-hewn chambers 
were probably used as habitations well into the Roman imperial period along with public buildings and 
many houses constructed in the Italian manner. Finally, it seems possible to identify the remains of an 
early Christian place of worship as the church of a local martyr, Saint Regina, whose relics were trans- 
ferred in 864 4.p. from Alesia to Flavigny on the opposite heights about five kilometres to the southeast. 
THE AGORA EXCAVATIONS, 1934: T. Lestie Suear, Princeton University. 

Reports will appear in A.J.A. and Hesperia. 

THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE WEST SIDE OF THE AGORA: Homer A. Tuompson, Uni- 
versity of Tororito. 

‘The excavations of the past four years have cleared most of the western side of the Agora and have 
exposed the foundations of six buildings, five of which face eastward across the market square. The 
southernmost is the Tholos, a round building 18.30 m. in diameter. Its foundations and its floor, repre- 
senting at least three periods, remain. Close by, toward the north, are the foundations of a large struc- 
ture, the history of which, marked by numerous reconstructions, may be traced from the sixth century 
B.c. into the fifth century a.p. A number of inscribed roof-tiles found around it confirm its identification 
as the Metroon, the sanctuary of the Mother of the Gods, which housed the city archives and in early 
times may also have accommodated the meetings of the Boule. 

Immediately to the west of the Metroon lies a building of the fourth century B.c. which, from the 
description of Pausanias, can be none other than the Bouleuterion. It faced south and was approached 
from the market square through a contemporary propylon and a broad passageway leading between 
the Tholos and the Metroon. Another broad open space separates the north end of the Metroon from 
the temple already excavated in large part by the German Archaeological Institute and the Greek 
Archaeological Society. The discovery in 1908 of a large statue of Apollo in its porch, taken in conjunc- 
tion with Pausanias’ description, identifies this building as the Temple of Apollo Patroos. It dates from 
the second half of the fourth century B.c. The northern part of Apollo’s temenos was occupied by a 
small rectangular building of a slightly earlier date, possibly the shrine of some associated hero. Im- 
mediately adjoining, toward the north, are the foundations of a long stoa built in the latter part of the 
fifth century B.c. This must be the stoa on the walls of which Pausanias saw paintings of the Twelve 
Gods, a building that was otherwise called the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios from its proximity to the statue 
of that god. Its situation near that which now appears to be the northwestern entrance of the Agora 
and its position beneath the ** Hephaisteion,”’ agreeing precisely with notices in Pausanias, suggest that 
the same building may also have been known as the Stoa Basileios or the Royal Stoa. 

The material outlined in this paper will be published in //esperia. 

THE DIE USED FOR AMPHORA STAMPS: Vireinia Grace, Former Member of Staff of 
The Agora Excavations. This paper will be published in Hesperia. 

FRAGMENTS OF THE LAWS OF SOLON FROM THE AGORA: James H. Otrver, Staff of 
the Agora Excavations. 

This paper will be published in //esperia. 

LATE BYZANTINE PAINTINGS FROM THE AGORA: M. Avison Frantz, Staff of the Agora 
Excavations. 

NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE AGORA: Bewsamin D. Meritt, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

This paper dealt with a selected number of inscriptions found in the Athenian Agora during the 
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excavations of 1934, and discussed their value for the history and chronology of Hellenistic Athens. 
A complete publication will appear in Hesperia, Vol. IV, 1935. 
A ROMAN TEMPLE AT CORINTH: Saran Exvizaseti Freeman, The Johns Hopkins University. 

For many years excavators at Corinth have been aware of the existence of a Roman temple on the 
upper level west of the market-place (indicated on all the plans of Corinth as Temple E); the top of the 
typical concrete podium has always been visible. Numerous trial trenches dug around it, however, 
failed to reveal anything of importance that would justify immediate excavation. At the time of the 
construction of the new museum, which is situated just to the northeast, a large area was uncovered at 
the east end of the podium. The discovery of some architectural fragments led to further excavation 
and it was finally decided to clear the entire podium. This was done during the seasons of 1932 and 
1933. 

Two building periods were discovered. Of the first temple, which was of poros, only the foundation 
was preserved. This had been re-used as the sub-foundation of the later building. Many blocks used in 
the podium of this second structure were also undoubtedly taken from the early temple. It has been 
assumed with a fair degree of probability that the first building was generally similar in plan to the 
second, though having slightly different dimensions. It was built, to judge from evidence found in the 
footing trenches, during the reign of Claudius, and probably destroyed like so many other buildings at 
Corinth by the earthquake of 68. It was rebuilt toward the end of the first century, entirely in marble. 
The podium was of poros with a concrete core, concealed on the outside by a marble revetment. The 
temple, which was reached by steps at the east end of the podium, was of the Corinthian order, with a 
long cella distyle in antis, and a fully peripteral colonnade of six by twelve columns. Enough pieces of 
this superstructure were found to make absolutely certain the restoration of both plan and elevation. 

In addition, a number of pieces of sculpture were found which came undoubtedly from pediment 
groups, and one fine fragment of a Nereid riding on a dolphin, which had been one of the corner 
acroteria. 

No clues were provided in the excavation to aid in the identification of the temple, and no certain 
answer can be obtained from Pausanias. In the light of the excavator’s interpretation of Pausanias and 
in consideration of the magnificence of the building and its location in the centre of the city on a hill 
overlooking the market-place, it can only be the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, the most important 
sanctuary in a Roman city. 

MIDDLE BYZANTINE POTTERY FROM THE EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH: Freperick 
O. Princeton University. 

The collection of Byzantine pottery of the eleventh-thirteenth century from the excavations at 
Corinth is one of the most significant if not actually the best found at any Aegean site. It is formed 
almost exclusively of wares decorated with designs which have been either scratched or scraped in a 
white slip underlying a clear vellow glaze. The finest pieces have animal, floral and geometrical designs 
reserved in the white slip against a background darkened by fine loops or scrawls; usually the decora- 
tion consists of a medallion at the centre surrounded by one or more bands between it and the rim. 
The light-on-dark, two-dimensional designs may be called **areal”’ to distinguish them from the purely 
“linear.” A progressive deterioration of the areal into linear designs is observable in much of the pot- 
tery. On the other hand, some pieces with well-drawn linear animals indicate that a separate linear 
style may have run parallel to the areal, but specializing in the representation of birds and animals. The 
areal is the more purely Byzantine—compare the ornamental sculpture— whereas the partly con- 
temporary linear animal style is more possibly derived from Persia. In both cases the decoration was 
adopted from that of metal vases. A more striking areal pattern was obtained by scraping away a part 
of the slip instead of covering it with scrawls. This technique appears occasionally in connection with 
scratched decoration, but actually it forms a separate ware embracing several styles of decoration. 
Painted pottery is uncommon and late; crude linear designs are drawn in manganese and green. 
THE ELEUSINIAN RELIEF: Giseva M. A. Ricuter, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS IN CILICIA BY THE EXPEDITION SENT OUT UNDER 

THE JOINT AUSPICES OF BRYN MAWR COLLEGE AND THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 1934: Herry Gotpman, New York. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI’S EXCAVATIONS AT TROY, 1934: Cart W. Biecen, 
University of Cincinnati. 
This paper is published in the 4./.4. XX XIX, 1, 1935, pp. 6-34. 
TOPOGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES IN THE TROAD: Jerome W. Speruine, University of 


Cincinnati. 

This report was an account of exploratory digging at Kara Tepe, Balli Dagh, Eski Hissarlik, and 
Kum Tepe, four sites in the Troad. In the spring of 1934 systematic soundings were made at these sites 
by the University of Cincinnati Expedition, cojperating with the Ministry of Education and the De- 
partment of Antiquities at Ankara. Each site was explored by a series of trial trenches, and all evidence 
has been kept in stratigraphic sequence. 

On the top of the hill of Kara Tepe, about 7 km. east of Hissarlik, are the foundations of a poor tem- 
ple-like building, dated to the Hellenistic period by potsherds found within and under the foundations. 
There is no evidence for earlier occupation, and everywhere bedrock is near or at the surface. 

The steep, rocky hill of Balli Dagh, south of the Trojan plain, on the west side of the gorge of the 
river Menderes, had on its summit a fortified settlement, dated by walls, pottery, and several coins to 
late Classical and Hellenistic times. Elsewhere on the hill there is no evidence of occupation. An earlier 
stratum on the summit yielded some pottery, including several shapes not found at Troy, and some 
possibly as early as Troy VII or VI; this stratum yielded no architectural evidence, and there is no 
indication of an important settlement in early times. 

The precipitous hill of Eski Hissarlik on the opposite side of the gorge has a fortification wall on its 
summit, and in the scanty soil a few fragments of pottery were found, perhaps going back to the times 
of Troy VII or VI; from the scarcity of finds it is certain that there was no permanent settlement. 

A site was discovered in 1934 at Kum Tepe on the west bank of the river Menderes not far from 
Kum Kale. The deposit resulting from human habitation is almost 5m. deep, and is filled with quan- 
tities of pottery and miscellaneous objects. Four skeletons were found buried in the familiar contracted 
position, and next to one was a small plain cup of white marble. Most of the strata belong to Troy I 
culture, and the very earliest layers, probably falling within the Neolithic Age, appear to represent a 
phase earlier than any that has been found at Troy itself. 


EXCAVATIONS AT CYRENE: Kennetu Scott, Western Reserve University. 
This paper consisted of a brief survey of the important site of Cyrene, with a large number of slides 
made from reproductions in Africa Italiana and from photos taken by the author, of the recent Italian 


excavations and finds. 


THE THIRD CAMPAIGN AT OLYNTHOS: Davin M. Rosixson, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

The Mosaics discussed in this paper have been published in the A./.4. NN XVIII, 1934, pp. 501- 
510; other articles on Olynthos will appear in succeeding issues. Cf. also Illustrated London News for 
November 10, 1934. 

GREEK AND ROMAN IRON: Harry Craic Ricnarpson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This paper has been published in the 4./.4. XXXVIII, 1934, pp. 555-583. 

THE DESIDERIAN BASILICA AT MONTE CASSINO (1066-1071): Henry M. Wittarp, The 
Bureau of University Travel. 

The Monastery of Monte Cassino, founded by St. Benedict in 529, had its golden age during the 
second half of the eleventh century under the reign of Abbot Desiderius (1058-1087), a great patron of 
art and learning, and a powerful figure in South Italian political history. The noble basilican church 
built by him was partially destroyed in an earthquake of the year 1349, was almost immediately rebuilt 
on its original lines, only to be transformed into a baroque edifice in the seventeenth century. Materials 
are at hand, however, for making a graphic reconstruction revealing with substantial accuracy the 
original appearance of this highly important building, key to much of the Romanesque architecture of 
Campania, Apulia, and Sicily. 

The primary source for the reconstruction is the full description of the basilica given in the Abbey 
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chronicle written by Leo Ostiensis, who lived at the monastery in the days of Desiderius and was his 
official historian. His measurements are substantiated in the ground plans made by the Sangallos of 
Florence early in the sixteenth century. Some parts of the original structures are still preserved at 
Monte Cassino, notably the antique granite columns brought from Rome. A study of collateral monu- 
ments, churches influenced by the Desiderian basilica, affords additional light. 

The perspective drawings used in this paper have been prepared by Professor Kenneth J. Conant of 
Harvard University. 


THE THIRD SEASON OF EXCAVATION AT ANTIOCH-ON-THE-ORONTES: W. A. Camp- 
BELL, Wellesley College. 


THE AGORA OF CORINTH, 1934: Ricuarp StTiLtLweE Lt, The American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens (read by H. A. Thompson, Toronto). Cf. above, pp. 53-75 (Broneer). 


SOME DELIAN BUILDING ACCOUNTS RECONSTRUCTED: Puiuip H. Davis, Vassar Col- 
lege. 

In the French School at Athens is preserved a large fragment of an inscription, having the right edge 
intact, from the island of Delos. It is published as 7.G. XI, 156. Study of the stone resulted in the dis- 
covery that two other fragments, now in the Museum on Delos, join it at the left. They are published 
as I.G. XI, 170 and 174. One of these has its left edge preserved, with the result that for twenty lines we 
now have, with the exception of a few lacunae, the complete text of the inscription. Further study of 
the stone, results in readings, in about twenty places, of damaged portions hitherto left blank in the 
text, or in correction of faulty readings, and the restoration of a number of lines, so that now the build- 
ing operations of a busy year on Delos can be followed in some detail. Much of the work consists in re- 
pairs to houses rented by the priesthood of Apollo. After this comes a considerable series of expenditures 
on the construction of the palaestra. The paper analyzed the evidence for the reconstruction of the 
accounts, and presented in itemized form a summary of the building operations with which they deal. 
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NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Davin M. Rosinson, Editor 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


‘ NECROLOGY 
Sir AE. Wallis Budge, who from 1893 to 1924 


was Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian De- 
partment of the British Museum, died on No- 
vember 23, 1934 at the age of 77. He conducted 
excavations at Aswan in Egypt and at sites in the 
Sadan; at Nineveh and Dér in Mesopotamia. 
He was a prolific writer and published many 
books on Assyrian and Egyptian history and 
texts. 

Edouard Cuq, renowned scholar of law in all 
periods of antiquity from Hammurabi to 
Justinian, died in May, 1934. In 1876 he was 
accepted in the examination for a fellowship in 
law and was sent two years later as a fellow to the 
Ecole francaise de Rome. While professor of 
Roman law at Bordeaux he was called to Paris in 
1893 to teach, and in 1898 the faculty of law gave 
to him the newly created chair of Roman law 
which he occupied until his retirement. From 1911 


! The department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor Davin M. Ros- 
INSON, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
Samuet E. Bassett, Professor N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckincuam, Professor 
SipNeEY N. DEANE, Professor RoBertT E. DENGLER, 
Professor VLApimir J. Fewkes, Professor Joun 
W. Fuiicut, Professor Harotp N. Fow er, Dr. 
Saran E, Freeman, Professor Henry S. GEHMAN, 
Mr. E. Broren Gerze, Dr. GertRUDE GRETHER, 
Dr. BartiscomBe GuNN, Professor FRANKLIN P. 
Jounson, Professor RoLANDG, KENT, Dr. STEPHEN 
B. Luce, Professor CLARENCE MANNiNG, Profes- 
sor GeorGE E, Mytonas, Professor Ropert S. 
Rogers, Professor KENNETH Scott, Professor 
Joun Suap.ey, Professor Epuraim E. Speiser, 
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H. Weser, Louis C. West, Professor Frep V. 
WINNETT, and the Editors. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see 
Vol. xxiv, 1, p. 124, and Vol. xxix, 1, pp. 115-116. 
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he was a member of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres. 

Cugq’s teaching resulted in the excellent book: 
Histoire des institutions juridiques des Romains, of 
which the first edition is entitled, Les Institutions 
juridiques des Romains envisagées dans leurs 
rapports avec Vétat social et les progres de la juris- 
prudence. He made an intensive study of Le 
Colonat partiaire dans l’Afrique by means of 
African epigraphic texts. From French discoveries 
he borrowed his material for his Etude sur le droit 
babylonien, les lois assyriens et les lois hittites. At 
the time of his death Cuq was still at work on a 
juridical commentary to Cicero's orations. It is to 
Cuq that we owe the volume of Borghesi on the 
prefects of the praetorium and the articles Jus and 
Lex in the Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecques et 
romaines. Among his better known writings are 
Les Conseils des Empereurs d’ Auguste @ Dioclétien 
and De la nature des crimes imputés aux chrétiens 
d’apres Tacite. 

Dr. L. R. Farnell, rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, from 1914 to 1928, died March 28, 1934. 
He was one of the principal English scholars of 
classical archaeology. His many travels in 
Greece and Asia Minor prepared him for his 
studies in the artistic and literary manifestations 
of the ancient Mediterranean civilization. In 1932 
he brought out his edition and translation of 
Pindar. Greek religion and its evolution had for a 
long time been the object of his study. His basic 
work appeared from 1896 to 1909 and consisted 
of five volumes on The Cults of the Greek States, 
to which he added a supplement entitled //ero 
Cults. On the same subject he wrote certain less 
technical works such as: The Higher Aspects of 
Greek Religion (1914), The Outline of the History 
of Greek: Religion, and the public lecture series 
(1911), entitled H]ellente Religion. His work in 
the religion of Greece brought him to a study of 
general religion which resulted in his two works— 
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The Evolution of Religion and The Attributes of 
God. 

Simos Menardos, rector of the Academy of 
Athens in 1930, whose great work in archaeology 
was his activity in the establishment of the 
archaeological museum in Cyprus, died in 1933. 
Menardos was a specialist in Cyprian philology 
and dialectology, both medieval and modern. 
In addition to linguistic studies, he has left 
works on place-names and folklore, principally 
of Cyprus, but also including Lesbos, Rhodes and 
outlying districts. 

Corrado Ricci, who will be remembered in 
connection with the reconstruction of the im- 
perial forum, died in Rome, June 6, 1934. He 
was a critic and historian of art and an archaeol- 
ogist. His official capacities were those of curator 
of the art galleries of Parma and Modena, super- 
intendent of the monuments of Ravenna, director 
of the museums of Milan and Florence, and 
director-general of the Beaux-Arts from 1906 to 
1916. Since 1911, he had studied the project of 
clearing the imperial fora, and when the new 
régime authorized it he worked intensively at 
this task. To this aspect of his work he devoted 
his entire literary activity for ten years. Ricci 
was a senator of the realm of Italy, a member of 
the Accademia dei Lincei, and correspondent of 
the Institut de France. 


GENERAL 
The Oriental Origin of Typhon. — According to 


Homer, JI. ii, 783, Typhon was év ’Apivors, which 
means among the Aramaeans. According to 
Apollodoros, who copies an epic of the seventh 
century, the battle between Typhon and Zeus 
began on the Syrian mountain Kasios. This was 
Aramaean territory and the centre of the cult of 
Baal Zaphon. In one of Assurnasirpal’s reliefs, 
Marduk is armed like Zeus in Apollodoros; and 
his foe, Tiamat, corresponds to Typhon and also 
to a monster described in Daniel 7, 4. (F. Dorn- 
sEIFF, Arch. Anz., 1933, pp. 154-157.) 

Use of Gold in Paintings and Reliefs.—In the 
Archaeologiai Ertesité, xlvi, pp. 5-36, Jézser 
Boponyt studies the use of geld in late antique 
paintings and reliefs. He shows that the question 
can be considered psychologically because of the 
brilliancy and gleam of gold. When we consider 
its use in any work of art, we must decide whether 
it is used as a mere filler to express the feeling of 
light in a space which is regarded as intermediary 
between other spaces or whether it is used as a 


means of emphasizing the reality of the objects 
between which it is found. Finally it becomes a 
symbol of the contrast between heaven and earth. 


THE ORIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


Uruk.—A lecture by E. Hernricu on Uruk- 
Warka is summarized in Arch. Anz., 1933, pp. 
710-715. Numerous building levels fall into a 
much smaller number of culture periods. In the 
earliest, “Obeid,” period the bricks resemble 
modern ones in form and arrangement. In the 
following ** Uruk” period the bricks are very long 
and are laid as **headers”’; this continues through 
the “Jemdet Nasr” period. Thereafter a new 
form, plano-convex, appears, and a new arrange- 
ment, in which flat courses alternate with courses 
in which the bricks stand on edge with the nar- 
rowest face visible. To this period the first dynasty 
of Ur belongs. The same arrangement is found in 
the second half of the third millennium, after the 
disappearance of the plano-convex shape. 

Ziggurat at Babylon.—G. Marriny discusses 
the original form of this tower and publishes 
sketches of six restorations (Arch. Anz., 1933, pp. 
743-747). His own is based on a new interpreta- 
tion of the dimensions in the Hellenistic tablet 
and on study of the ruins. The sixth stage is the 
temple; the seventh, very small, contained the 
Sahurii. A fuller publication (Architectura, i, 1933, 
pp. 217 ff.) is mentioned. 


PERSIA 
Prehistoric Pottery from Persia.—In The I[I- 


lustrated London News, December 15, 1934, p. 
1005, there is a brief report by Mr. Arruur 
Upnam Pope, Adviser in Art to the Persian Gov- 
ernment, about the pottery recently found by 
natives at Syalck, near Kashan in Central Persia. 
The commonest shape is a graceful jug with a 
long open spout, some in a polished gray ware, 
others with designs in red on a buff ground. 
Both geometric motives and animal representa- 
tions were employed. The date is still a problem. 
Some authorities consider the pottery to be con- 
temporary with the Luristan Bronzes. The closest 
parallels are to be found in the Hittite pottery 
from Alishar Huyuk in Anatolia, which dates in 
the middle of the second millennium. Excavations 
are now being carried on at Syalck by a Louvre 
expedition under the direction of Dr. G. Con- 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Prehistoric Remains.—The remains of an 
extinct species of elephant have recently been dis- 
covered in the course of digging a well at Bethle- 
hem. This is the first instance of such a find in 

*alestine. (Palestine Exploration Fund, October, 
1934.) 

The Arabah.—Dr. Netson GLUECK made an 
expedition to Edom and the Arabah. He finds 
abundant evidence of copper mining in the days of 
Solomon and suggests that Solomon's wealth was 
derived from these copper mines. Feinan is an 
important site, which was occupied from about 
2200 to 1800 B.c. and after that not until the pe- 
riod extending between the thirteenth and 
eighth centuries. He extends these dates to the 
whole region. On the basis of these observations 
he decides that the Exodus must have been late, 
since he infers that the Edomites and the Moa- 
bites were not in this land until the thirteenth 
century. Canon W. J. Phythian-Adams is not 
convinced, but for the present holds that the date 
for the fall of Jericho as established by Garstang 
is the deciding factor for the date of the Exodus. 
(Palestine Exploration Fund, October, 1934.) 

Gerasa.—In The Illustrated London News, 
November 24, 1934, pp. 850-851, there is a brief 
discussion of the large hoard of terracotta figur- 
ines and lamps discovered at Jerash, ancient 
Gerasa, by excavators from the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. Men working 
on a road discovered a small cave. It proved to 
have been used originally as a tomb, later as an 
oil-press, and finally as the storeroom of a potter's 
workshop, to judge from the objects found. 
Almost a hundred baskets of fragments were re- 
moved. They date from the first half of the second 
century A.p. to the end of the third century. 
All of the pieces show strong Greek influence, 
many of the terracottas being copies of well- 
known classical Greek statues of the fourth cen- 
tury and Hellenistic period. This find shows the 
high level of culture at Gerash and also indicates 
that the population was not entirely Semitic in 
character. 

Excavations at Tell ed-Duweir, 1933-1934. — 
At Tell ed-Duweir traces of an early Copper Age 
have been found. The early Copper Age people 
lived in caves, but at a later date these caverns 
were used as burial places. In the large necropolis 
of the later Copper Age over 120 graves were 
discovered. 


A scarab of Amenhotep III with an inscription 
of eight lines of hieroglyphs was found; thus con- 
tacts with Egypt during the middle of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty have been established. 

Of the greatest importance is the discovery of 
about forty fragments of a ewer 2 feet in height, 
decorated with a series of goats, trees, a stag, a 
lion, and a bird. Above these figures on a level 
with the handle is an inscription in characters 
resembling those found at Serabit el Khadim in 
Sinai. This is the third example of this script 
found in South Palestine; one from Beth Shemesh 
was found by Dr. Grant and the other from Gezer, 
by the American School. J. L. Starkey suggests 
that this region was the home of the miners who 
wrote the inscriptions at Serabit. The inscription 
runs from left to right. The first word MTN, 
“gift,” seems certain, but interpretations about 
the rest are not certain. The Quarterly Statement 
publishes in this number the interpretation by 
T. R. Gasrer and also that by Fatuer E. Bur- 
rows, S.J. (Palestine Exploration Fund, October, 
1934.) 

Tepe Gawra.—In The Illustrated London News, 
December 22, 1934, there are two pages (1050-51) 
of pictures, showing some of the most interesting 
small finds from the last campaign at Tepe Gawra. 
The objects are described briefly by Dr. CuarLes 
Bacue, Field-Director of the joint expedition of 
the Pennsylvania University Museum and the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. **The 
strata excavated in this campaign were the [Xth 
and Xth from the top. Tentatively, they may be 
assigned to the Jemdet-Nasr period of early Meso- 
potamian civilization, the last pre-Dynastic cul- 
ture.” The objects illustrated include terracotta 
and stone vases, gold ornaments, bone combs, 
and a unique bowl with plastic figures of sheep, 
the nearest parallel to which is a plastic repre- 
sentation of a snake-worship ceremony which was 
found at Vouni, Cyprus, but is a thousand years 
later in date. 

Discovery of a Mithraeum at Dura-Europos. — 
In The Illustrated London News, December 8, 
1934, pp. 963-965, Dr. Clark Hopkrns, Director 
of the Yale University Expedition to Dura-Euro- 
pos, in coéperation with the French Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, gives a brief 
preliminary report on the results of the seventh 
campaign. The most important discovery was a 
Mithraeum, which was found in a remarkably 
fine state of preservation owing to the fact that it 
had been covered and protected by the mud brick 
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ramparts built against the city wall during the 
Persian siege. The sanctuary is an actual building 
and not an underground grotto. It is similar in 
plan to those known in the west, but is consider- 
ably finer than any, even the one at Capua. It is 
primarily important in being the first discovered 
in Asia Minor or Syria, where the cult was born. 
The niche at the west end of the temple was al- 
most completely preserved. Seven steps lead up 
to a horned altar. In the centre of the rear wall of 
the niche behind the altar are two reliefs, dating 
from 168 and 170 4.p., with scenes of Mithra 
slaying the bull. Around the reliefs and on the side 
walls of the niche are frescoes of the third century 
with scenes depicting the life of Mithra, the signs 
of the zodiac and Mithra hunting wild beasts. 
A close connection with later Byzantine painting 
is apparent. Many inscriptions and graffiti were 
also recovered (cf. above, pp. 4-5, pls. IV-V). 
Palmyra.—A lecture by H. A. Seyric on the 
sanctuary of Bel at Palmyra is published, Arch. 
Anz., 1933, pp. 715-742. The sanctuary is a colon- 
naded square, 200 m. on a side; the temple stands 
in the centre on a podium. Arab houses and a 
mosque, which occupied the area before 1930, 
have all been removed. Three of the colonnades 
are double, the fourth higher and single. Before 
the temple was an altar 12 m. square and a water- 
basin the same size. On the west was a propylaea 
and also a vaulted entrance, below the level of 
the colonnade, for sacrificial animals. An inscrip- 
tion states that the temple was dedicated to Bel, 
Jarhibol and Aglibol in 4.p. 32. Corinthian capi- 
tals indicate a.p. 50-150 for the court: it was be- 
gun at the northwest corner and the west colon- 
nade, with the propylaea, is the latest part. The 
sanctuary as a whole is of normal Syrian type, 
but not the temple. It is Corinthian, pseudo- 
dipteral, and gabled, and had the exterior ap- 
pearance of a Greek temple. The door is in the 
western long side, not in the centre, and at each 
end is an adyton reached by a stair: it seems, 
however, that the original plan was like that of a 
Greek temple, and Mesopotamian influence in 
the plan is improbable. Bel is probably not the 
Babylonian Bel, but a native Syrian god like the 
other members of the triad, whose original name 
was Bol. The southern adyton may have con- 
tained a ritual bed for the god; the northern, with 
a side room for ceremonial utensils, would contain 
the images. Here also were reliefs, depicting the 
gods of the days of the week and the signs of the 
zodiac. More noteworthy are the reliefs on the 


ceiling beams of the pteron, showing a great num- 
ber of divinities with votaries, altars, sacred 
trees, etc. Except for Herakles, they do not belong 
to the Graeco-Roman pantheon. In one scene a 
camel carries an empty tabernacle as symbol of an 
invisible god, a feature of many oriental cults. 

Chinese silk has been found at Palmyra. 

W. Zschietzschmann briefly expresses the opin- 
ion that the cella of the temple of Bel was hypae- 
thral (‘bid. p. 743). 


ASIA MINOR 


Hissarlik and the Homeric Troy.—In L’anti- 
quité Classique, iii (fase. 2), 1934, pp. 469-488, 
Cuar_Les VELLAY again assembles his arguments 
against the traditional identification of Hissarlik 
with the Homeric Troy. He maintains (1) that 
neither does the site of Hissarlik satisfy the topo- 
graphical requirements to be deduced from the 
poems of Homer nor (2) does it agree with the 
location of Troy by the post-Homeric geogra- 
phers, and (3) that the physical characteristics of 
Hissarlik VI laid bare by the excavations of 
Schliemann, Dérpfeld, and more recently Blegen 
completely fail to correspond to the Homeric 
picture of Priam’s city. He finds at the twin sites 
of Eski-Hissarlik and Bali-Dagh in the south- 
eastern corner of the lower Scamander plain his 
ideal claimants for the honor of identification 
with the Homeric Troy. The latter, particularly, 
he argues, satisfies (in the absence of excavation) 
better than any other site of the Mycenaean 
period in the Troad the Homeric requirements 
for the position and physical characteristics of the 
city, and in addition is most suitable to the loca- 
tion of the post-Homeric geographers. The prob- 
lem will be settled, if at all, by more extensive 
excavation in the Troad. 


CYPRUS 


Recent Excavations in Cyprus.—In The [ilus- 
trated London News, January 19, 1935, pp. 97-99, 
110, there is a brief report by P. Drxatos, Curator 
of the Cyprus Museum, of archaeological dis- 
coveries made in Cyprus during the past year. 
Excavations which were begun in 1933 at a late 
Stone Age site near the village of Erimi were con- 
tinued. During the first season the three upper 
layers were cleared. This year a fourth and fifth 
were investigated. The fifth stratum proved to be 
the most important so far found. The foundations 
of two large circular houses were found. Outside the 
a burial was discovered revealing 
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the first human remains belonging to the Stone 
Age in Cyprus.” The body was buried in a con- 
tracted position, and there were no offerings of 
any kind. Plain pottery, mostly red-slip ware, 
was found in the earlier settlements in contrast 
to the painted wares common in the upper layers. 
Trial diggings were conducted in various parts of 
the island. They revealed a widespread Neolithic 
culture, and give promise of many important 
excavations to be carried out in the future. The 
date of the beginning of the prehistoric civilization 
on the island of Cyprus must now be put back into 
the fourth millennium B.c. 

The Cyprus Museum expedition also investi- 
gated the site of a temple, three miles east of 
Kyrenia. The building seems to have been 
erected in the seventh century B.c., and to have 
survived until the Byzantine period. Many 
terracottas were found in the vicinity. A royal 
tomb discovered near the village of Pvla was also 
cleared, and proved to be a very interesting find. 
It consisted of a dromos leading into a large cen- 
tral chamber, off which were three smaller 
rooms. The tomb had been completely rifled. It 
is to be dated probably in the fourth century B.c: 

Mention is made also of a hoard (441) of silver 
coins, of the fifth century, accidentally discovered 
at Larnaca, part of the ancient town of Kition. 


GREECE 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Prehistoric Epirus and the Dorian Invasion. — 
In B.S.A, xxxii, 1931-1932, pp. 131-179 (3 pls., 7 
figs.), N. G. L. Hammonp finds that the relatively 
few archaeological indications clearly show con- 
nection of prehistoric Epirus with Macedonia. He 
discusses the terrain of Epirus and the Pindus 
routes, the literary evidence for the Dorian in- 
vasion, the evidence posterior to the Dorian in- 
vasion (distribution of dialects, tribal connections 
and the like), showing the northwest connections 
of the Dorian peoples, and the archaeological evi- 
dence for the theory that the Dorians came into 
Greece from the northwest, sojourning on the 
way in Epirus. The description and discussion of 
the Pindus routes and the comparison of the small 
prehistoric settlements in Epirus with those of the 
Vlach shepherds of the present day are illuminat- 
ing. The writer finds that the literary tradition is 
trustworthy. He concludes that “it is clear that 
the Dorians in the general sense issued from Mace- 
donia and Epirus, and in Epirus we may hope to 
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find a clue to the culture which they brought to 
Greece.” 

Antissa.—Excavations in 1932.—In B.S.A. 
xxxii, 1931-1932, pp. 41-67 (9 pls., 17 figs.), Muss 
W. Lames describes her excavations at Antissa in 
1932 (cf. ibid. p. 264, also A.J.A. xxxvi, 1932, p. 
359; xxxvii, 1933, p. 628). The two apsidal build- 
ings were probably temples. The earlier one had 
its apse at the east and a porch at the west end. 
It was divided by four cross walls. It must have 
been built in the ninth or tenth century. The later 
one had its apse at the west end and had two cross 
walls. It dates from the eighth century. Several 
early walls, a paved area with two fine polygonal 
walls, and a long, narrow building (stoa) were un- 
covered. The contents of tombs found by peas- 
ants, and of others found by the excavators, are 
published. The pottery found is prehistoric Les- 
bian Red Ware, Lesbian **bucchero,” Cycladic, 
Rhodian, Protocorinthian, Corinthian, Naucra- 
tite, Laconian, and Attic, besides some other 
wares. Terracottas, lamps, a few metal objects, 
many bronze coins, one object of bone, and two 
legs of a large stone bowl were unearthed. These 
lesser finds are dated from prehistoric times to the 
destruction of the town by the Romans in 167 
B.C. 

Haliartos.—Excavations in 1931.—In B.S.A. 
xxxii, 1931-1982, pp. 180-212 (3 pls., 15 figs.), 
R. P. Austin gives the results of excavations at 
Haliartos in 1931. The temple and the long build- 
ing discovered in 1926 were fully excavated. The 
temple was Doric, distyle in antis, the porch being 
at the east end. The nearest parallel is perhaps the 
older temple of Nemesis or Themis at Rhamnus 
(date ca. 510 B.c.), the dimensions of which were 
6.4m. by 10.7 m. The date of the temple at Haliar- 
tos appears, to judge by pottery and architectural 
fragments, to be not long after 550 B.c. Founda- 
tions of an earlier temple were found just to the 
north. The long building to the south of the tem- 
ple (21 m. by 8.90 m.) had two doorways in the 
eastern long side and a row of four columns, prob- 
ably of wood, within. Its purpose is not clear; it 
may have been a lesche like that of the Cnidians 
at Delphi. A paved passage flanked by fine 
polygonal walls led to the temenos and also to the 
long hall. Just outside the temenos, to the west 
of the temple, was a deposit of pottery and other 
objects evidently thrown out from the temple. 
On five adjoining fragments of a black evlix was 
a dedication to Athena which enables us to give a 
name to the temple — one of those which Pausanias 
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could not identify. Little prehellenic or geometric 
pottery, not much of the seventh century, more 
of the sixth and fifth centuries, and still more of 
the fourth century and Hellenistic times was 
found. A terracotta antefix with a seven-leaved 
palmette and inverted lotus is probably of the 
sixth century. Various objects of terracotta and 
other materials were unearthed. There are two 
fragmentary proxeny decrees, one of the fourth 
and one of the third century B.c. Only nine coins 
are listed, all of bronze, the earliest being of the 
fourth century B.c., the latest Venetian. An ap- 
pendix gives the history of the site from the 
earliest times to the destruction of the city by 
the Romans in 171 B.c. 

The Ionian Islands.—Sites and Antiquities. — 
In B.S.A. xxxii, 1931-1932, pp. 213-246 (5 pls., 
25 figs.), Sytvia Benton records observations 
made during two summers on the Ionian Islands 
(Zakynthos, Kephallenia, Ithaka, Leukas, Mega- 
nisi, Arkoude, Atokos, Kalamos, The Archipelago, 
Astokos, Kythera) and the coast of Akarnania and 
Aetolia. The sites described are very numerous, 
and at many of them prehistoric sherds and other 
objects were found. Remains dating from other 
periods are numerous. Few of these islands have 
been carefully studied, and the relation of their 
culture to that of other regions, especially in pre- 
historic times, as indicated by the pottery and 
other objects is of great interest. The writer be- 
lieves that many sites would repay more thorough 
examination. There are good sketch maps and 
other illustrations, and bibliographical references 
are very full. 

Researches at Isthmia.—In B.S.A. xxxii, 
1931-1932, pp. 68-89 (1 pl., 12 figs.), R. J. H. 
Jenkins and H. Mecaw give the results of re- 
searches made at the supposed site of the precinct 
of Poseidon at the Isthmus and of the Isthmian 
Games. Nothing earlier than Roman times was 
found in or very near the “precinct,” and almost 
everything is later. The walls of the “precinct” 
are uniform in construction except at the north- 
east gateway, the core of which is a Roman tri- 
umphal arch. The earliest settlement here was in 
the first century after Christ. Comparison with 
walls erected under Justinian in other places 
shows that the walls of the * precinct’ are of his 
time. The “precinct” itself is a fort forming part 
of Justinian’s fortification of the Isthmus, and the 
existing remains of the wall across the Isthmus are 
of the same date. Near the hamlet of Kyras 
Vryse ancient water-channels and some house 


walls were found, as well as numerous fragments 
of pottery, a votive terracotta, and a fragment of 
terracotta from a cornice. It is certain that the 
temenos of Poseidon was not where it has been 
hitherto generally supposed to have been, and it 
may well have been at the head of the ravine near 
Kyras Vryse. 

The Origin of the Iphigeneia Legend.—In 
L Antiquité Classique, iii (fase. 2), 1934, pp. 393- 
409, CLEMENT offers confirmatory material 
for the interpretation of the Iphigeneia legend set 
forth by Henri Gregoire in the introduction to his 
recent edition of the [phigeneia Taurica of Eurip- 
ides (Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles Let- 
tres,” 1925, Vol. IV. pp. 86 ff.). The evidence in 
question consists of two Thessalian inscriptions, 
dedications to Artemis which, he argues, attest 
her worship as a fertility goddess by devotees 
who bear the ritualistic name ve8poi (fawns)—a 
cult complex paralleled point for point, except 
for the sacred animal involved, by the Attic cult 
of Artemis Brauronia. In establishing the exist- 
ence of a cult of Artemis whose ritual could have 
produced a legend such as that of Iphigeneia (just 
as the ritual of the cult of Artemis Brauronia pro- 
duced similar, though less famous legends) an- 
other link is added to the chain of evidence which 
indicates not only that the word Iphigeneia is an 
old epithet (“‘she who causes the birth of strong 
off-spring”) of Artemis, but also that the legend 
of Agamemnon’s daughter is derived in whole, or 
greater part, from the cult ritual of Artemis. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Propylaea and Bastion.—Hans Scuueir (Jb. 
Arch. I. xlviii, 1933, pp. 177-184) criticizes the 
observations, drawings, interpretations, and con- 
clusions contained in an article by W. Wrepe 
(Ath. Mitt. lvii, 1932, pp. 74-91), who argued that 
the Nike bastion was built after the Propylaea. 
According to Schleif the pillar east of the stair, 
contemporary with the Propylaea, was not in- 
tended to be visible in its lower part. The plan of 
this pillar and the L connecting it with the double 
anta does not correspond to the old temenos wall 
so closely as Wrede represented, and such cor- 
respondence as exists is only coincidence. The wall 
on which the pillar stands is indeed connected 
with the old temenos wall but is earlier than the 
pillar. This pillar has a similar but wider pre- 
decessor, which was there when the stair and 
bastion were built; when Mnesicles built the later 
pillar, the upper part of the stair was rebuilt. 
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The orientation of the Propylaea was determined 
by the north wall of the bastion. The original level 
of the top of the bastion was that of the euthyn- 
teria of the Nike temple, and probably it so 
remained after the partial reconstruction of the 
stair; but later it was lowered to correspond with 
the second step of the Propylaea, and the top step 
of the stair was then reduced in height. 


SCULPTURE 


Hellenistic Stele.—E. Prunt (Arch. Anz., 
1933, pp. 751-754) adds some comments to his 
previous discussion of the stele of Menas, third 
century B.c. (ef. A.J.A. xxxvii, 1933, p. 326). 
He publishes another stele at Istambul, of similar 
style but probably later date. Both show a style 
derived from Hellenistic painting. 

Hellenistic Sculpture.—Some remarks on Hel- 
lenistic sculpture are published by G. Ropen- 
WaLpt (Arch. Anz., 1933, pp. 748-750). The great 
period extended from 225 to 175; this was pre- 
ceded by a period of transition from the classical 
style. 

Dipylon Grave Relief.—In the Works of the 
Archaeological Institute of the Franz Joseph 
University at Szeged, ix-x, pp. 166-182, A. Bupay 
reconsiders the interpretation of the Dipylon 
grave relief published by Dumont, R.A., 1869, ii, 
pp. 233-250, 421-433. He considers that we have 
here a meal to which the dead man is invited and 
that the dead man is arriving in the boat to take 
part in the meal. Such a motif may be originally 
of Egyptian origin. The motif of the man arriving 
on a horse appeared later after the disappearance 
of the distinction between the cult of the heroes 
and of the dead. 

Fragment of a Grave Stele from Athens. —In 
the Archacologiai Ertesité, xlvi, p. 38, D. 
ANOs pictures a fragment of a grave stele from 
Athens, representing the head of a man. It is of 
some artistic value and seems to come from the 
second half of the fifth century B.c. 


TERRACOTTAS 


Archaic Argive Terracottas to 525 B.C.—In 
B.S.A. xxxii, 1931-1982, pp. 23-40 (5 pls., 1 fig.), 
R. J. H. Jenkins discusses archaic Argive terra- 
cottas, which he divides into classes as follows: A, 
ca.720-ca.610 (comprising four examples, all 
from the Argive Heraeum, no two of which are of 
the same date): B, ca.600; C, 590-560; D, 560- 
550; E, 550-510; F, 550 onwards; G, 545-525. 
The Argive tradition is unbroken until, with Class 
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F, eastern influence brings in mass-production 
and over-ornamentation. The seated female figure 
comes in at this time, and Corinthian influence 
is strong, growing stronger in Class G. 


VASES 

Groups of Mid-Sixth Century Black-Figure. — 
In B.S.A. xxxii, 1931-1932, pp. 1-22 (11 pls., 2 
figs.), J. D. Beazwey lists and describes about one 
hundred and forty black-figure vases painted in 
the middle decades of the sixth century, classify- 
ing them, ascribing them to their authors, and 
publishing a few of them. Previous lists are cor- 
rected. A large group—**Group E”’—is closely 
related to Exekias, but earlier. Seventy-one 
vases are assigned to **The Swinger” (the Swing 
Painter, Boston 98, 916). A brief account of sig- 
natures of painters and potters is appended. The 
article contains new attributions, besides register- 
ing acceptance of attributions made by others. 

The Laconian Krater from Eleutherna.—In 
B.S.A. xxxii, 1931-1982, pp. 247-250, J. P. Droop 
attacks the dating by Miss M. Hartvey (B.S.4. 
xxxi, pp. 111 ff.) of the Laconian krater from 
Eleutherna about the middle of the sixth century. 
Tbid., xxxii, pp. 251-254, Miss Hartley maintains 
that she was right and refutes the accusation that 
she failed to make use of facts ascertained by the 
excavators of Sparta. Professor Droop heads his 
article “Facts or Fancies?”; Miss Hartley en- 
titles hers “* Facts.” 


NUMISMATICS 


Greek Numerals.—In /stros, i, pp. 14-18, 
P. WutLLeumter discusses a die discovered at 
Tarentum which contains the beginning of the 
Greek numerals instead of the literal numeration. 
The die probably dates from about 500 B.c. and 
is interesting for the forms of the letters which are 
archaic and show Doric influences. The use of 
letters on this is similar to that on two Etruscan 
dice which have since been lost. 


ITALY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Ionian Tribes of Histria.—In /stros, i, pp. 117- 
126, Scartat LamBrino discusses the Ionian 
tribes of Histria. The names of two of these, the 
Aigikoreis and the Argadeis, we know from 
Roman times, but it is clear that in the second 
century B.c. they were organized into a unity 
presided over by émiunrio. Their chief gods 
were the Nymphs and Zeus Ombrimos, and these 
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names show the persistence of the agricultural 
character of the colonists. 


ARCHITECTURE 
Sanctuary of Argive Hera near Paestum.—A 


brief report is given in L’Illustrazione Italiana, 
September 30, 1934, p. 514, of the recent discovery 
of the famous sanctuary of Hera near Paestum. 
Proressor Marvrt speaks of it as the greatest 
archaeological discovery of the year. The sanctu- 
ary is mentioned by early writers, Strabo 252, 
Pliny iii, 5, 10, and others, where the founding is 
traditionally ascribed to Jason and the Argonauts. 
Search for the site was begun in April under the 
direction of Dr. Zancant Montvuoro and Dr. 
Umserto Zanotri Branco, Director of the 
*Societa Magna Grecia.” The temple was located 
at a site which agrees with Strabo’s account, about 
two kilometres from the sea and nine from Paes- 
tum. Many important finds were made in the 
excavation, carried on during May and June. 
Remains of a Doric temple, having pronaos, 
cella, and opisthodomos and a peripteral colon- 
nade, 16.80 x 39.50 m. were revealed. It is built 
of local limestone similar to that used in the 
* Basilica”’ at Paestum and dates about 500 B.c. 
Fragments of a sculptured metope showing 
Herakles’ theft of the Delphic tripod and other 
pieces probably from the pediment were found. 
About fifteen metres from the temple another 
smaller building was cleared. Between it and the 
temple were dumps of votive offerings, heads and 
figurines dating from the fourth to the end of the 
second century. Over 6,000 small terracotta heads 
were found, also many statuettes, vase fragments 
and coins. Some terracotta fragments and two 
important finds, an archaic Doric capital and a 
sculptured metope in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, prove the existence of an earlier temple on 
the site. 


SCULPTURE 


Portraits of Late Roman Emperors.—R. Det- 
BRUECK publishes (Arch. Anz., 1933, pp. 758 ff.) a 
few notes supplementary to his book. A bronze 
head in Munich, which he had regarded as Con- 
stantius Chlorus, is found to be modern and to 
belong to a series intended for the Maximilian 
monument at Innsbruck. The heads of Con- 
stantine on his arch are found, in the fine illus- 
trations published by L’Orange, to be better than 
they had appeared. The iconography of Con- 
stantine is now fairly clear. 
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AFRICA 


Stone Age Art found in Libyan Desert.—In 
The Illustrated London News, November 17, 1934, 
pp. 796-799, Dr. James Murpuy gives a brief 
account of the fourth expedition into the Libyan 
Desert under the leadership of Count Almasy, 
the Hungarian explorer. A complete investigation 
of the wadis on the north slope of the Gilf Kebir 
resulted in the conviction that they formed the 
legendary Oasis of Zarzura. The expedition went 
on to explore Mount Owenat, about 200 kilo- 
meters south of the Gilf Kebir. The mountain was 
first discovered, in 1925, by Hassanein Bey, noted 
Egyptian explorer. At this time a number of pre- 
historic rock-carvings were found. The side of the 
mountain, which is a granite mass over 6,000 feet 
high, is heaped with great boulders, many of 
which form small caves. Count Almasy and his 
companions discovered twelve of these caves, 
with roofs covered with paintings “whose colors 
looked as fresh and bright as the frescoes of the 
Vatican.” About 800 individual pictures were 
counted, mostly animals, but a few with human 
figures. A few flint implements were also found. 
No definite conclusions have been reached as to 
the date of the paintings. The material is being 
studied by Professor Leo Frobenius. Count Almasy 
believes that he has confirmed the account of the 
Ethiopian troglodytes given by Herodotus, Bk. 
iv, 183. The cattle “that walk backwards as they 
graze because their horns curve outwards in front 
of their heads” may be represented in the frescoes. 


ALBANIA 


Bronze Axes.—In I/stros, i, pp. 44-59, Rapu 
VuLPE considers the bronze axes of the Albano- 
Dalmatian type. These have been found only 
along the coast from Cattaro to Peshasi. They are 
apparently not intended for use, since they all 
have a spur on the lower side. The closest parallels 
are from Palestine and the eastern Mediterranean. 
The author believes that we have here the remains 
of Phoenician influence, which the Greeks dis- 
covered on their entrance into the Adriatic and 
which they symbolized as the Illyrian kingdom of 
Cadmus. 


THE BALKANS 
Prehistoric Sites in the Balkan-Danubian 
Region.—In I[stros, i, pp. 37-43, Vuapimir Du- 
MITRESCU considers the eneolithic stations in the 
Balkan-Danubian region and decides that Boian 
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A is distinctly older than Gumelnita A which 
succeeded it and is superimposed upon it in most 
of the stations. This is particularly clear at 
Atmageaua-Tatarasci. The pottery in the first 
instance is incised and not excised and the mean- 
der pattern is handled much more frequently and 
skillfully. 

The author also discusses various problems in 
connection with the site of Cucuteni. He criticizes 
the arguments of H. Schmidt, who seeks to find 
the source of this culture in the Bukk culture of 
Hungary, and believes that the painted pottery 
was brought in from Asia, probably in the I Thes- 
salian period. The site of Cucuteni dates probably 
hetween 2800 and 1400 with the boundary be- 
tween Cucuteni A and B about 2220-2150. The 
entire culture belongs in the age of metals. 
The station of Ariusd also can be dated before 
2500. He also believes that the anthropomorphic 
figures at Cucuteni are feminine and are similar 
to the female goddess of Asia Minor. As regard the 
culture of Gumelnita, he regards Gumelnita A 
as related to the last part of Cucuteni A. 


BULGARIA 
Archaeologia Hungarica.—In Acta Archaco- 


logica Musei Nationalis Hungarici, xv, Dr. 
NANDOoR Ferticu discusses Der Shkythische Fund 
von Gartschinowo, Budapest, 1934 (14 pls., 1 fig.). 
He publishes here the bronze hoard discovered at 
Gartschinowo, in northeastern Bulgaria, about 
50 kilometres south of Rustschuk, and now in the 
Museum at Schumen. They were found in 1924, 
but their importance was only realized after the 
publication of the Scythian finds at Zéldhalom- 
puszta (bid. iii). Dr. Fettich was asked to examine 
this new material. It clears up many old problems. 
Among the objects found at Gartschinowo is a 
bronze stamp giving the same scenes of fighting 
animals and stag motives found on gold objects 
from Zéldhalompuszta. The designs prove to be 
Seythian and not Greek or Persian in origin, and 
throw a great deal of light on this nomad people 
and their connection with the Far East, in fact, on 
the whole problem of nomad culture. The objects 
date in the archaic Sevthian period, about the 
sixth century B.c. 


GERMANY 


Roman Mosaics in Germany. — A first attempt 
to trace the development of style in Roman 
mosaics found in Germany is made by E. KrtGer 
(Arch. Anz., 1933, 656-710; 26 figs.). A few “‘aus 
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dem grésseren Deutschland,” from Salzburg, are 
included. The region of Trier is particularly rich. _ 
The mosaics from Pompeii determine the early 
style; the terminus ante quem is the downfall of 
Roman power at the beginning of the fifth century ; 
useful punctuation is supplied by the Germanic 
invasions of 260-275, which left many archaeo- 
logical traces. Opus vermiculatum rarely occurs. 
By a study of style, Kriiger distinguishes five 
periods. In the first, before Antoninus Pius, the 
white ground is conspicuous, the ornament is 
mostly simple and geometrical, figure panels are 
absent at first and then occur singly as central 
features, the polygons are usually separated by 
plain black lines. In the second period, apparently 
brief, patterns and color are richer, curving 
lines are more frequent, figure panels are com- 
moner, the guilloche used more. To this period, 
or the beginning of the next, belongs the mosaic 
found at Trier which, because of its inscription of 
M. Piaonius Victorinus, has always been dated 
about 250 and has confused the study of mosaics. 
The inscription in fact records only a repair of the 
mosaic. The third and finest period is the second 
half of the second century. Figure panels are 
numerous now, and a continuous and conspicuous 
guilloche bounds all divisions of the pattern. 
Here belong the Nennig mosaic, perhaps the finest 
of all in pattern and execution, and the Kéln 
mosaic with portraits of philosophers. In the fourth 
period, ca. 200-260, the figure panels, which in one 
instance number 50, and guilloche occupy nearly 
all the field; other ornament is almost limited to 
borders. In the fifth period, after 275, both guil- 
loche and figure panels are rare; designs are 
meager, poorly arranged and poorly drawn. 


HUNGARY 


Archaeologiai Ertesité.—Lasos Nacy, xlvi, pp. 
161-163, describes a serpent-wrapped Cerberus 
which was found in Aquincum. The teeth and 
tongues were inserted and the eyes and neck were 
silvered. This is a rare type and is perhaps another 
proof of the spread of the Sarapis cult in Pan- 
nonia.—J6zsEF HOLLRIGL, pp. 85-99, discusses 
the pottery of the Araad period, especially those 
vessels with a broad base which are made for 
cooking over an open fire. The oldest are bomb- 
shaped and must have been more common than 
the remains indicate. The later forms seem to be 
derived from this. He also publishes two ceramic 
shells which were apparently made to be worn 
around the neck or in the hair. These and some 
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other objects might be dated from the LaTéne 
period, but other remains from the same finds 
show that we must date them in the eleventh 
century.— LAszi6 JANKO, pp. 174-177, describes a 
bronze sword found at Szentgal. It is remarkable 
because of the disk-like decoration on the hilt. 
The sword is dated from the middle of the second 
millennium B.c. and is either of Italian workman- 
ship or was made on an Italian model.— Katattn 
Pott MArRKINE, pp. 62-84, describes three gold 
armlets found at Zsennye. These are braided and 
provided with conventionalized animal heads as 
in the Scythian art. The author decides that it 
was in south Russia that the braided armlet was 
united with the animal heads, and that the pres- 
ent examples arrived in Hungary before the 
Magvar invasion by way of trade.—ZouTan 
OroszLan, pp. 44-53, describes a relief in the 
Hungarian National Museum of a young man in 
chains holding one hand over a fire. He decides 
that this is a rough reproduction of Mucius 
Scaevola and brings it into connection with the 
frequent Pannonian reliefs based on Roman 
mythology. Thus there are reproductions in 
Pannonia of Mars and Rhea-Sylvia and other 
similar themes.—On pp. 54-61, the author 
pictures a Pannonian relief of Athena being pur- 
sued by Hephaestos. Behind him are two figures, 
perhaps daughters of Erichthonios. 

Works of the Archaeological Institute of 
the Franz Joseph University in Szeged.— Dr. 
J. Banner, pp. 54-84, discusses a cemetery 
discovered near Hédmezévasarhely. This dates 
chiefly from the Tisza III period, but there are 
traces of sporadic burials through the Late 
Middle Ages. In Tisza III there was also a settle- 
ment and the roof columns of the house have 
heen found. The house was four-sided, but the 
sides were not parallel nor equal in length.— 
Dr. Banner, pp. 30-48, discusses a neolithic 
settlement near Kopancs. This belongs almost 
entirely in the Tisza Culture I and was apparently 
destroyed by plunderers, as was the settlement of 
kékénydomb of the same period. The settlement 
showed that the houses were built in rows parallel 
to the river and that a second row inland was of 
later date. This will explain many problems of the 
lack of stratification in the Alféld.—Dr. F. 
HoLLENDONNER, pp. 303-306, studies the wood 
remains found near Kopanes and shows that they 
give evidence for the existence of oak forests 
around the Hungarian plain at early periods.— 
Dr. Lasos MARTON, pp. 93-165, lists the La’Téne 


finds in the entire area along the Danube, the 
Tisza, and in Siebenbiirgen. He points out that 
the chief problem offered is that of the relation- 
ship between the Celts and the Scythians in this 
area and the extension of the various tribes and 
their interrelations.— Dr. A. Batint, pp. 183- 
189, discusses some Jazig graves excavated in 
Martély in 1933. From two Roman coins in bad 
condition and a comparison with the fibulae in 
the Hungarian plain, the author concluded that 
the date is perhaps that of Caracalla (198-217 
A.D.). None of the finds contradict this. He also 
lists various other remains found near Martély.— 
Jézser MauidAsz, pp. 3-15, makes a preliminary 
report on the Nandor caves near Hunyad, where 
he found evidence suggesting the occupation of 
the caves in the Eolithic period and the continued 
occupation of the area through the Upper Paleo- 
lithic as well as in the later Neolithic periods. 
He explains the confusion whereby the results 
obtained by Dr. Sofie Torma were disputed and 
explains away the unfortunate controversy that 
followed her announcements.—Dr. A. BALINt 
and Dr. M. PArpvucz, pp. 44-53, discuss a settle- 
ment recently discovered near Oszentivan. The 
material is scanty, but it dates from five periods. 
The most interesting thing is the light that it 
throws on the relations with the Baden culture 
which seems to be later than Tisza III,—Jozser 
Fietssic and TivapeER Kormos, pp. 16-29, dis- 
cuss some finds at Sittelbruch, not far from 
Satté, in a cleft in the fresh water chalk deposits. 
These consist of certain animal bones of a 
Mediterranean character, some of which show 
distinct traces of working. The authors regard it 
as likely that stone works of the Chellean period 
can be found on further examination, although 
it is not impossible that this settlement did not 
know the working of stone.— KALMAN Cz6cGLEr, 
pp. 298-303, studies the mussels found in ar- 
chaeological sites near Szeged, both as to their 
species and the uses to which the various species 
were put. Thus the fresh water mussel shells were 
rarely used for ornamentation of any kind.— 
G. CSALLANY, pp. 221-250, lists the remains of the 
Avar and early Magyar periods in the Museum of 
Szentes. Among the first group there are differ- 
ences which perhaps separate the Huns from the 
Avars. With regard to the Magyar remains, he 
admits that some may be of Slavic origin, but he 
disagrees with Niederle that the majority are 
non-Magyar. In this period, in all the graves, we 
find the head and foot of a horse. The rest of the 
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body was probably consumed at the funeral feast. 
The second group of late graves, which are poorer 
in content, may be in part of Slavic origin, but 
they must be of the period of the dynasty of 
Arpad.— Dr. E. Zatotay, pp. 85-92, discusses a 
cemetery recently discovered at Szentes-Kistoke 
which belongs to the culture of Bodrogkeresztur. 
It seems that the area around the lower Koros 
was the most densely populated area at this 
period, if we may judge from the remains already 
found.— Dr. D. CsaL.Any, pp. 206-214, discusses 
a grave found at Szentes Lapisté. He believes 
that it comes from the Kuturgur-Bulgars who 
passed through Hungary in the sixth-seventh 
centuries 4.D.— NEEs, pp. 163-174, 
describes a collection of bronzes found at Tibold- 
Dardéc. The collection falls into two parts, those of 
the Hallstatt period and those of a pre-Christian 
era. It is quite extensive, but the idea suggests 
itself that they form a deposit hidden by some 
modern plunderer, since otherwise it would be 
hard to see how the objects were collected.— 
GyuLa pp. 190-205, lists the so-called 
Vandal finds in Hungary. He considers many of 
them very doubtful and believes that local in- 
fluences played a great réle in the culture of the 
Vandals and the other Germanic tribes. In regard 
to the Quadi he believes that they remained in a 
very limited area in the northern Alféld. In con- 
clusion he believes that the entire question deserves 
a thorough consideration. 


LITHUANIA 


Excavations at Apuole.— The Lithuanian Tele- 
graph Agence (** Elta’) Service in its number for 
September, 1934, reports on the excavations 
carried on at the old tumulus of Apuole which has 
heen identified as the ancient Apulia mentioned by 
Rimbert in his Vitis Angarii. The fort seems to 
have been occupied at three periods from the first 
to the seventeenth centuries a.p. In its earlier 
periods, it had a wooden rampart which had been 
burned at least once. There is evidence also that 
agriculture was the main occupation of the early 
inhabitants. The interior of the fortress has not 
yet been excavated. 


RUMANIA 
Sarcophagus from Tomis.—In /stros, i, pp. 81- 


116), Emio Cotiu makes a detailed study of a 
sarcophagus discovered in Tomis (Constanta) in 
1931. This was an elaborate piece of work and was 
probably placed in an arcosolium similar to that 


century B.c. is suggested as its date. The relief 
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of Aurelios Chryseros of Termessos. It seems 
likely that this formed one of a series bordering on . 
an alley. The sarcophagus is elaborately decorated 
on the Greek pattern and bears on it a collection 
of seven svmbols— tongs, whip, bell, scales, bull's 
head, axe and spear. The author considers these 
to be svmbols of the god Men and believes that 
we have here the first definite evidence of the 
worship of this Phrygian god in the Danubian 
area. The work apparently dates from the second 
century A.D. 


SPAIN 


Walls of Tarragona. — In 1930 Apo.r Fick, now 
dead, prepared for ADOLF SCHULTEN drawings and 
photographs of the walls of Tarragona. Some of 
them are published, with Fick’s preliminary 
report, in Arch. Anz., 1933, pp. 482-512; 2 
Beilagen, 25 figs. There is no literary evidence on 
the walls, and no considerable archaeological 
study had previously been made. Fick distin- 
guishes nine periods: 1 and 2, pre-Roman; 3, with 
Iberian mason’s marks, Republican; 4, probably 
Augustan; 5, third century: 6, slightly later: 7 and 
8, mediaeval; 9, modern. The usual width is about 
5.80 m. Three accessible gates, and two others 
partially preserved, are pre-Roman; they are 
2.20-2.50 m. high and 1.40-1.50 broad. One 
Roman gate is much larger and is covered by two 
arches. It appears that gates toward the land were 
protected by towers, while those toward the sea 
were not. In the *Cyclopean”™ walls three styles 
are distinguishable: one, with a great abundance 
of small stones, is probably mediaeval rebuilding 
despite the absence of mortar; a second makes 
some structural use of small stones and uses large 
stones that are shaped somewhat; in the third and 
principal class the stones on the outside are large 
and unshaped, with smaller pieces for filling, while 
on the inside are stones of medium size with little 
or no filling. The Roman walls, extant in some 
places above the **Cyclopean” parts, are about 
5 m. thick, but about 3.80 m. of this is miscel- 
laneous material between two relatively light 
walls of dressed stone without mortar. A descrip- 
tion of the existing walls, stretch by stretch, is 
given. No opinion is expressed by Fick in regard 
to the builders of the pre-Roman walls. A. 
ScHULTEN publishes (‘hid. pp. 548-551) a relief 
found in 1932 in one of the towers. Only the lower 
part is preserved; it represents Athena; the style 
is regarded as provincial Greek, and the fourth 
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comes from a part of the wall which Fick con- 
sidered Roman. According to Schulten the oldest 
wall (Fick’s 1 and 2) is Etruscan of the sixth 
century; the second (Fick's 3 and 4) is Iberian of 
the fourth century B.c. 

Schulten’s Work.—.\. ScHULTEN describes his 
travels and research in Spain and Portugal, 1928- 
1933 (Arch. Anz., 1933, pp. 513-566; 17 figs.). 
One is impressed by the author's tireless energy 
and also by the indications of archaeological work 
by numerous Spanish investigators. Segobriga, a 
site near Saelices, Cuenca province, has consider- 
able Roman remains. A hill, La Serreta, near 
Alcoy, has vielded, inter alia, a lead tablet with 
the longest Iberian inscription known. The letters 
are Ionic Greek of the sixth century and Schulten 
conjectures that it is a list, made by an Ionic 
overseer, of Iberian workmen. The camp of the 
Scipios, near Almenara, is described and a plan is 
given. Made in 217 B.c., it is the earliest Roman 
camp known. Two other Roman camps are 
described: one, the “Cava do Viriato,” in 
Portugal, the other 60 km. from Corunna. In 1930 
Schulten sought once more for Tartessos, still 
without success; he thinks that it was perhaps on 
the same site as the Roman settlement near the 
mouth of the Guadalquivir, but at a lower level. 
La Guardia, in Gallicia, has a noteworthy wall of 
the sixth century B.c., perhaps a citadel built by 
foreign traders. The ‘Tower of Herakles” at 
Corunna is somewhat discussed. A site near 
Belmonte may represent the ancient Segida; 
apparently it deserves further investigation. At 
Alicante excavation has yielded fair results. At 
Herrerias (Almeria province) L. Siret has made 
discoveries extending from 2500 B.c. to the Arab 
period. Two fine lions of **Tartessian Art” in the 
museum at Cordoba are mentioned. Many other 
places are dealt with also. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE 
AND MEDIAEVAL 


ARMENIA 


Armenian Art of Lwow.—In the Prace Komisji 
Historji Sztuki, vi, pp. 61-163, Tapeusz Man- 
KOWSKI makes a detailed study of the Armenian 
art of Lwow which centres around the Armenian 
Cathedral of that city. This building was started 
apparently in 1363 although it has been much 
altered since that time. Architecturally it agrees 
with Armenian structures on the shore of the 
Black Sea and shows especial similarity with 


some of the churches in Kaffa. From the stand- 
point of decoration, it shows the influence of the 
Islamic art of the day which had exerted strong 
influence on Armenia, after the loss of national 
independence. The indications of the mural paint- 
ings are that they were in the Armenian tradi- 
tion. Especial emphasis must be laid upon the 
work of the miniaturists and illuminators of 
Lwow. Among these we may mention Minas z 
Tokatu and Lazarz z Babertu. Many of the manu- 
scripts illuminated by the latter are preserved 
now in the Orient. It is however, evident that 
these miniaturists fell under the sway of Western 
influences and they served as an important source 
for the spreading of Western influence through 
Armenia and other parts of Asia. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Gothic Painting from the Region of the Carpa- 
thians. — /bid., pp. 1-40, Apam Bocunak discusses 
a group of Gothic paintings from the region of the 
Carpathians. There is a group of Madonnas, 
especially from Stary Sacz, Przydonica, Lopuszna, 
Chelmiec, and Cerekiew, which date from the 
fifteenth century and seem to come from the same 
hand, perhaps one Jacobus, pictor de Nova San- 
decz. The Madonnas are of a Czech type, quiet 
and mystical. The painter had a fondness for 
drapery and for rendering elaborate designs upon 
them. The Madonnas differ from the Czech type 
because the grove in the background is always a 
rose grove. Similar in style is a painting of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria in the parish church of 
Biecz, but this seems somewhat later. The last of 
the group is the crowning of the Madonna by the 
Holy Trinity in the Church of Krosno. This can 
be dated in 1512. We have apparently in these 
paintings remains of a definite artist or school that 
worked in Nowy Sacz at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Their works are not only of historical 
interest but of real artistic value. 


GREECE 


Middle Byzantine Churches.—In B.S. A. xxxii, 
1931-1932, pp. 90-130 (5 pls., 5 figs.), H. Mecaw 
discusses “The Chronology of some Middle 
Byzantine Churches” in Greece, employing ex- 
ternal (literary and epigraphic) and _ internal 
(structural and ornamental) evidence. The 
churches dated in the eleventh century are: The 
Katholikon of Hagios Loukas, H. Apostoloi at 
Athens (first quarter); Theotokos of Hagios 
Loukas, Panagia Lykodemou at Athens, H. 
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Aikaterine at Athens (second quarter); Kapni- 
karea, Kapnikarea Exonarthex, and H. Theo- 
doroi, all at Athens (third quarter); Daphni in 
Attica, Kaisariani in Attica, Ligourio in Argolis 
(fourth quarter). Those dated in the twelfth 
century are: Chonika in Argolis, Amphissa in 
Phocis, Plataniti in Attica (first quarter); Ioannes 
Kynegos in Attica, H. Nikolaos sta Kampia in 
Boeotia, Hagia Mone in Argolis (second quarter) ; 
Sagmata in Boeotia, Omorphe Ekklesia in Attica, 
Gastoune in Elis (third quarter); Merbaka in 
Argolis, Vlachernai in Elis (fourth quarter). 


HUNGARY 


Italian Romanesque Influence on Hungarian 
Art.—In the Archacologiai Ertesité, xlvi, pp. 100- 
115, LLona BavoGu discusses the Italian Roman- 
esque influence on various Hungarian works, at 
Pees, Jak, Gyulafehervar, and Esztergom. She 
shows many parallels between the work at Pecs 
and that of Benedetto Antelami of the School of 
Parma, but there are many other features of the 
entire Lombard School which are reflected in 
Hungary. 

Venetian Head.—Jiid., pp. 116-120, Ervin 
Yau discusses a Venetian head which was prob- 
ably the work of Master Marcus at the end of the 
fourteenth century and represents the union of 
the influence of Giovanni Pisano and Venetian 


Gothic. 
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Triptych in the Museum for Christian Art in 
Esztergom.— /bid., pp. 121-136, ANpor PIGLER | 
discusses a section of a triptych in the Museum 
for Christian art in Esztergom. The interior repre- 
sents Christ playing in the garden. The exterior, 
an attractive girl, and outside the house a horse, 
wine casks, etc. On the basis of an old German 
wood cut, we may conclude that we have here a 
representation of the evagationes spiritus, the 
charms that allure the layman to turn his thought 
from religion. It is an Austrian work and we can 
date it at the end of the fifteenth century. 


POLAND 


Work of Giambattista Pittoni in Krakow. —In 
the Prace Komisji Historji Sztuki, vi, pp. 41-60, 
ZBIGNIEW Bocuenskt studies the works of 
Giambattista Pittoni in the Church of Our Lady 
in Krakow. The painting of the Annunciation 
there was painted by him, but the author believes 
that we can assign four other paintings to the 
same man, i.e. the martyrdom of St. Sebastian, 
the Adoration of the Magi, the Madonna and 
Child appearing to St. Philip Ndri and St. Mary 
Magdalen. The types of all these recur in other 
paintings by Pittoni now in Italy and the paint- 
ings in Krakow are probably by him, for 
they come from the period when Italian art 
was very popular in Poland, in the eighteenth 
century. 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 
Pirates XXITI-XXIV 


On December 12th the German Archaeological 
Institute held their annual meeting in honor of 
Winckelmann. The Director, Dr. Karo, first gave 
the necrology list for the year, which included 
Emil Reisch, Edmond Pottier, Duncan Macken- 
zie and the two Athenians, Christos Tsountas and 
Michael Deffner. Dr. Karo then summarized the 
work of the German Institute in 1934, beginning 
with Professor Buschor’s excavations in Samos, 
where during the 1934 campaign the most impor- 
tant remains discovered were the foundations of 
a long building south of the ancient altars. The 
plan of this structure recalls that of the so-called 
Sanctuary of the Bulls at Delos, which, it has 
been suggested, had been built by one of the 
Hellenistic rulers to house his flagship after a 
naval victory and as a dedication to Apollo. The 
Samian building may well have been erected for 
the vessel which made the memorable trip under 
Kolaios’ captaincy to Tartessos on the Atlantic 
seaboard of Spain about the end of the sixth 
century. These foundations were covered by 
other constructions soon after 500 B.c., and these 
in turn disappeared during the course of the fifth 
century. The German School also continued its 
work in the Kerameikos of Athens,? at Leucas- 
Ithaka under Professor Dirpfeld, and in Aegina 
under Dr. Welter. They discovered neolithic re- 
mains in the small island in Lake Karla in Mace- 
donia. Dr. Karo was followed by Dr. Kunze who 
read a paper on the “Geometric Art from Ti- 
ryns,” emphasizing its unusual features, the ex- 
traordinarily original type of human figures repre- 
sented on the pottery, the life-size terracotta 
masks, etc. 

Both on the Acropolis and in the National 
Museum many changes have been made and a 
great deal of work done, in the first case, in the 
way of repairs and reconstruction, and in the 
Museum, rearrangement of objects to facilitate 
their study and to improve the general appear- 
ance of the various rooms and cases. The finds 
from the Dipylon have been arranged according 
to graves and the large collection of white leky- 

'! Herodotos, IV, 152. 

? Reported in News Items, 4./.4., XXXVIII, 
1934, p. 599. 


thoi are now in chronological order, while a re- 
arrangement of the small finds from the early 
excavations at the Heraeum of Argos, as well as 
those from the Artemis Orthia precinct at Sparta 
and from Perachora, gives them much better 
lighting and renders them more accessible for 
study. The best of the gold and silver ornaments 
have been put in new glass cases and a beginning 
has been made in the rearrangement of the Myce- 
naean collection. Special exhibition rooms have 
been set aside for a complete series of Gilliéron’s 
copies of the Minoan and Mycenaean frescoes, 
figurines, gold work, weapons, etc., and these 
provide an exceptionally useful means of making 
a comparative study of the Cretan and mainland 
developments. Many pieces of sculpture have 
been brought from the storerooms and put on ex- 
hibition. The archaic ** Apollo” from Megara is 
being set up in the Archaic Sculpture room oppo- 
site the one from Sunion. This involved moving 
the Apollo of the Omphalos into the next room 
where he appears to much better advantage. The 
Hygieia head from Tegea has been cleaned and 
placed on a new pedestal. A number of grave re- 
liefs hitherto in storerooms have now been put on 
view. 

The newly exhibited bronzes include the very 
beautiful female head from Perinthos in Thrace * 
(Pl. XXIII, Fig. 1), and the small bronzes from the 
excavations of M. Valmin near Hagios Floros in 
Triphylia.« Most important are those from the 
Academy of Athens. These include a great round 
pot with flat out-turning edge, a shallow saucer- 
like bowl with concentric circles engraved in the 
interior, and a large askos, the middle part of its 
handle being of ivory (Fig. 2). This latter is 
unique and un-Greek in appearance to the ex- 
perts. In the same case with the bronze pots are 
other objects from the Academy region: gold 
necklaces, earrings, and goldleaf diadems, the 
top of a thyrsos in terracotta and a magnificent 
early black-figured amphora in perfect condition 
showing a siren in the panel on one side and an 
interesting many-winged figure suggesting the 

B.C.H., XLVI, 1924, pp. 276 ff., pl. IV- VII. 

+ Reported in News Items, ./.4., XX XVIII, 
1934, p. 310. 
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type of Hermes in the corresponding panel on the 
other side (Fig. 3). 

The formation last year of the Society of 
Friends of the Museum marks an important 
advance and the Museum has already received 
valuable gifts from its supporters. These include 


Fic. Nationa Museum. 
FROM PERINTHOsS IN THRACE 


a Mycenaean vase in the shape of a foot wearing 
a shoe with turned-up toe. The vase is complete 
up to the border of the boot at the ankle. It is 
decorated in red with papyrus blossoms and scale 
pattern.' According to Dr. Karo, its clay, glaze, 
and decoration indicate an East Greek origin. It 
is not a rhyton. Other gifts are a large Late 
Geometric Attic jug with lid, decorated on the 

Cf. Bulls’ head rhyton from Rhodes, Jb. 
Arch. 1, XXVI_ 1911, p. 259, fig. 11. 
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shoulder with seated figures representing a lyre 
player and a woman spinning. This is assigned _ 
to the second quarter of the eighth century. A 
rhyton ending in a life-like sheep’s head is deco- 
rated in the developed red-figured style, with a 
youth following a maiden; two Melian reliefs, one 
from Koropi— showing a lyre player and 
a bearded man, of the known type er- 
roneously called Sappho and Alcaeus, 
dated about 470 B.c., with well pre- 
served white slip and red paint beneath 
the chair. ‘Ihe second relief is from 
Thasos and is dated about 460 B.c. 
Although it has lost its painted surface, 
it is otherwise well preserved and shows 
a hitherto unknown type with Aktaion 
and Artemis: the former is attacked by 
two dogs and is bent far forward with 
his club in his right hand—above his 
brow are slight indications of antlers. 
Artemis approaches from the right, en- 
couraging the bounds. 

Professor Sotiriadis excavated again 
at Marathon in the summer of 1934, 
confining his work to the necropolis of 
the ancient city where he cleared a group 
of large, carefully built cist graves of 
the Geometric pericd as well as others 
as late as the third century B.c. His 
most important work was the uncover- 
ing of a Mycenaean tholos tomb which 
had remained practically intact. Al- 
though this had been marked on the 
Curtius-Kaupert maps as a crescent or 
semi-circle, no one had understood its 
meaning and the peasants, fortunately, 
had thought it a disused limekiln. The 
tomb lies in the flat plain between Mt. 
Agrieliki and Mt. Cotroni and differs 
from other Mycenaean tholos tombs in 
not being cut into the slope of a hill. It 
appears to have been built in a large 
excavation dug down into the soil of the 
plain to a depth of at least eight metres. The en- 
trance into the tholos from the dromos must have 
been underground and is still well preserved with 
its three great lintels one behind the other. The en- 
trance was 2.75 m. high, 1.50 m. wide, and 2.55 
m. deep. Professor Sotiriadis has not yet had 
time to clear the dromos which presents interest- 
ing problems because of the means used to reach 
the floor level of the tomb chamber from the sur- 
face of the plain. With the assistance of M. Guiol, 
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Fic. 2.— ATHENS, National Museum. Bronze VESSELS FROM GRAVE UNDER THE ENTRANCE TO THE 
ACADEMY 


(Courtesy of Mr. Aristophon) 


Fic. 3.—AtTHENS, NaTIonaL Museum. Biack-FiGuRED AMPHORA FROM THE ACADEMY 
(Courtesy of Mr. Aristophon) 


Fic. 4.— ATHENS, National Museum. Cup From Toms at MARATHON 


(Courtesy of Professor Sotiriadis) 
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an engineer, Professor Sotiriadis cleared almost all 
of the tholos chamber and two cist graves found 
in its floor. The first of these was 24 cm. deep and 
contained one skeleton holding a gold cup in the 
bend of his arm (Fig. 4). The cup is of the low 
shallow type with a ribbon handle and measures 
ca. 10 em. in diameter. It is in perfect condition. 
Fragments of Mycenaean vases were also found 
in the grave. The sides of the grave were lined 
with stones upon which rested the cover slabs, 
but there was no slab nor even pebbles at the 
bottom. The second burial was found near the 
north side of the tholos and contained in addition 
to the skeleton some badly decomposed bronzes. 
Above the floor of the tholos was a thick layer of 
ash and above that a fill of burned bones and 
earth and stones in which were mingled many 
Mycenaean and unpainted sherds. The unprece- 
dented rainfall has made it necessary to postpone 
work on the tomb until the spring when Professor 
Sotiriadis hopes to complete the clearing of the 
tholos itself and to investigate the dromos. 

One of the most noteworthy discoveries of re- 
cent years was made by chance in a cave three 
hours back from the railway station of Pitsé (44 
km. west of Corinth) where a peasant found a 
number of painted wooden tablets or pinakes. 
The wood used for the tablets is cypress and the 
colors are held with white of egg. Four have the 
colors still remarkably preserved and although 
three of them are broken at the edges, the re- 
maining surface has not been damaged; the 
fourth is almost completely preserved and 
measures 15 cm. x 33 cm. It must have been 
painted in Corinth soon after the middle of the 
sixth century. It shows a procession of worshippers 
coming from the left, bringing offerings to an 
altar at the extreme right. A priestess comes first 
with a jug in her right hand and a large flat basket 
of offerings on her head. Behind her a small boy 
is leading a sheep, two larger boys play the flute 
and lyre and beyond are two more women with 
branches and fillets in their right hands and their 
left hands stretched out flat. Their names are 
inscribed beside them. Next comes a bearded 
man entirely wrapped in a blue mantle and 
carrying a branch. The background is white, the 
figures outlined in black paint, the faces of the 
women have a rose-red outline and the boy's a 
light brown. The undergarments are blue, the 
mantles are red or dark brown. The inscription, 
in archaic Corinthian characters, says that the 
tablet was dedicated to the Nymphs and that it 


was painted by a Corinthian whose name un- 
fortunately has been broken away. The purity 


and simple harmony of the colors and the fine- 


ness of the drawing give us some idea of what has 
been lost by the non-survival of Corinthian paint- 
ing. A second tablet may have represented a 
somewhat similar scene, while in two others the 
figures are larger and are placed one behind the 
other filling the whole field of the tablet, which in 
this case is higher than it is broad. The parts 
extant show the skirts and feet only. The women 
wear long embroidered skirts in bright blue or 
brilliant red with elaborate designs used in the 
borders. One figure holds an animal in her right 
hand. The pinakes belong to different painters: 
one is rather Early Archaic and the others Later 
Archaic in style. The archaeological authorities 
undertook systematic digging in the cave and 
Mr. Mitsos found quantities of terracottas, vase 
fragments, and many small whole pots dating 
from the sixth to the fourth century B.c. These 
supplementary researches produced also a statue 
group in wood with one standing and one seated 
figure, both draped and very square in outline. 
The heads are missing. This measures about 
18-20 cm. high now but originally may have been 
25-30 cm. in height. There is no color preserved. 
Some plain pieces of wood were also found as well 
as some bronzes, including two plain mirrors and 
a Greek lamp, and three small faience vases (Cf. 
above, p. 5). 

At Arkalochori in Crete an archaeological dis- 
covery of unusual importance was made this last 
summer. A cave on the hill of the Prophet Elias 
above the village, which is in the eastern part of 
the Mesara about 32 km. from Candia, had been 
known for over a century at least as a profitable 
source from which peasants acquired ancient 
bronze ex-votos which they sold by weight in the 
neighboring villages. In 1912, the Ephor, Mr. 
Hazzidakis, undertook excavations in the cave, 
but did not penetrate beyond a fall of rock which 
he took to be the wall of the cave. He brought 
back to the Museum some Early Minoan pottery 
and bronze votive double axes which at that time 
were considered comtemporary.' For more than 
twenty years nothing more was heard of the 
cave until this past summer when some children 
found a gold double axe lying in the earth thrown 
out by a rabbit in making his hole. The entire 
village soon heard of it and following the line 
taken by the rabbit they came upon a rich deposit 


1 B.S.A. XIX, pp. 35 ff. 
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of gold and bronze ex-votos just 2 m. beyond the 
fall from the roof which had stopped Hazzidakis. 
The archaeological service eventually managed 
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made with a hollow into which were set carefully 
worked pieces of lead as shafts with a small ring 
of gold wire at the top for suspension (Pl. XXIV). 


Fic. 5.—ArKALocHorI. BRonzE DouBLE AXE 
(Courtesy of Dr. Marinatos) 


to acquire most of this plunder from the peasants 
and continued a systematic clearing of the cave. 
It was found that the rock fall had divided the 
cave into three long narrow grottoes, the fall 
probably having been caused by an earth- 
quake in L.M. II and the cave no longer 
used, since no pottery was found within 
the cave later than Middle Minoan (a few 
E.M. sherds and intact small handleless 
cups of the usual M.M. type) and the dec- 
oration on the double axes belongs to the 
type which furnished the inspiration for the 
second period of Palace Style pottery, ca. 
1450-1400 B.c.! But Arkalochori was not 
entirely forgotten and offerings were brought 
to the entrance of the cave down to the end 
of the Minoan period and perhaps later, as 
is proved by the late sherds found on the 
slope outside the cave. 

The ex-votos which have been taken to 
the Museum in Candia include six or seven 
double axes in silver and more than twenty- 
five in gold. These gold axes range from 2 cm. 
to 4 cm. or at most 8.5 cm. in breadth and are 


1 Evans, Palace of Minos II, pp. 638 ff. 


The largest, 9 cm. in height and 8.5 cm. wide, 
weights 19.5 grams. The heaviest weighs 21.5 
grams. Two of the best have engraved decoration 
on the blades, showing the conventionalized leaf 


Fic. 6.—ARKALOCHORI. BRONzE DouBLE AXE 
(Courtesy of Dr. Marinatos) 


pattern characteristic of L.M. I,? while others are 
decorated with the typical incised lines seen on 


? [bid., pp. 638 ff., fig. 402. 
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the great bronze double axes of Hagia Triada, 
Knossos, and Nirou Chani. There were also some 
small gold votive swords made in thin gold leaf. 
The bronzes were numbered by the hundreds— 
double axes, Figures 5 and 6, some 70 cm. in 
height and many decorated; knives of different 
shapes, swords, some thin ex-voto ones but others 
real battle swords, one of the latter having a blade 
1.55 m. in length! Some bronze was found in 
unworked form, having apparently been dedi- 
cated to the god in rounded ingots like cakes. 
From the evidence now at hand it would appear 
that the cult of Arkalochori began as early as the 
third millennium but only the pottery can be as- 
signed to this early period, the height of the cult 
falling in the seventeenth, sixteenth, and fifteenth 
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centuries. Mr. Marinatos, the Ephor, brings up 
the question as to whether this may not have 
been the famous cave of Zeus where Rhea hid him 
from Saturn, since in some respects this cave 
meets the description of Hesiod better than the 
Dictaean Cave. It is true that Arkalochori is on 
the summit of a hill rather than a lofty mountain, 
but it is distant only one and a half hours from 
Lyktos (modern Castelli Pediados), which He- 
siod ' mentions as being in the vicinity of the 
cave, while the Psvchro cave is more than four 
hours distant. 
Prerce BLEGEN 

ATHENS 

! Hesiod, Theog., VI, 477-484. Cf. also Nils- 
son, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, pp. 392 ff. 
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A SUMMARY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH DURING 1934 
IN PALESTINE, TRANSJORDAN, AND SYRIA 


There has been no perceptible diminution in the 
intensity and the importance of archaeological 
work in these lands durin the past year, in spite 
of pessimistic predictions. However, it must be 
confessed that Syria and Palestine have gained 
materially at the expense of some of the neigh- 
boring lands, whose archaeological policy has 
been increasingly nationalistic, and hence in- 
creasingly discouraging to foreign expeditions. 

The writer is greatly indebted to the officials 
of the departments of antiquities in the three 
countries in question, for information. Particular 
thanks must be expressed to Mr. W. A. Heurtley 
for placing the proofs of forthcoming reports in 
the Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities at 
our disposal, and to M. H. Seyrig for information 
as to the organization of the expeditions now 


under way in Syria, as well as for an account of the 
activities of the government. To the directors of 
the excavations described, the writer is obligated 
both for courteous reception during visits to their 
work and for information. In certain cases it 
seemed advisable not to describe current work, so 
as not to infringe on the excavating institution's 
prior right of publication. In certain other cases it 
proved physically impracticable to get in touch 
with the excavator. Since the last report in A.J.4., 
a new survey of Near Eastern archaeology has 
begun to appear, printed four times a year in the 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures (A.J.S.L.), on behalf of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. This sur- 
vey will be very valuable, since it includes reports 
by directors of the Oriental Institute excavations. 


PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN: PREHISTORIC TIMES 


Miss Dorothy A. E. Garrod directed a final 
campaign of nearly five months at the Wadi el- 
Mugharah near ‘Athlit, south of Carmel, from 
early April to late August. As before, the 
excavation was under the joint auspices of the 
British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem and 
the American School of Prehistoric Research. 
Attention was devoted this year only to Mug- 
haret et-Tabian, where the area already examined 
was enlarged, but without changing the picture 
previously obtained. The strata studied this year 
include Lower Mousterian, Acheuleo-Mousterian, 
Upper Acheulean, and Tayacian, the last of 
which rests on bed-rock.' 

M. René Neuville continued his work in a cave 
on the Jebel Qafzeh south of Nazareth in August-— 
September, on behalf of the Institut de Paléon- 
tologie Humaine. A sounding was made in the 
terrace before the cave, and the excavation of the 
first room of the cave was completed to bed-rock. 
The stratification determined last year was con- 
firmed and completed. Below the top layers of 
historical date were found three strata of the 
Upper Palaeolithic (the second one containing 


1 From Miss Garrod’s statement to the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, kindly furnished in proof by 
Mr. Heurtley. 


bones of Ursus arctus), under which was typical 
Mousterian. Under the latter, again, were six 
strata of Levalloisian, in the lowest of which were 
found four human skeletons. preliminary 
examination of the remains, which do not seem 
to be well preserved, shows that the skulls are not 
Neanderthaloid at all, but presumably represent 
a considerably earlier form of humanity. The 
writer may add that this discovery is apparently 
more important than anything of the kind yet 
made in Palestine. So far fossil man is represented 
in Palestine only by the Neanderthaloid skeletons 
of Mugharet ez-Zuttiveh and the Wadi el- 
Mugharah, all of which were found in Mousterian 
context, just as in Europe. Here we have a much 
older period, with a new type of fossil man which 
may be comparable in age with Sinanthropus.? 
Coming down to the Chalcolithic Age, we may 
note, first, that the excavation of Tuleilat el- 
Ghassil has been interrupted during the past year 
by the illness and death (on April 7) of Pére 
Alexis Mallon, who had directed it since its 
commencement. It is expected that work will be 
resumed before long by the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute under the direction of Father R. Koep- 


2 From M. Neuville’s statement to the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, by courtesy of Mr. Heurtley. 
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pel, who had been Pére Mallon’s chief assistant at 
this site. Meanwhile the first volume of the 
definitive publication has appeared: Teleilat 
Ghassil I, Rome, 1934, by A. Mallon, R. Koeppel, 
and R. Neuville. In this publication the late Pére 
Mallon still adhered, though less confidently than 
before, to his theory that the top stratum repre- 
sents a culture which continued until the begin- 
ning of the second millennium. The writer has 
consistently opposed this view, and has insisted 
on the purely chalcolithic nature of the Ghassul- 
ian, which must be placed somewhere in the 
fourth millennium. During the past three years 
the chronology of the Early Bronze has been 
gradually clarified, until the latest discoveries at 
Ai (see below) have proved (as held for many 
years by the writer) that the beginning of this age 
must be pushed back to about 3000 B.c. The latest 
work at Jericho (see below) shows that the culture 
of Jericho was substantially identical with that of 
other parts of Palestine back to the middle of the 
third millennium, a fact which forces us to push 
the end of the neighboring town of Ghassdl back 
before this date. Still more important is the fact 
that the earliest pottery of Beth-shan (see below), 
antedating the age of dark-gray burnished ware 
(somewhere in the second half of the fourth mil- 
lennium), is similar in some ways to that of 
Ghassil, without being identical with it. This 
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forces us to date the end of the Ghassulian before 
the middle of the fourth millennium B.c. 

In December, Dr. E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem made a small excavation 
near Khudeirah on the maritime plain, south of 
“Athlit. Here Jewish colonists had accidentally 
discovered an early necropolis while engaged in 
quarrying sandstone. A number of oblong clay 
ossuaries shaped like primitive houses were found, 
some still containing much-decayed human bones. 
These ossuaries were of different forms, some hav- 
ing the opening above and some in front. One is a 
very clear model of a house, with a sloping, 
slightly curved roof (imitating reeds smeared with 
clay, we may suppose), an opening in front, and 
three windows at the rear; the exterior is decorated 
with painted red bands and rows of triangles 
separated by vertical lines. A number of clay vases 
and braziers were found with the ossuaries, all 
being characteristically Ghassulian in appearance. 
Dr. Sukenik calls attention to the fact that a 
number of ground-plans of houses at Tuleilat 
el-Ghassil have the same rectangular form, so it 
would seem that the discovery at Khudeirah 
makes it possible for us to reconstruct a Palestin- 
ian house from the first half of the fourth 
millennium. It may be added that Dr. Sukenik 
now agrees with the writer's chronology for 
Ghassal.t 


PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN: EARLY HISTORICAL TIMES 


The great undertaking of the University of 
Chicago at Megiddo is being continued, with 
increasingly important results. Owing to the 
resignation of the second director, Mr. P. L. O. 
Guy, this past summer, the excavation itself has 
been temporarily checked, but it is expected that 
actual digging will be resumed before the coming 
summer. From Mr. Guy’s report to the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities the following details may be 
extracted. Further excavation in the south-central 
part of the mound has shown that the eastern 
stable enclosure was actually built at a time 
slightly earlier than the western one, which has 
been termed **Solomonic.’’ Mr. Guy consequently 
regards the former tentatively as perhaps 
**Davidic.”” The writer would consider this as- 
cription most hazardous on historical grounds, and 
would suggest that the eastern enclosure, which is 
built of “very large and well-cut stones,”’ is 
Solomonic, whereas the western one would be 
slightly later (from the reign of Jeroboam I or 
Baasha, before the beginning of the ninth cen- 


tury). Having seen the pottery from below the 
lower plaster pavement and between the two 
pavements last year, the writer would again 
endorse the dating of the former before 900 B.c. 
and of the latter about the middle or the later 
part of the following century. 

Below the earlier phase of the stables, in the 
eastern enclosure, were found remains of poorly 
built private houses, belonging culturally with the 
following period (i.e. dating from the eleventh- 
tenth centuries B.c.). Below this appeared a 
wholly different culture, with almost exclusively 
mud-brick construction and pottery of Late 
Bronze type. Many objects of Egyptian origin 
were found, among them scarabs of Ramesses III 
and a small bronze statue base with a hieroglyphic 
inscription. This city had met with a catastrophic 
end some time in the twelfth century, as indicated 
by the numerous finds of undisturbed objects and 

1 Information received for this sketch from Dr. 
Sukenik, to whose courtesy the writer is indebted 
for seeing the material discovered. 
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by the numerous skeletons lying under fallen 
houses. The catastrophe was followed by a great 
conflagration. Whether this destruction was 
caused by an earthquake or by war does not 
appear to be clear as yet—presumably the latter, 
since an earthquake does not usually bring the 
occupation of a town to an end, and a mighty 
conflagration was generally, in the ancient East, 
the result of a definite incendiary plan. 

The important excavation of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum at Bethshan has been 
interrupted this year, and Mr. FitzGerald, its 
director, is assisting Professor Garstang at Jericho 
—a fact of great importance for the definite con- 
trol of the stratigraphic chronology of the Early 
Bronze (see below). It is now possible, without 
indiscretion, to give further details with regard 
to the pottery sequences of the tenth campaign 
(September—December, 1933).? Stratum XII was 
characterized by masses of fine burnished pottery 
with moulded forms (Khirbet Kerak ware). The 
excavator’s first impression, that this pottery was 
the latest pre-Hyksos ceramic of northern Pales- 
tine, must now be corrected, as a result of work 
elsewhere, and stratum XII must be dated about 
the middle of the third millennium. At present, 
therefore, there is a gap in the archaeological 
histdry of Bethshan covering at least four centu- 
ries before the Hyksos invasion, and represented 
so far by only a few scattered sherds. Strata 
XV-XIII were characterized by quantities of 
heavy store-jars with criss-cross painted decora- 
tion (the writer's “‘band-slip” and the ‘grain- 
wash” of the Megiddo excavators), which, 
therefore, belongs approximately to the first half 
of the third millennium. Pushed-up ledge-handles 
appeared in the strata from XIV upward. The 
carinated dark-gray burnished ware now known 
to be characteristic of the latest Chalcolithic, 
appeared mainly in strata XVII-XVI. Below this 
the pottery resembles Ghassulian ware closely in 
some respects, though not identical with the 
latter as a whole. 


! From Mr. Guy's statement to the Department 
of Antiquities, by courtesy of Mr. Heurtley. See 
also the bibliography given, A.J.S.L. LI, p. 56. 
The writer visited Megiddo last in December, 
1933. 

?From Mr. FitzGerald’s statement to the De- 
partment of Antiquities, by courtesy of Mr. 
Heurtley, as well as from his preliminary report in 
the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund (Q.S.), 1934, pp. 123 ff. The important 


In western Judaea a well-organized excavation 
is in progress at Tell ed-Duweir, directed by Mr. 
J. L. Starkey for the Wellcome Archaeological 
Expedition to the Near East. At present this is 
not only the most important English archaeo- 
logical undertaking in Palestine, but is also in 
many respects the most important one under any 
auspices. Mr. Starkey finished his second cam- 
paign in late April, having begun it in November, 
1933. The most remarkable discovery during the 
second campaign was that of an _ extensive 
occupied area of the Chalcolithic, Early Bronze, 
and beginning of the Middle Bronze, on a ridge 
northwest of Tell ed-Duweir, across a shallow 
valley from the latter. Over an area of several 
hundred acres there are innumerable caverns and 
pits, many of which had been used originally as 
dwellings, and were later converted into tombs. A 
necropolis of the period between the twenty- 
second and the nineteenth centuries B.c. (Tell 
Beit Mirsim I-H, Petrie’s Late Copper Age) with 
hundreds of characteristic vases and other objects 
was found. 

The mound proper is one of the largest in 
Palestine and is entirely unoccupied; the writer 
identified it vears ago with biblical Lachish, an 
identification which seems to be established by 
the results of the excavation, and is now generally 
accepted. Further investigation of the Hyksos 
fosse brought to light important evidence for its 
date; under the limestone packing of its plastered 
revetment were several tombs of typical early 
Middle Bronze II type. This proves (in accordance 
with previous observations at Tell Beit Mirsim) 
that the Hyksos defences were constructed after 
the beginning of MB II proper, that is, probably 
in the early seventeenth century B.c. 

Below the northwest corner of the mound a 
small Canaanite temple of the fifteenth—-thirteenth 
centuries was excavated. Three phases of con- 
struction were found, the earliest dating to the 
fifteenth-fourteenth century and the latest to the 
thirteenth (dates with which the writer is abso- 
lutely in accord, after seeing the pottery). Many 
objects were found, including fine ivory carvings, 
a lion-hunt scarab of Amenophis III, cylinder 
seals, and especially a fragmentary vase bearing 
linear representations of animals and an early 
alphabetic inscription in red paint. The inscription 
in question dates from the early thirteenth cen- 


ceramic material will soon be published in the 
Museum Journal. The writer wishes to thank Mr. 
FitzGerald for showing him the material in detail. 
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tury, according to the excavator; the writer would 
prefer a somewhat earlier date, which would entail 
the not unreasonable supposition that the vase 
bearing it had been kept for some time in the 
temple. Several plausible attempts to decipher it 
have been made. The closest parallel in the forms 
of letters is offered by an ostracon discovered 
several vears ago at Beth-shemesh by Professor 
Grant; the latter dates back to the fifteenth- 
fourteenth century.! This remarkable discovery 
carries the Canaanite (Phoenician) alphabet 
definitely back at least two centuries before the 
inscription on the sarcophagus of Ahiram of 
Byblus. We eagerly await Dunand’s publication 
of archaic alphabetic inscriptions found recently 
at Byblus, but not vet published. 

The third campaign at Tell ed-Duweir began in 
early November. Preparations for a considerable 
extension of the work on the tell are being made. 
The Persian residency of the fifth century B.c. on 
the summit will be removed, and the underlying 
preéxilic Jewish acropolis will be excavated. 
A further clearance of the earth revetment and dry 
moat (fosse) of the Hyksos period is also planned.? 

» The fourth campaign of the British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt, at Teil el-’Ajjal south of 
Gaza, under the direction of Sir Flinders Petrie, 
lasted from November, 1933 to the end of March, 
1934. This extensive site, which was probably 
called Beth-eglaim, as Dr. B. Maisler has pointed 
out, was first settled in the early Middle Bronze 
Age, and attained considerable importance during 
the Hyksos Age. The occupation lasted until well 
into the Late Bronze, as shown both by dis- 
coveries on the mound and by tomb-groups. This 
season several important groups of gold ornaments 
were found, consisting in part of elaborately 
ribbed and twisted toggle pins, Astarte plaques, 
torque earrings. Among other finds may be 
mentioned some fine Syrian pottery of Middle 
Bronze IIL. It seems likely that excavation at this 
site will be discontinued for the present. 

' See now also B.A.S.O.R. 55, p. 27. 

? From a statement sent the writer by Mr. 
Starkey on December 10, and from his statement 
to the Department of Antiquities, as before, as 
well as his preliminary report in Q.S. 1934, pp. 
164 ff. See also A.J.S.L. LI, pp. 56 f. 

* From Sir Flinders’ statement to the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, by courtesy of Mr. Heurtley; 
see also Ancient Egypt, 1934, pp. 1-6. The writer 
wishes to thank Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie for 
showing him their material on a visit to Tell el- 
*Ajjal, as well as in Jerusalem. 


After a year’s interruption the fifth campaign of 
Professor J. Garstang at Jericho began in early 
December, 1934. Garstang is being assisted this 
season by Mr. FitzGerald, the excavator of 
Bethshan, so we may confidently expect very 
important stratigraphical correlations between 
northern and southern Palestine in the hitherto 
very obscure third millennium. At the end of 
December the excavators had already reached a 
stratum which must now be dated about the 
middle of the third millennium, in the northern 
part of the mound. The publication of the most 
important results of the fourth campaign‘ makes 
it possible to evaluate the evidence for the date of 
the destruction of the latest Canaanite Jericho, 
which turns out to represent a somewhat later 
ceramic phase than was first thought by Professor 
Garstang. For a number of reasons the writer is 
unable to accept a date at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, but the evidence certainly 
is against a date later than the end of this century. 

Mme. Krause-Marquet began the second cam- 
paign at et-Tell (unquestionably biblical Ai) in 
central Palestine in early July and continued until 
late November. The undertaking, under the 
auspices of the late Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
has proved to be the most important one yet 
carried out for the culture of the Early Bronze 
of Palestine. During this campaign Mme. Mar- 
quet devoted herself to the continuation and 
extension of the work previously begun on the 
acropolis, the greater part of which has now been 
cleared; she also cleared a large area of the lower 
city, to the southeast of the acropolis, and exam- 
ined some more tombs in the Early Bronze 
necropolis. 

The palace on the summit of the acropolis was 
entirely cleared, and its construction proved to 
be even finer than had been previously supposed; 
it covers a total area of about a quarter of an acre, 
and must be dated not later than the middle of the 
third millennium. In the southeast were found 
remarkably elaborate fortifications, representing 
at least three distinct periods of construction. In 
the lower city there appear to be four phases of 
building. The most important discoveries were 
made in excavating a building complex southwest 
of the palace. Over the middle wall of the city 


4 Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, XXI, 
pp. 99 ff. The writer wishes to thank Professor 
Garstang for information received during a 
lengthy correspondence and for his courtesy on a 
visit to the site, January 3, 1935. 
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(phase 1) was built a fortress-like structure 
(migdal?), against the inner wall of which was 
built (third phase) a sanctuary. In the latter were 
found alabastra, ivories, and pottery, all earlier 
than the last phase of the occupation of the town, 
represented especially by the necropolis, which is 
contemporary with Tomb A of Jericho. The 
alabastra are of Egyptian origin, and are in part 
identical with alabastra of the Third Egyptian 
Dynasty found by Garstang at Beit Khallaf. In 
general the objects from the sanctuary at Ai bear 
a striking resemb':. ice to similar articles from the 
Royal Tombs of the first two dynasties at Abydos, 
as first seen by Mr. Starkey. The latter has also 
pointed out that the imported pottery found in 
tombs of the First Dynasty at that site, considered 
by Petrie as Aegean and by Frankfort correctly as 
Syrian, represents an early stage of the same 
Early Bronze ceramic as that which appears last 
at Tomb A of Jericho. The red-burnished vases 
with stump-base which appear in the Egyptian 
royal tombs have also been found recently in 
Syria (Forrer—see below) and in Northern Pales- 
tine (FitzGerald at Bethshan and Jirku at Tell 
Eqlativeh). It follows that the third phase at Ai 
must be dated about the time of the Third 
Dynasty (not later, since the types of alabastra 
change in Egypt), that is, not later than about 
the twenty-sixth century. The fall of Ai cannot 
be placed so late as was done at first, but must 
antedate the twenty-first century B.c., when 
central Palestine was occupied by a ceramic cul- 
ture (Bethel, Jericho, Tell Beit Mirsim I-H) 
which does not yet appear at all at Ai. The 
second campaign shows that the Iron I (Israelite 
occupation) was much less extensive than was at 
first thought, and did not extend to the lower 
town.? 

From early July until the middle of September 
a joint expedition of the American School in 
Jerusalem and the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary undertook a first campaign at Bethel, 
under the writer’s direction, with the assistance of 
Professor J. L. Kelso of the latter institution. 
Since this site is now occupied by a village, the 


! For this minimum date for the Third Dynasty 
see the writer’s observations, Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, VI, p. 72 f., 
XII, p. 2. 

2? Information received for this sketch from 
Mme. Krause-Marquet, whom the writer wishes 
also to thank for her courtesy on numerous visits 
to et-Tell. 


area of the excavation was more limited than 
usual; we cleared some 800 square meters, part of 
it to virgin rock. The stratification proved to be 
very complex, but correspondingly interesting, 
representing a more or less continuous occupation 
from the end of the third millennium to the year 
69 a.p., when Vespasian captured Bethel. Com- 
parison of the earliest sherds from Bethel with the 
latest remains of the Early Bronze occupation of 
Ai, only two miles away, shows that the first 
urban occupation of the former must be placed 
after the latter, but well before the beginning of 
Middle Bronze I, 1.e., before the twenty-first 
century B.c. The Middle Bronze I (Tell Beit 
Mirsim I-H) is represented both by pottery and 
by walls. Bethel was surrounded by a remarkably 
well-built wall in late Middle Bronze II, which is 
also illustrated by an abundance of pottery and 
house walls, etc. In the Late Bronze Age, Bethel 
reached the culmination of its prosperity; two 
phases are found, the earlier belonging to the 
fifteenth-fourteenth century (Mycenaean sherds, 
as well as lustrous burnished pottety of native 
type, etc.), the later to the fourteenth-thirteenth 
century (matt painted pottery, etc.). Houses were 
unusually well constructed, with stone or plaster 
pavement, plastered walls, first-class stone 
masonry with adobe superstructure, well-built 
stone drains, etc. The most important single object 
was a seal cylinder of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
representing Baal and Ashtaroth (Astarte), with 
the name of the latter in Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
Not later (to judge from the well-levigated pottery 
of the conflagration period) than the middle of 
the thirteenth century Bethel was destroyed 
by a great conflagration, and the Canaanite 
civilization was replaced by a culture of absolutely 
different type, very inferior both in masonry, in 
ceramic art, and otherwise to the highly developed 
Late Bronze. No less than four continuous con- 
structional phases were distinguished in the first 
Israelite stratum, of Iron I. The first three were 
strictly homogeneous in their pottery, and thus 
cannot well have covered more than a century ora 
century and a half all together. Several local 
phases of Iron II were distinguished, as well as a 
very poor “Persian” period and three Hellen- 
istic-Roman, extending from the fourth century 
B.c. to 69 a.p. The latter three could be dated 
rather precisely by coins. 

The most important single result of this cam- 
paign was the demonstration that Bethel fell into 
Israelite hands somewhere in the thirteenth 
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century—but almost certainly before the fall of 
Lachish (to judge from the latest pottery in the 
temple at Tell ed-Duweir) and of Tell Beit 
Mirsim. Whether Bethel is also the Ai of the 
Joshua narrative, as the writer now believes, 
cannot be discussed here.* 

After a long interruption, the excavation of 
Shechem (Balatah) in central Palestine was 
resumed by the Germans, under the direction of 
Professor Ernst Sellin and Dr. Hans Steckeweh, 
who acted as field director. Dr. Steckeweh is a 
most competent archaeologist, trained at Athens 
and in Egypt, where he worked for five years with 
Hilscher on behalf of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago. The disregard of strati- 
graphical method and of detailed ceramic analysis 
which has unfortunately characterized work at 
this site in the past, is now happily superseded. 
Dr. Steckeweh dug an area on the north side of 
the mound stratigraphically, finding all periods 
from Middle Bronze II to Hellenistic represented. 
In spite of the shortness of the excavation (from 
the middle of September to the end of October), 
some very important tentative conclusions with 
regard to the history of Shechem could be 
made. 

In October Mr. Alan Rowe dug at Gezer for 
about a month, under the auspices of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund—the first excavation on the 
mound since Macalister finished his work in 1909. 
Work was undertaken on the west side of the 
acropolis, but rock appeared almost immediately, 
so little was found except in caves and cisterns. 
The most important discovery was that of a 
cavern with Early Bronze burials from various 
parts of the third millennium. Among objects 
found here was a limestone model of a wooden 
hed with matting.® 

During May and June Dr. E. L. Sukenik dug, 
on behalf of the Hebrew University, at Tell 
ej-Jerisheh, northeast of Tel Aviv (and Jaffa), 
where he had made soundings in 1927. Two places 
were attacked. Near the northeast edge of the 
mound of the acropolis the latest occupation was 
post-Philistine and pre-Samarian, that is, tenth 


‘See the preliminary report in B.A.S.O.R. 56, 
December, 1934. 

2 Information received for this sketch from Dr. 
Steckeweh, whom the writer wishes also to thank 
for his courtesy on the writer's visits to Balatah. 

8 Information received from Mr. Alan Rowe, 
whom the writer wishes to thank for his courtesy 
on a visit to Gezer. 


century. Underneath were traces of a great 
conflagration, with masses of fallen adobe. In the 


débris, Philistine sherds were found mixed with 


Late Bronze ware. The most important single 
object found was an Egyptian heart scarab of the 
New Empire. In the middle of the mound, excava- 
tion showed that the latest stratum is clearly Late 
Bronze, with no Philistine admixture, and below 
is Middle Bronze II. Only the acropolis was oc- 
cupied after the end of the Late Bronze Age.‘ 

Two small undertakings of the Department of 
Antiquities are interesting in this connection. A 
cistern in the grounds of Government House, 
south of the old city of Jerusalem, yielded pottery, 
a scarab, and a dagger, all belonging to the latter 
part of the Late Bronze Age, i.e., to Jebusite 
Jerusalem, of which very little has been found, 
aside from a tomb-group of the same age recently 
published by Dr. Maisler.5 

In December, excavations by the contractors 
working on the Jerusalem water-supply project at 
Ras el-‘ Ain, ancient Aphek and Antipatris, at the 
source of the ‘Auja River, under the supervision 
of the Department of Antiquities, led to the 
discovery of a quantity of pottery and other 
remains from a period hitherto hardly known at 
all except at Tell Beit Mirsim—the archaic Middle 
Bronze II of the nineteenth-eighteenth century 
B.c. (Tell Beit Mirsim G and F, which exhibit 
almost identically the same pottery). This dis- 
covery is most gratifying to the writer, since 
certain archaeologists have been inclined to 
consider the stratification of the Middle Bronze 
at that site as being local, and “difficult to apply 
to other sites in Palestine.” 

Before leaving the subject of excavations in 
early historic Palestine, we wish to call attention 
to the importance of the surface exploration by 
Professor Nelson Glueck in Transjordan, carried 
on from March to July under the auspices of the 
American School in Baghdad, the Transjordan 
Government, and the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati. The most important result was the 
delimitation of the boundaries of Edom and the 
definition of Edomite pottery in Iron I and II 


4 From the statement submitted by Dr. Sukenik 
to the Department of Antiquities, by courtesy of 
Mr. Heurtley, supplemented by information 
received directly from Dr. Sukenik. 

5 See A.J.S.L. XLIX, pp. 248-253. 

6 Information received from Mr. Iliffe and Mrs. 
Crowfoot, to whose courtesy the writer owes the 
chance to examine this pottery. 
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(between the twelfth and the eighth centuries 
B.c.). Many important sites were discovered, 
belonging to the Early Bronze, Early Iron, and 
Nabataean-Roman periods; just as had been 


found the year before in Moab, there was a great 
gap in the occupational history of this region 
between the beginning of the second millennium 
and the thirteenth-twelfth century B.c.! 


PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN: LATE HISTORICAL TIMES 


In contrast with the intensive activity now 
being manifested in the excavation of early 
historical sites, there has been a certain temporary 
stagnation in the later field—only temporary, we 
trust. Work was not resumed at Samaria this vear, 
though we are glad to announce the resumption of 
excavation there on a small scale this spring. 

The last campaign of excavation and recording 
at Jerash (Gerasa) in Transjordan lasted not 
quite three months, from the beginning of April 
to the end of June, under the direction of Dr. 
W. F. Stinespring (acting in Dr. C. S. Fisher's 
absence), on behalf of Yale University and the 
American School in Jerusalem. Work was con- 
centrated on the Triumphal Arch and the South 
Tetrapylon. Operations at the former were under 
the charge of Mr. A. H. Detweiler, who obtained 
material for a complete reconstruction of this 
arch. His previous conclusion that it was Hadri- 
anic instead of Antoninian was brilliantly con- 
firmed by the discovery of the complete dedicatory 
inscription, nearly seven meters in length. The 
date of the new inscription is A.p. 130. Mr. J. W. 
Crowfoot also worked for several days examining 
details of the Propylaea Church (which he will 
treat in his prospective study of the Christian 
churches of Jerash in the Yale publication of 
Gerasa). A dedicatory inscription to the consul 
G. Allius Fuscianus was found in Mr. Crowfoot’s 
work.? 

In the late autumn of 1933, Mr. H. Dunscombe 
Colt and Mr. T. J. Colin Baly began excavation 
at Sbeitah in the extreme south of Palestine, on 
behalf of the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem. The Colt Expedition continued to 
work through the winter of 1933-4 and resumed 
work in November, 1934. The first season was 
devoted to a general survey of the town and the 
excavation of the largest of the three Byzantine 
churches, together with a series of rooms forming 
an annex to it. All the buildings yet examined 
belong to the Byzantine period, but in the twelfth— 
thirteenth centuries there was a small Arab 


1See the preliminary reports, B.A.S.O.R. 50, 
51,55. 

2See Dr. Stinespring’s preliminary reports, 
B.A.S.O.R. 56 and 57. 


settlement, which led to the alteration of some 
Byzantine constructions. The remains of the 
town, which was built entirely of stone, cover an 
area of some 450 by 350 meters; there was no 
defensive wall, but merely a continuous circuit of 
house and garden walls. In the present season 
work is being extended to cover one or two of the 
remaining churches, as well as some private houses 
and public buildings.* 

In April the Palestine Government entrusted to 
Mr. William Harvey the task of making a struc- 
tural survey of the Church of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem, in order to determine what conserva- 
tion and repair work is necessary in order to 
ensure the stability of the building. In the course 
of the survey, trial excavations were made wher- 
ever possible, and many hitherto unknown archi- 
tectural details were discovered. Most inter- 
esting was the finding at a depth of about 75 cm. 
below the present floor level of the nave, of exten- 
sive remains of a beautiful mosaic pavement of the 
early Byzantine period. The design is mostly 
geometric, but includes borders of leaves enclosing 
fruits and flowers, very delicately executed in 
many colors. Among other finds is that of a 
former entrance to the Grotto of the Nativity and 
further evidence regarding the fourth century 
atrium and basilica plan. In general the new 
observations confirm the views of Pére Vincent 
(who has long maintained that the plan and 
substructure of the present basilica date mainly 
from the time of Justinian, so that little remained 
above ground of the basilica of Constantine) 
against those of Wiegand (who insisted on the 
essentially Constantinian character of the 
basilica). 

No further excavation has been carried on at 
Shiloh since the death of Mr. H. Kjaer in 1932, 
but his assistant, Dr. Aage Schmidt, has con- 
tinued to consolidate and shelter the remains of 
two Byzantine churches found in previous ex- 


3 From the statement submitted by Mr. Colt to 
the Department of Antiquities, by courtesy of Mr. 
Heurtley, supplemented by information received 
from Mr. Colt for this sketch. 

‘From a press notice issued by the Palestine 
Government, confirmed by autopsy. 
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cavations. This vear the work of cleaning the 
mosaic pavements in the larger of the two struc- 
tures led to the discovery of a dedicatory inserip- 
tion in the narthex, mentioning a certain Zach- 
arias.! 

On behalf of the Hebrew University, Dr. 
Sukenik began a systematic exploration of the 
sides of the Kedron Valley, southeast of Jerusa- 
lem, in August-September. Two undisturbed 
rock-cut tombs were found and cleared. The first, 
dating from shortly before the fall of Jerusalem in 
70 «.p., yielded a number of inscribed ossuaries 
and especially a four-line Aramaic inscription 
painted on the wall of the cave. The second 
tomb, belonging to the Herodian period, yielded 
several ossuary inscriptions bearing names in 
Aramaic and Greek transcriptions, among them 
being Apphia daughter of Athenagoras: the name 
Apphia occurs in this form only in the New 
Testament (Philemon, v. 2). The name of the 
ossuary, d¢Todayos, occurs on one of these 
objects for the first time? 

The Department of Antiquities has also cleared 
a large number of Hellenistic, Roman, and 
Byzantine tombs in and near Jerusalem, but 
without making any particularly remarkable 
discoveries. However, all such material is of 
value in establishing a more exact chronology of 
pottery and lamps than has hitherto been 
possible. 

Two important minor excavations were made 
this year in Nabataean sites in Transjordan. In 
April the French Dominicans of the Ecole 
Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise at Jerusalem, 
under Pére Savignac’s direction, and with the 


codperation of the Transjordan Department of 
Antiquities, cleared an important Nabataean 
temple of the goddess Allat at Ramm, in the 
desert of Midian. An inscription proves that this 
is the Iram of the Koran, which was hitherto 
considered legendary. Many Nabataean and 
Greek inscriptions were discovered (some of them 
found in previous surface explorations last year 
and published by the Dominicans). This dis- 
covery is equally important for epigraphy and for 
the history of religion.’ 

In December Mr. George Horsfield, Adviser to 
the Department of Antiquities in Transjordan, 
cleared several important monuments at Petra, 
including the Khazneh and the Tomb of the Urn, 
with interesting results for their substructure. At 
the same time the writer, with a staff from the 
American School in Jerusalem, cleared a Naba- 
taean high place on behalf of the Melchett 
Expedition at Petra, directed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Horsfield. This high place proved to represent a 
purely Arab type, hitherto known only from 
Islamic tradition relating to pagan Arab prac- 
tices. Several successive periods of construction 
and use could be distinguished, extending from 
the period of the first Nabataean installation at 
Petra, about the fourth century B.c., to the end of 
the third or the beginning of the fourth century 
a.p. The most remarkable features of the high 
place, which was situated at the highest point 
within the circuit of the city walls, were two semi- 
circular rock-cut stairways, leading down on 
opposite sides of the sacred rock, and a circular 
processional way, leading around the sacred rock 
and the stairways, inside the outside ring-wall.‘ 


SYRIA: EARLY HISTORICAL TIMES 


The excavation of Byblus has been interrupted 
in order to allow the director, M. Maurice Du- 
nand, time in which to prepare some of the 
accumulated material for publication. It is 
expected that several volumes will appear in the 
early future. 

From March to July, M. M. Schaeffer and 
Chenet carried out the sixth campaign at Ras esh- 


‘See the article by Mr. Joshua Starr in 
BLAWS.OLR. 57. 

* Information received for this sketch from Dr. 
Sukenik. The material has been partly published 
by Sukenik in Tarbiz, VI, pp. 190 ff. 


Shamrah, ancient Ugarit, on behalf of the Louvre. 
The most remarkable discovery of the season was 
unquestionably that of two levels containing 
painted pottery, under the two levels (Middle 
Bronze and Late Bronze) hitherto examined. The 
third level (from the top) seems to belong to the 
third millennium; it begins at five meters of depth, 
and continues to eight meters. Still lower, between 
eight and a half and twelve meters of depth 
another level of painted pottery was discovered. 
This pottery is remarkably delicate in execution, 

3 See Revue Biblique, 1934, p. 572. 

‘See the preliminary report in B.A.S.O.R. 57. 
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and seems to be connected directly with the 
earlier painted-pottery cultures of Mesopotamia, 
so it cannot be dated later than the fourth mil- 
lennium. Between thirteen and seventeen meters 
of depth was a still earlier culture, with mono- 
chrome pottery and with exclusively stone tools 
and weapons. Excavation had to be interrupted at 
seventeen meters without reaching the virgin soil. 
The new information proves that Syria was 
occupied by a sedentary population at approxi- 
mately as early a date as Egypt or Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Another discovery of the greatest importance 
is that of the temple of the Canaanite god Dagan, 
biblical Dagon, a large temple with the same 
dimensions, plan, and orientation as the temple of 
Baal excavated here in 1929-30. Among the ob- 
jects were two limestone statues bearing cuneiform 
alphabetic inscriptions, which M. Dussaud has 
deciphered, and which prove to be dedications to 
this god. This is the first temple of Dagan which 
has been found in Canaan. Between this temple 
and the temple of Baal were the houses of the 
priests and scribes, which have yielded so many 
inscriptions. North of this quarter were found the 
ruins of a great building which appears to have 
been a royal palace. New written documents were 
discovered; among them are vocabularies, busi- 
ness documents, religious texts, and especially a 
letter written by a certain Belubur to Ilsar, who 
seems to have been the king of the city of Ugarit. 
His request that Ilsar show the letter to the queen 
of Ugarit proves definitively that Ras esh- 
Shamrah is ancient Ugarit (an identification 
which the writer was the first to propose).! 

MM. Virolleaud, Dhorme, and Thureau- 
Dangin have continued to publish previously 
discovered inscriptional material, which continues 
to be of the greatest possible interest. Among new 
texts are a further instalment of the Canaanite 
mythological epic of Al’éyan Ba‘al, a fragmentary 
Canaanite treatise on hippiatrics, some enigmatic 
texts in a non-Semitic language, a long list of 
names of workers in the purple dye industry, a 
complete Canaanite letter, etce., etc. Numerous 
scholars have contributed to the interpretation of 
the Canaanite texts, which are rapidly becoming 
better understood. The morphology and phonology 
of the new language are also being reconstructed 
with increasing success. 

The fourth campaign at Hamath, modern 

1 From information sent the writer by M. 
Schaeffer, in a communication of Jan. 1, 1935. 


Hama, directed by Professor Harald Ingholt on 
behalf of the Nv Carlsberg Glyptothek in Copen- 
hagen, lasted three months, from March to May. 
Work was extended into new areas. In the north 
of the great mound it was found that the area 
examined under the rich Arab level previously 
excavated was composed of débris (evidently 
terrace filling). In the south end excavation was 
undertaken over an area of two squares (800 sq. 
m.); an impressive monumental stairway of 
basalt, forming the entrance to some public 
building, was cleared. Unfortunately, the basalt 
orthostates which lined the walls, were unsculp- 
tured. The structure had been destroyed by a 
violent conflagration, probably in 720 B.c., when 
Sargon III of Assyria took Hamath. Many inter- 
esting smaller objects were also found.” 

The excavations at Tell el-Hariri, ancient Mari, 
carry us to the Euphrates near the Iraq frontier, 
below Dura Europus. This site was tentatively 
identified with Mari by the writer, as a result of 
his exploration of the region with the late Profes- 
sor Dougherty, in 1925. Clandestine excavations 
having yielded interesting results, M. André 
Parrot, who had previously worked in Babylonia, 
undertook a campaign here from December, 1933, 
to the end of March, 1934, on behalf of the 
Louvre. Work was resumed in late December, 
1934. At the very beginning of the excavation 
pre-Sargonic houses and tombs came to light, 
dating from the beginning of the third millen- 
nium, and proving that inhumation and crema- 
tion coexisted here at that time. Next was found a 
pre-Sargonic temple of the goddess Ishtar, with 
numerous statuettes of stone, several bearing 
inscriptions. Three royal names are Semitic 
Accadian; one, Lamgi-Mari, appears as the name 
of a ruler of Mari, a fact which confirms the 
identification of the latter with Tell el-Hariri. 
The temple of Ishtar was then reconstructed in 
the period of the princes Tura-Dagan and Puzur- 
Ishtar, after which it was again destroyed about 
the end of the third millennium. The pre-Sargonic 
culture of Tell el-Hariri was nearly identical with 
the contemporary one of Babylonia, as has 
already been shown by Frankfort. The principal 
difference is that plano-convex bricks were not 
employed in the former, and that the ruling stra- 
tum of its population was already Semitic Acca- 


2 From information received for this sketch 
from Professor Ingholt, whom the writer wishes 
also to thank for opportunity to examine the 
pottery from Hama in detail. 
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dian. Since the name of the town, which means 
“river-city”’ in Sumerian, is non-Semitic, the 
writer believes that it was founded by the 
Sumerians, but occupied by the Accadians before 
the end of the fourth millennium.' 

Near Rihanifyeh in the Plain of Antioch the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
has been excavating two mounds, Chatal Hiiyiik 
and Tell ej-Judeideh. The second campaign at 
the former site, in the autumn of 1933 and the 
early part of 1934, was directed by Dr. C. W. 
McEwan, who resumed work for a third season 
early in October. It is interesting to note that the 
occupational periods hitherto distinguished on this 
site correspond to the later ones already predicted 
by the writer, as a result of a surface inspection 
several years ago. In the second campaign, a 
published résumé of which is available, extensive 
excavations were undertaken in the stratum 
corresponding to the so-called Syro-Hittite period, 
believed by the excavators to have come to an end 
about 500 B.c. (a date which the writer is inclined 
to consider too low). A rich harvest of pottery was 
obtained, including much imported ware of 
Cypriote (Cypro-Phoenician) type and burnished 
red ware. The writer may add that on a recent 
visit to the site he was much struck with the close 
resemblance to Palestinian and south Phoenician 
pottery, as well as by the closely parallel ceramic 
evolution in north and south. Among objects may 
be mentioned the so-called encensoirs, steatite 
censers of stone, often richly ornamented (dis- 
cussed recently by Przeworski, the writer, and 
Watzinger).? Many stamp and cylinder seals were 
found. Strange to say, there were no public build- 
ings, even on the supposed site of the acropolis, 
and only two inscribed objects were discovered. 
No account of the discoveries made during the 
first two months of the third season has yet ap- 
peared, so it would be indiscreet to say anything 
about it. The excavation is being very well 


1 From information received for this sketch from 
M. Parrot. The writer has visited the site twice, 
once in November, 1925, and again in November, 
1934. See also Frankfort and Parrot, Revue 
d’ Assyriologie, XXXI, pp. 173-189; Thureau- 
Dangin, ibid., pp. 137 ff.; the writer, B.A.S.O.R. 
54, p. 24 f.; Parrot, Illustrated London News, 
October 14, 1934. 

2 See Przeworski, Syria, XI, pp. 133 ff., XV, p. 
224; Watzinger, Denkmdler Palédstinas, I, p. 109; 
the writer, B.A.S.O.R. 47, p. 16; 48, p. 1. 


conducted, in the methodical way characteristic 
of all the work of the Oriental Institute.* 

At the neighboring mound of Tell ej-Judeideh’ a 
six-weeks campaign was undertaken in the spring 
of 1934. Work was resumed in October for a 
second campaign. The reported discoveries belong 
to the first millennium B.c., both to the Persian 
and to the Syro-Hittite period.‘ 

In the autumn Mr. M. E. L. Mallowan under- 
took an exploratory trip in the Khabar valley, for 
the purpose of finding a good chalcolithic site in 
which to continue his investigation of the Chal- 
colithic of Mesopotamia, begun so auspiciously at 
Nineveh and Arpachiyah. Soundings were made 
at Chager Bazar. 

During several months of 1934 Professor Emil 
Forrer undertook explorations and soundings in 
Syria, on behalf of the Joint Expedition of Bryn 
Mawr College and the Archaeological Institute of 
America to Cilicia and Syria. Aside from many 
important observations and discoveries in different 
parts of Syria, which have been communicated 
to the writer, but which have not been published 
anywhere yet, soundings were made during a pe- 
riod of two and a half months in two mounds near 
Jebleh, south of Ras esh-Shamrah: Qal‘at er-Ris 
and Tell Sukas. The former site stands on the 
seacoast northwest of Jebleh, and is an impressive 
site with cyclopaean walls, measuring 300 metres 
by 300. In the sounding made by Professor Forrer 
(and carried out with great neatness and care, as 
the writer can testify), most interesting and 
instructive pottery sequences were obtained, 
extending back from about 1000 B.c. over the 
second and third millennia into the Chalcolithic of 
the fourth. Tell Sukas is a smaller mound, with 
a more or less continuous history of occupation 
from the fifth century B.c. back to the fourth 
millennium. Besides the unique series of pot- 
sherds were some objects of importance, which 
must be left for the excavator to describe.* 


3See the report given A.J.S.L. LI, p. 61 f. 
The writer visited the excavation in November, 
1934, and wishes to thank Dr. McEwan and the 
members of his staff for their cordial reception 
and numerous courtesies. 

4See the report given A.J.S.L. LI, p. 64, and 
the previous note. 

5From information received from Professor 
Forrer, whom the writer wishes particularly to 
thank for his courtesy on a visit to the two sites in 
November, 1934. 
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SYRIA: LATE HISTORIC TIMES 


In this field the place of honor unquestionably 
falls to Dura-Europus (Es-Salihiveh), where ex- 
traordinarily important discoveries continue to be 
made with such regularity that the observer is 
left breathless. Such sensational discoveries as 
that of the Christian church and the Jewish 
synagogue with elaborate frescoes, the similarly 
decorated Mithraeum, and the numerous parch- 
ments and papyri in various languages, make 
Dura one of the most important sites ever exca- 
vated in the Near East. The work here is being 
directed by Professor Clark Hopkins, assisted by 
Count du Mesnil du Buisson, on behalf of Yale 
University and the Académie des Inscriptions. 

Both in the 1933-4 campaign, which closed 
about the end of March, and in the current one, 
work was concentrated in three main areas: one 
north of the Main Gate around the synagogue and 
the Mithraeum, a second south of the Palmyra 
Gate, and a third in the middle of the city. In the 
winter the lower panels of frescoes on the back 
walls of the synagogue were cleared, and scenes of 
Esther, of Moses in the bulrushes, and of Elijah 
healing the widow’s son, were disclosed. In addi- 
tion work was begun under the floor of the late 
synagogue, and the earlier floor level was located. 
In the autumn the excavation of the lower build- 
ing was finished, and parts of the frescoes of the 
earlier synagogue were found in place on the south 
wall. Some Aramaic graffiti were also discovered. 
The decoration of the earlier building seems to 
have consisted of geometric patterns, of imitation 
of marble, and in the women’s vestibule, of 
flowers and fruit, showing that the Jewish rule 
against animal and human representations was 
stricter in the early phase than later. The ceiling 
was decorated with octagons and circles. Between 
the synagogue and the gate were found three more 
papyri and several terracottas. 

The most startling find north of the Palmyra 
Gate was, however, the Mithraeum, the first 
discovered in Asia, and the one with the most 
complete set of scenes from the myth of Mithra. 
Hunting scenes and cult scenes are also of peculiar 
importance. No fewer than 250 inscriptions and 
graffiti throw a great deal of new light on the 
Mithraic organization, hitherto very obscure. 
Before the middle of April all the frescoes in both 
synagogue and Mithraeum were removed and 
packed. 

South of the Palmyra Gate, a Sassanian mine 
leading underneath the southwest tower from the 


south valley was cleared. In November another, 
larger Sassanian tunnel under the wall was 
discovered, intended apparently to bring an 
attacking force into the city at the point where 
it could most effectively catch the defenders in 
the rear. 

In the temple of Zeus set into the face of tower 
16, a relief was found, dated 31 a.p. Since the 
inscription in the face of the tower is dated 28/9 
A.D., this seems to date the first of the three phases 
of the temple’s history. 

In the center of the city the temple of Adonis 
was dug, and a number of inscriptions were found. 
Other finds include a relief of a god riding a camel 
and one of Tyche-Atargatis with turreted crown 
and doves. The plan of the temple, with a long, 
narrow court, is most interesting. 

In the winter the temple of Zeus Theos on the 
east edge of the plateau was located and com- 
pletely excavated. Here were found fragmentary 
paintings, containing heads executed with more 
skill than any hitherto found in Dura. An inscrip- 
tion dates both naos and paintings definitely to 
121 

In the autumn, excavation in the Roman 
quarter was resumed. Three hoards of coins and a 
group of medallion painted heads of the Muses 
were among the finds.! 

Work at Antioch on behalf of Princeton Univer- 
sity and the Louvre continued actively through 
the year, except in the summer. In the winter and 
spring it was directed by Professor W. A. Camp- 
bell, and in the autumn by M. Jean Lassus. The 
most important results were obtained at Daphne, 
where some very fine mosaics were found. The 
mosaic material so far recovered by the expedition 
is of extraordinary value for the still very elusive 
problem of mosaic chronology. The excavators 
believe that many mosaics from Syria and Pales- 
tine which have hitherto been dated in the Roman 
period, should be considered as Byzantine. The 
most important finds of the year, aside from the 
mosaics, were made accidentally, in ground 
occupied by military barracks: a number of more 


1 From a statement sent the writer on Decem- 
ber 8, 1934 for this sketch. On the Mithraeum see 
Professor Hopkins’ article in the (Illustrated 
London News, December 8, 1934. The writer 
wishes to thank Professor Hopkins and his col- 
leagues for their courtesy during a two-day visit 
to the site with Professor Carl Kraeling in No- 
vember. 
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or less well preserved statues of the Roman period. 
Hitherto statues had been disappointingly 
few.) 

Two smaller undertakings carried out during 
the past vear deserve mention: the work on the 
cathedral of Bosra in Hauran, begun by Mr. J. W. 
Crowfoot on behalf of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem, and that of Pére Mece- 
rian on the church of St. Simeon Thaumastorites 
near Antioch, on behalf of the Académie des 
Inscriptions.* 

Under the energetic direction of M. Henri 
Seyrig, the Department of Antiquities has also 
been very busy. At Palmyra much was accom- 
plished by MM. Seyrig and Amy during the past 
year. The repair of the portal of the peristyle of 
the temple of Bel is finished. The court of the 
sanctuary has been almost entirely cleared, and 
elements of the superstructure of the great altar, 
the lustration basin, and of a third cult monument 
of unclear nature have been recovered. Numerous 
important fragments of sculpture from the first 
century A.D. have been discovered. The most 


! From newspaper statements, supplemented by 
a visit to Antioch in November, during which 
M. Lassus showed the writer the results of the 
excavation. 

? Information from M. Seyrig. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


sensational discovery was that of a great many 
pieces of cloth, found in the tombs of Jamblichus 


and of Elahbél; among them M. Pfister has ~ 


discovered Chinese silk of the Han Dynasty and 
a series of linens with designs embroidered in wool. 
The latter was dyed with Tyrian purple (murex) 
—which is the first time that an authentic speci- 
men has been discovered. 

Among other undertakings of the Department 
of Antiquities may be mentioned the completion 
of the clearance of the court of the great temple of 
Baalbek, in the midst of which was found a square 
monument which originally had several stories, 
the reconstruction of which is made possible by 
fragments. Further work of clearance and of 
consolidation has been carried out in the temple of 
Bacchus. It may be added that M. Seyrig seems 
to have proved that the latter temple was really 
consecrated to Dionysus and not to the Syrian 
Goddess, as recently maintained by Professor 
Thiersch.s 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 
Jouns Hopkins 
UNIVERSITY 


5 For the last two paragraphs we are indebted 
to M. Seyrig. who furnished a statement of the 
work of the Department of Antiquities for this 
sketch. 
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Tne Treasvre or Ex Lantn, by I. E. Winlock. 
Pp. xvi+80, pls. 16, text figs. 5. 4to. New York, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art (Publica- 
tions of the Department of Egyptian Art), 
1934. $6.00. 

The finest group of ancient Egyptian jewelry 
yet known was discovered just before the out- 
break of the Great War by Sir Flinders Petrie’s 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt. The war 
interfered with its detailed study at the time, 
and even the publication of the find by the 
excavator, Mr. Guy Brunton,' was delayed until 
1920. The owner of the jewelry was the princess 
Sit Hat-Hor Yinet, presumably a daughter of 
King Sesostris II of the 12th Dynasty, since her 
tomb lay beside the pyramid of that king. That 
she had lived into the reign of her nephew 
Amenemhet III was indicated by the presence in 
her tomb of jewelry bearing the names of both 
kings. 

By special arrangement, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art was fortunately able to acquire 
all of Sit Hat-Hor Yinet’s treasure except her 
crown and a few other objects retained for the 
Cairo Museum. Though avoidance of further 
subdivision facilitated study of the material, the 
problem of determining the original forms of Sit 
Hat-Hor Yinet’s ornaments remained suffi- 
ciently complicated. By great good fortune the 
inevitable tomb robbers had overlooked the niche 
in which her jewel caskets had been placed; but 
their depredations had permitted the flooding of 
her tomb chamber and the rotting of all that was 
perishable among her belongings. Hence the 
remains of her ornaments and of the boxes in 
which they had been stored lay caked in mud and 
were in a state of confusion. 

To Brunton’s careful handling of the find, as 
well as to the preliminary study of the material 
by Petrie and Brunton of the British School and 
by Mace and Winlock of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, is due the volume under review, in which 
Winlock now presents in well-reasoned detail 
what he considers the most definitive results 
attainable. Several other Middle Kingdom 
princesses’ burials have been excavated, but none 
with such care as Brunton devoted to this tomb. 


1 Tahun I: The Treasure (London, 1920). 


Hence the conclusions reached by Winlock in this 
instance are of great value for a better under- 
standing of all the royal jewelry of that period. 
The author has indeed in his notes made such 
suggestions on other treasures as the incomplete 
or conflicting data available permit. 

A princess was not subject to the limitations 
which forced many of her subjects to content 
themselves with imitation jewels or with tradi- 
tional forms prepared merely for burial purposes. 
Sit Hat-Hor Yinet’s ornaments had been made 
by master craftsmen for wear during her lifetime. 
Then, that her aesthetic needs in the hereafter 
likewise might be met, her jewels and with them 
her toilet accessories had been placed in her tomb 
niche. 

Of the caskets in which this equipment had been 
stored, Brunton had recognized three. Winlock, 
however, makes out a convincing case for the 
original presence of five. One held most of the 
jewels, another was a jewel casket used for oil jars, 
the third box held cosmetic jars, the fourth con- 
tained some jewels but especially the princess’ 
wig and crown, and the fifth seems to have held 
extra wigs which had completely rotted away. 
Remains of gold and ivory veneers with a few 
traces of fittings of other metals had permitted 
relatively exact restoration of the first two caskets 
by Mace. Additional information later available 
has occasioned slight revisions. The other boxes 
made themselves known only by bits of their 
metal fittings or by the grouping of their former 
contents. 

The most striking of Sit Hat-Hor Yinet’s 
ornaments was her crown. This was a sheet gold 
band from which depended streamers of sheet 
gold and to which were attached inlaid rosettes 
and an openwork uraeus incrusted with semi- 
precious stones. Tubular gold beads found with 
the crown had evidently been strung on some of 
the strands of a now perished wig. Their arrange- 
ment, with due allowance for wig styles and for 
the sizes and quantities of beads available, was 
one of the fascinating problems for which Winlock 
found a likely solution with the aid of a living 
model almost as petite as Sit Hat-Hor Yinet 
herself. Among the other items which offered 
problems in restringing were bead necklaces, 
girdles, wristlets, bracelets, and anklets. Some 
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motto clasps and scarabs had evidently been 
worn on cords as armlets and finger rings re- 
spectively. 

Among the necklaces two had supported breast 
ornaments or pectorals of open-work, one of 
which bears the name of Sesostris II and the 
other that of Amenemhet III. Winlock assumes, 
as have former writers, that these pectorals had 
been given to the princess by the respective kings 
whose names they bear. Dr. Caroline Ransom 
Williams, however, in her book on Egyptian 
jewelry has raised the question of the relative 
amount of wear shown by the suspension rings on 
these two pieces.' That point has not been touched 
upon by either Brunton or Winlock, and even the 
latter’s excellent collotype plates suggest no 
variation. The question is of interest because if 
Winlock’s dating is correct the pectoral of Sesos- 
tris II must have been in Sit Hat-Hor Yinet’s 
possession some forty years longer than that of 
Amenemhet III. Apart from the question of wear, 
a difference in date is suggested by the far more 
exquisite craftsmanship of the former as compared 
with the latter. 

In addition to his fundamental contribution to 
the restoration of scattered elements into con- 
sistent and reasonable designs, Winlock has given 
ample data on the technical processes and con- 
structional elements involved in the making of 
Sit Hat-Hor Yinet’s caskets and jewels. Besides 
discussion of the similar jewels of other 12th 
Dynasty princesses, he has gone also into the 
history of circlets, finger rings, mirrors, and 
razors; for, as already noted, toilet articles as well 
as oils and perfumes were added to the jewels and 
other equipment with which Sit Hat-Hor Yinet 
was prepared to face the life beyond. As so pa- 
tiently worked out by the author and his pred- 
ecessors, the actual objects in New York, along 
with replicas of those in Cairo, are installed in the 
Metropolitan. Now, however, thanks to his 
publication, their beauty and charm are ade- 
quately revealed in print also. 

T. Georce ALLEN 
Tue Ortentat Institute 
Chicago 


Tue Excavation or Meprinet Hasu, by Uvo 
Hélscher, with a Foreword by James Henry 


‘Gold and Silver Jewelry and Related Objects 
New York Historical Society, Catalogue of 
Egyptian Antiquities, Nos. 1-160, New York, 
1924, p. 12. 


Breasted, Volume I, General Plans and Views. 
The University of Chicago, Oriental Institute 
Publications, Volume XXI. Pp. xiv+4, pls. 37. 
Chicago, the University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
$25.00. 

In conjunction with its epigraphic survey of the 
temples at Medinet Habu, the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago has undertaken and 
carried to completion the excavation of the build- 
ings surrounding the great temple of Rameses ITI, 
and is now publishing a comprehensive architec- 
tural survey of the site. 

In six seasons’ work the architectural and 
excavatory branch of the expedition, under the 
capable and experienced leadership of Professor 
Uvo Hilscher, has cleared all the ground enclosed 
within the temenos wall of the main temple group, 
as well as certain selected areas lying outside the 
enclosure, notably a large expanse of terrain to 
the northwest of the temenos, where there was 
discovered a temple built by King Aye of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty and usurped by his successor, 
the Pharaoh Haremhab. The results of this work 
are embodied in the present folio plate volume 
(published in the same format used in the plate 
volumes of the Institute’s epigraphic survey, 24 x 
19 inches); and in three text volumes, employing 
a smaller format, which are to appear in the 
future. 

The only text in the volume under discussion is 
a one page Foreword by Dr. Breasted and Pro- 
fessor Hilscher’s four page Introduction. 

Considering the fact that the book is published 
principally for the specialist, the serious student 
of Egyptian architecture, the Foreword seems a 
trifle superfluous. It is fairly well known that the 
temple of Rameses III at Medinet Habu is the 
best preserved of the Empire temples, but that, in 
common with every other ancient building in 
Egypt, it has suffered at the hands of stone 
plunderers and sebbakhin. The statements to the 
effect that no comprehensive architectural survey 
of ancient Egyptian buildings has ever before 
been taken and that the work of previous excava- 
tors at Medinet Habu has been consistently poor 
seem not very happy. A somewhat technical 
reference to the temple of Aye had perhaps better 
have been left for the author of the work to bring 
out in one of his text volumes. 

Hdlscher begins his Introduction with a descrip- 
tion of the Coptic town of Jéme, built in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era over the ruins of 
Medinet Habu and still overlying a good part of 
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them in 1927 when the Oriental Institute com- 
menced clearance. Early travellers of compara- 
tively modern times (1677-1792), who visited the 
site, are discussed; and the work there of previous 
excavators, architects, and copyists is reviewed, 
the latter including the Napoleonic Expedition in 
1798-1801, Richard Lepsius in 1845, the Service 
des Antiquités de ’ Egypte in 1859-1899, etc. The 
discovery of the famous Medinet Habu tiles by 
sebbakhin in 1903 is noted; as is also Hélscher’s 
own work, in 1909, on the east tower gate (Das 
hohe Tor von Medinet Habu). Following a sum- 
mary account of the Oriental Institute’s recently 
completed excavations are the “Technical Notes 
on the Plates,”* commencing with a few remarks 
on the problems of digging, the disposal of dumps, 
and the major technicalities of the actual survey- 
ing. Of interest are Hélscher’s estimation that the 
surface of the terrain at Medinet Habu has risen 
about three meters since the time of Rameses III; 
and the fact that the cubit of about 52.5 cm. 
appears to have been used in the original laying 
out of the temples—the first pylon of the great 
temple being, for example, exactly 130 of these 
cubits in length. 

Plates 1 and 2 give, respectively, the plan of 
Medinet Habu as it was known before 1927, and 
a plan of the temple area following the work of 
the Chicago expedition, completely reconstructed 
on the basis of the excavations recorded in the 
sectional surveys of Plates 3-15. The arrangement 
of the latter plates is as follows: The left-hand 
plate gives, in each case, the survey of the actual 
excavations; while, facing it, on the right-hand 
plate, is the reconstructed chronological plan of 
the same area. The rather awkward scale of 1:333 
1/3 (3:1000) is used in the plates as reproduced, 
the original drawings having been made at a scale 
of 1:1000. 

Seven main building periods are discernible in 
the great temple: building activities prior to the 
reign of Rameses III, two distinct periods within 
the reign of Rameses III (1198-1167 B.c.), the 
XXIst-XXIVth Dynasties, the XXVth- 
XXVIth Dynasties, the XXVIIth-XXXth Dy- 
nasties, and Roman times (to 395 a.p.). In the 
chronological plans the structures of these various 
periods are differentiated from one another by the 
use of coloured inks. This device, convenient and 
helpful as it often is, should be used with discre- 
tion; and the reviewer cannot help but feel that in 
the present publication it is overworked, with the 
result that the clarity of the plan of a building of 


one particular date is occasionally sacrificed in an 
effort to present on one plate the story of several 
different periods of building. A case in point is 
Plate 12, whereon appear the two successive plans 
of the palace of Rameses IIT (adjoining the fore- 
court of the great temple), in pale and dark gray, 
respectively, the second plan overlapping the first 
to the extent that neither is clear. In the pre- 
liminary publication of his work (Oriental Institute 
Communications, No. 15) Hélscher has reproduced 
each plan separately, on opposite pages, —a much 
more satisfactory presentation of the development 
of this very interesting building than that em- 
ployed in the otherwise elaborate final publica- 
tion. 

Four plates (16-19) are devoted to the small 
temple at Medinet Habu, built in the mid- 
XVI Ith Dynasty and added to continually until 
the Roman Period. The plan (PI. 16) is given at a 
scale of 1:100; Plates 17-19 carrying elevation 
and section drawings of the building. 

Plates 20-22 are drawings of the great temple; 
and Plates 23-24 contain two fine reconstructions 
in full colour by A. Bollacher, depicting the east 
face of the first pylon and a corner of the fore- 
court as they appeared in the days of Rameses III. 
Striking to the person acquainted with the dingy 
brown sandstone of the temple in its present state 
are the clean white stuccoed surfaces, with their 
brilliantly coloured decoration, appearing in 
these illustrations. Striking, too, in the garish, 
sloppy, and crowded motifs displayed on the wall 
and column surfaces, is the decline of ancient 
Egyptian decorative art and taste in the late 
Ramesside Period. 

A survey of the famous “Eastern Fortified 
Gate” occupies Plates 25-29; while in Plate 30 
we are shown a view of the front of the whole 
enclosure at Medinet Habu as it was in its original 
state: the great east girdle wall with the fortified 
gate at its center, and, before it, the landing stage, 
basin, and canal by which the temples were 
approached from the east. 

An architectural relief from the first palace of 
Rameses III is reproduced in colour in Plate 31 
(painted by Bollacher)—as fine an example of 
archaeological colour drawing and colour repro- 
duction as it has been my privilege to see. 

Plate 32 is a map of the Coptic town of Jéme 
referred to above. Plates 33-34 cover the area 
excavated to the northwest of the main temple 
enclosure. The former gives a plan of the temple 
of Aye and Haremhab, both the survey and the 
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reconstructed plan being combined on one plate. 
The earliest building on this site was erected by 
Amenhotpe III, while the latest structures ap- 
pearing on Plate 33 belong to the early Roman 
Period. Plate 34 shows the more recent strata of 
the same area. 

The volume is completed by four excellent 
photographic views of Medinet Habu, the aero- 
plane photographs of Plates 35-36 having been 
made by R. N. Haythorne: the ground-level 
views of Plate 37, by H. Leichter. 

It is possible for the hypercritical to pick flaws 
in this publication; but in the final analysis the 
critical attitude must give way to a feeling of 
intense admiration for Professor Hélscher, his 
splendid staff of architects and draughtsmen, and 
for the institution which has fostered and made 
possible this work. The plate volume of The 
Excavation of Medinet Habu is better than good — 
it is superb. No one who inspects these plates can 
doubt the fact that the Oriental Institute has 
raised architectural surveying and draughtsman- 
ship to the status of a fine art. The volume is 
bulky, perhaps too magnificent, and unquestion- 
ably expensive: but, for the student of Egyptian 
architecture, it is worth the having at any cost. 

Wituiam C. Hayes 
MerropouitaN Museum 
New York 


Mepinet Haseu— Volume III, The Calendar, the 
“Slaughterhouse.” and Minor Records of 
Rameses II], by The Epigraphic Survey (Harold 
I. Nelson, Field Director). The University of 
Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications, Vol- 
ume XXIII. Pp. xvi, pls. 62, figs. 5. Chicago, 
the University of Chicago Press, 1934. $18.00. 
The third volume of the Oriental Institute's 

epigraphic survey of the temples at Medinet 

Habu is devoted principally to the list of temple 

offerings which occupy nearly the whole of the 

outer face of the south wall of Rameses III's 

temple: the great Calendar of religious festivals. 

The format, the methods of recording and re- 

producing the material, and the quality of the 

publication are the same as those of the two 
preceding volumes of the set. The subject, while 
of absorbing interest to the Egyptologist, is, 
however, less likely to appeal to the general stu- 
dent than does the matter contained in Volumes 

I and II. Of the sixty-two plates (131-192) 

forty-two display nothing but columns and lines 

of hieroglyphic inscription, and of these thirty are 


taken up with tabulated lists. Four plates of the 
Calendar series reproduce stereotype scenes of the 


king appearing before the Theban triad of gods; ° 


and two more depict “temple attendants bringing 
in supplies from the Calendar offerings.’’ Plates 
171-180 are copies of the reliefs on the walls of 
two small rooms which open off the northwest 
corner of the temple’s hypostyle hall and which 
have, probably quite properly, been dubbed the 
“*Slaughterhouse.”’ The scenes are the traditional 
ones of the leading in, the slaughtering, and the 
butchery of cattle, and, for the bulk of them, 
parallels are to be found from the Old Kingdom 
onwards. Two details from this set of scenes are 
given in colour in the frontispiece. The remaining 
plates are photographic views; and the five 
figures contain diagrammatic drawings, showing 
the position and arrangement of the Calendar, 
the plan and location of the “Slaughterhouse,” 
etc. 

In his concise and excellent Preface (pp. vii—x) 
Dr. Nelson explains the nature and composition 
of the Calendar. Like its predecessor and model 
on the south wall of the Ramesseum, it consists of 
a series of lists of temple offerings, each prefaced 
by a statement of the occasion on which the offer- 
ings were to be employed, the recipient of the 
offerings, and, in the case of either individual 
lists or groups of lists, the sources from which 
they were derived. The lists fall into two groups: 
new endowments instituted by Rameses III 
himself, and old endowments established by 
former kings and merely renewed by Rameses III, 
each group being preceded, on the temple wall, by 
an introductory relief, and, in the case of the first 
group, by a long address made by the king to the 
god Amin. The sixty-seven lists are arranged in 
thirty-six ‘rectangles, or “sections,” with two 
additional areas of Calendar on the expanse of 
wall between the first and second pylons of the 
temple. The feasts named cover a period of three 
hundred and sixteen days and actually occupy 
sixty-nine days. Of these there are thirty-five 
annual feasts (twenty-six, if the ten Sokar feasts 
be counted as one), eight ‘Monthly Feasts,” 
the daily offerings for the five intercalary days, 
and a special feast of victory inaugurated by 
Rameses III. The Medinet Habu Calendar, as it 
now stands, is fairly complete. It “is certainly in 
large part a copy of the calendar that once oc- 
cupied a part or all of the south wall of the Rames- 
seum.” This wall has long since perished, but, in 
the Ptolemaic Period, blocks were quarried from 
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it and used in the building of the addition to the 
small XVIIIth Dynasty temple at Medinet 
Habu, whence over thirty fragments have been 
recovered. In some places the Ramesseum blocks 
have proved useful in restoring destroyed signs in 
the Medinet Habu Calendar. They are illustrated 
in Plates 187-189 of the present publication, and 
in Plate 190 are shown fitted into a diagram of the 
Rameses ITI lists. 

The Calendar and the other reliefs are repro- 
duced in line drawings, each drawing being accom- 
panied by a photograph of the same wall area. 
Since the drawings were made in the first place 
from the photographs and since repeated collation 
with the original wall surfaces has added to them 
innumerable signs not visible in the photographs, 
it is a little difficult to understand why the latter 
are published at all, especially so in view of the 
fact that they add enormously to the cost of the 
volume. In the case of the Calendar plates, 
especially, they show nothing which is not better 
and more clearly depicted in the drawings; and 
by no stretch of the imagination can be used as a 
check on work done in the actual presence of the 
monument itself. No doubt the publication of a 
complete photographic record of the Medinet 
Habu Calendar will be a cause for rejoicing 
among the learned, but, in the present circum- 
stances, the reviewer quite fails to see why. 

The quality of this volume, as has been said, is 
standard with that of Medinet Habu I-IT, which 
means that it is the best that modern scholarship, 
draughtsmanship, photography, and printing can 
produce. 

C, Hayes 
MerropouitaN Museum oF ART 


Syria. Publications of the Princeton University 
Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904-5 
and 1909. Division IV. Semitic Inscriptions. 
By Enno Littmann. Section B. Syriac Inscrip- 
tions. Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1934. $10.00. 

The present volume in the sumptuous series of 
the Princeton Expeditions to Syria marks the 
near conclusion of the comprehensive work as 
planned some thirty years ago. There remain to 
appear, according to the programme, only the two 
volumes on Safaitic and Arabic inscriptions. This 
volume is complementary in its subject-matter to 
Dr. Littmann’s treatment of the Syriac inscrip- 
tions published by the earlier Princeton enter- 
prise, the American Archaeological Expedition of 
1899-90. The field producing this fresh material 


(five of the inscriptions had been earlier published 
by Pognon) is the mountainous district to the 
east of Hama, el-Ala, and represents the examina- 
tion of twenty-nine sites, in a one-time eccle- 
siastically flourishing region. Much of the material 
is of minute character, often not more than graffiti, 
or single lines of dedications, epitaphs, ete. At the 
same time there are several longer inscriptions, 
giving details of architectural construction, the 
dates, names of architects, clergy, etc. The Intro- 
ductory Chapter presents the results of general 
interest. Ecclesiastical building was still continued 
under Muslim rule, as several inscriptions be- 
tween the eighth and the tenth century prove. 
The two eras employed for dating, the Antiochian 
and the Seleucidan, are discussed, as also palaeo- 
graphical and grammatical matters of interest. 
The volume teems with linguistic discussions of 
prime interest to the Semitist, who will be re- 
warded by the many acute observations. I may 
note, for instance, the study of the pronunciation 
of the Syriac word for “*God,” p. x. An invaluable 
Index to the Syriac vocabulary is given. There 
are three photographic plates presenting the 
architectural remains, a map of the little known 
region, and a plan of the remains of the convent of 
Der Sim‘an. 

James A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HunGarica XIII. A Soproni Burg- 
stall Alakos Urnai. Die Figuralverzierten Urnen 
vom Soproner Burgstall by Gallus Sandor. 
Budapest, 1934. Pp. 52, 1 text illustration and 
18 pls. 

This volume is well up to the standards set by 
the other volumes of the Archaeologia Hungarica 
and deals with an interesting group of urns found 
in a series of graves at Soproni Burgstall. These 
urns show two types of decoration which seem to 
merge with each other. The first contains repre- 
sentations of horses and wagons seen from above 
as in many representations from the Eastern 
Baltic and Scandinavia. The type which seems to 
be later has reproductions of figures, of individual 
combats and of decorative motifs somewhat 
similar to the Dipylon style and the Proto-Attic 
vases. They differ, however, in that all the figures 
are composed of triangles. The author does not 
claim that there is a direct influence from the 
Greek styles, but he believes that these urns show 
the same influence that developed in Greece into 
the Dipylon style and the Boeotian dolls. The 
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study of this group of urns gives us another 
glimpse of the cultural trends of central Europe 
during the early part of the first millennium B.c. 
and the wide range of studies that must be made 
before we can hope to explain the appearance of 
Greek culture as we know it. For such it is to be 
welcomed. We can only regret that financial 
difficulties did not allow the reproduction on the 
same plates of selected examples of the early 
Greek vase motifs to facilitate comparison. 
However, it is a great advantage to have adequate 
representations of these northern figures and we 
must thank the author for preparing the volume. 

CLARENCE A, MANNING 
UNIVERSITY 


A History or Otyntuvus, by Mabel Gude. The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archae- 
ology, No. 17. Pp. xii+110. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. $2.50. 

“The purpose of this study is to set forth all 
the evidence not purely archaeological for the 
history of Olynthus.” The task, thus limited, Dr. 
Gude has done competently, and we are grateful 
to her for appending the scattered texts on which 
her narrative rests and for the good, though 
incomplete, prosopographia. Yet it must be 
obvious that a history of Olynthus which does 
not take account of the archaeological materials 
is a house without the furniture. 

Dr. Gude holds that the concentration of the 
Chalcidians of the coastal towns into their chief 
city Olynthus in 482 B.c. (Thucy. I, 58) was a 
synoecism, and that it was not till the vears im- 
mediately preceding 382 B.c. (Xen. /ell. V, 2, 
11 ff.) that the Chalcidic League was formed. 
There is, however, a bit of conflicting evidence: the 
date of first issue of the coins of the League, with 
the inscription XAAKIAEQN, seems to be 423/1 
B.c. To Dr. Gude this monetary change did not 
involve any political innovation and hence was 
unnoticed by Thucydides: Olynthus simply began 
to use on its coins its ethnic instead of its city- 
state name. It is conceivable, however, that after 
the Peace of Nicias in 421 B.c. a de-synoecism 
occurred (cf. Thucy. V, 18, 6) and that many of 
the inhabitants of the coastal towns who, con- 
formably to war plans, had settled in Olynthus in 
432 B.c. returned home, carrying with them the 
Olynthian citizenship which they had exercised 
while living in the capital. Instead of one citizen- 
ship they would have had thereafter two citizen- 
ships—one ethnic and the other urban. Such an 


organization, with sympolity, egktesis, and epi- 
gamia, we should call a League. 


Between a quarter and a third of the datable 


Olynthians known by name lived after 348 B.c. 
According to Dr. Gude, who accepts Robinson's 
contention that the site of Olynthus was un- 
occupied after the destruction of the city by 
Philip I, these Olynthians derived their ethnikon, 
not from Olynthus, but from Olynthia—the 
territory which Olynthus had possessed. This 
may be the case. Hampl (Der Kénig der Make- 
donen, p. 80, n. 1) affirms that Amphipolis had 
the same experience as is ascribed to Olynthus— 
“dass Amphipolis innerhalb Makedoniens nicht 
der einst von Philip eroberte Ort war, sondern der 
ganze Distrikt an der Kiiste und am unteren 
Strymon”’. But neither in the case of Amphipolis 
nor in that of the Chalcidic or Macedonian 
“cities” in general does Hampl’s thesis of the 
elimination of self-governing cities in the kingdom 
of Philip IT seem to me well grounded. Accepting 
his own criterion of city autonomy —the appoint- 
ment of theorodoki (pp. 33, 36)—there were 25 
autonomous “cities” in Macedonia in the first 
quarter of the second century B.c., among them 
Amphipolis (B.C./T., 1931, pp. 17 ff., 53 ff.). For 
the garrison stationed in its citadel at the time of 
Philip V, see Roussel, Rev. Arch., 1934, pp. 39 ff. 
The local autonomy of Kassandreia is, of course, 
well attested by inscriptions. Thessalonica had a 
Council and Ecclesia and passed decrees (I.G. X1, 
4, 1053). Philip II undoubtedly gave “lots” to 
Macedonians and others in the territories of con- 
quered cities, but he could have done this without 
dislodging systematically the urban populations. 
I should suppose that the cleruchs ordinarily 
resided in the cities. 

There is nothing in our literary record which 
detaches the ethnikon Olynthios from city 
Olynthus and there are considerations which warn 
us against such disassociation. We learn from 
Diodorus! (XIX, 52, 3) that in 316 B.c. Kassander 
“‘settled in Kassandreia the survivors of the 
Olynthians, a goodly number.” Of course he may 
have combed the Greek world for them, but it is 
more likely that he found them collected some- 
where. They need not have gathered at Olynthus, 
though that was the most natural place for them 
to have congregated; but if they had lived on 
the old site for the intervening thirty years the 
archaeological materials hardly admit of such 

1 This passage is misapprehended by Dr. Gude, 
p. 37. 
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close dating as to disprove their presence there. 
Moreover, if ‘““Olynthia” came under the juris- 
diction of Kassandreia in 316 B.c., as Dr. Gude 
affirms, would not its citizens have become 
Kassandreis? Its agriculturists could not have 
lived in Kassandreia. There must have been 
towns or villages in the territory. Did one of them 
bear the name Olynthus? 

It is especially worth noting that in three in- 
stances after 348 B.c. U.G. XI, 4, 531: B.C.H., 
1897, p. 111;! I.G. VIT, 265),2 and probably in a 
fourth (J.G. XII, 3, 250), Greek states (Delos, 
Delphi, Oropos, Anaphe) designated Olynthians 
as proxeni. According to general practice such 
grants presuppose the existence of organizations 
of a political nature in which the provxeni resided; 
for there is nothing in the terms of the grants to 
suggest that the recipients were in the service or 
at the court of the Antigonids or any other dy- 
nasty.’ If Olynthia were involved it must have 
had a comprehensive organization and a central 
meeting place. 

It may have significance that among the 25 
towns in Macedonia which had theorodoki offi- 
cially designated and registered in Delphi in the 
first quarter of the second century B.c. Olynthus 
is missing—a fact which should not be weighed 
unduly since Heracleia Sintica is also missing as is 
Abdera in the register for Thrace. No Olynthian 
appears in the long list of proreni created by 
Delphi during the same period (Ditt. Syll.8 585). 
Few, if any,‘ of the dated Olynthians belong as 
late as 175 B.c. Olynthus or Olynthia had, perhaps, 
ceased to be of any importance in the course of 
the third century. That is more easily intelligible 
in the case of a town than of a district. It seems to 


1 From this text two names, Herakleidas and 
his son Deinomachos, are to be added to the 
prosopographia. 

? From this text two further names, Zoilos and 
his son Demetrios, are to be added to the proso- 
pographia. Another omission is -dotos (/.G.2 
II, 735). 

3 XI, 4, 588, shows how the Delians pro- 
ceeded when the man honored by a proxeny- 
decree was not residing in his native city: 
THs ’Avybrrov, If the Olynthians who 
were made proxeni had been made metics, some- 
thing similar should have been put in the record. 

For Diodoros, son of Kalligenes, whose mis- 
chance gave Antipater of Sidon his theme for 
an epigram, see Robinson, Trans. Amer. Phil. 
Assoc., 1931, p. 45. 


me probable that an Olynthus was reconstituted 
after 348 B.c. (Cf. Robert, R.E.A., 1934, p. 521.) 
A city of this name is listed by Pliny the Elder 
(N. H. IV, 42). Whether it occupied the ancient 
site is a purely archaeological question. 

W. S. Fercuson 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


AtrTiscHE Mavern, by Walther Wrede. Pp. 67, 
pls. 113, figs. in text 10. 4°. Athens, Deutsches 
Archiiologisches Institut, 1933. RM. 30. 

The 113 large-scale photographs make this a 
unique album of Attic masonry. Less than a third 
of the illustrations are taken from Athens itself. 
Eleusis is recognized as a treasure-trove of styles 
and periods, and Rhamnus, Sunium, Phyle, 
Oenoe, and Panakton (Eleutherae) are liberally 
drawn upon. The text is comparatively meager, 
since most of it is a descriptive catalogue of the 
pictures and only 23 pages are left for the general 
history of the subject. But anyone who has really 
studied the illustrations with the aid of Wrede’s 
account of them will realize that the mere visual 
demonstration is completely adequate and that 
almost everything which most of us. have been 
taught about the evolution of Greek masonry 
styles may comfortably be thrown into the 
waste-paper basket. 

It appears that distinctions based on wall- 
function and building-material must be treated as 
fundamental. Thus, a terrace-wall cannot profit- 
ably be compared with a temple-wall, nor a 
fortification-wall with either. Limestone, which is 
broken out of the hillside, tends to utterly differ- 
ent forms from marble and poros, which can be 
sawn. A marble temple-wall merely transmutes 
the tradition of moulded mud-brick into a more 
durable medium, whereas limestone often perpetu- 
ates the feeling of the heavy socle on which brick 
was set and hence deliberately avoids the ashlar 
jointing and affects rustication and a megalithic 
treatment. The general evolution is not Cyclopean, 
polygonal, semipolygonal, isodomic, ashlar nor, 
still more generally, megalithic, microlithic; but 
each of these phases, because appropriate to 
specific materials and specific functions, con- 
tinues from the earliest to the latest times, and 
all of them co-exist. Hence the archaeologist’s 
problem is to discover the distinctions between, 
e.g., sixth-century polygonal, fourth-century 
polygonal, Hellenistic polygonal, and Roman 
polygonal and, thus armed, to alter many an 
accepted date throughout the length and breadth 
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of Greece. The material in Wrede’s book will put 
such a study on a firm footing, at least for Attic 
districts. 

A few minor points tempt the reviewer. (1) 
The famous ** Pelasgic”’ wall around the Athenian 
acropolis is, as usual, classed as Mycenaean. 
An album of Mycenaean masonry would probably 
suggest that this Pelasgic wall is not sufficiently 
well constructed to belong to a Mycenaean palace- 
fortress, but must be sub-geometric or early classi- 
cal, (2) One may feel great sympathy for Wrede’s 
almost lyric appreciation of the beauty of Greek 
masonry; but it would be easy to accuse him of 
being too much interested in making an amateur’s 
collection of beautiful specimens as he roamed 
Attica, to complain in short that his approach is 
largely zsthetic and that he thinks and works too 
little in terms of practical building and the actual 
problems of assembling blocks of stone. To Wrede 
a Greek wall is a completely self-conscious com- 
position whose terms are joints and moving lines, 
an harmonious equilibrium of masses potentially 
in motion: whereas for the architect and stone- 
mason a wall is only too often so much cubic 
space to be stably filled with available stone. 
Still, anvone with an experience of, let us say, the 
mentality of modern Italian stone-masons or with 
memories of Greek walls on Greek hillsides cannot 
fail to understand Wrede’s point of view. And 
though it may be that the more purely profes- 
sional public will not always grant Wrede’s xs- 
thetic premises, no competent authority can ques- 
tion the ultimate professional value of his book. 

Ruys CarPENTER 
Bryn Mawr 


FUEHRER DURCH TiryNs, by Georg Karo. Pp. 52, 
pls. 4, figs. in text 20. Athens, Deutsches 
Archiiologisches Institut. Second (completely 
revised) Edition. 19384. Drach. 50. 

Artika, by Walther Wrede. Pp. 32, pls. 23, map. 
Athens, Deutsches Archiologisches Institut, 
1934. Drach. 50. 

It is an encouraging sign of the times when one 
of the best Mycenaean scholars of the day does not 
disdain to produce a pamphlet of rather less than 
50 pages of text, in which he summarizes very 
simply and vividly the ponderous volumes of the 
great Tiryns publication. After all, it is only 
reasonable to assume that others beside the pro- 
fessional scholar may be genuinely anxious to 
discover what has been accomplished in the years 
during which the excavators have been busy at 


that curious combination of actual walls and 
imaginary rooms which crowns the low hillock 
beside the Nauplia motor-road. No one who reads 
Karo’s masterly exposition can complain that he 
has been left out of the magic world of loro che 
sanno. No better introduction to Tiryns could 
possibly be imagined, whether it be read at, or far 
away from, the site itself. Illustrations have been 
reproduced from the major publication and natur- 
ally (but very fortunately) include Sulze’s recon- 
structions, which are so much more real than any 
plans or even Karo’s cool, clear descriptions. 
Two super-photographs by Hermann Wagner 
conjure up the modern loveliness of the Argolid. 
It is no derogation to Wrede’s companion 
pamphlet on Attica to say that it is not quite so 
successful, since his was the almost impossible 
ambition of distilling the quintessence of a classi- 
cal land in an hour's discourse. The value of the 
effort lies in the emphasis on Attica as something 
more various and subtle than merely Athens; and 
out of it arises a genuine sense of hidden bays and 
coves, half-arid limestone ranges of resinous pine 
and odorous herb, unexpected glimpses and be- 
wildering variety of scene, and amid all these a 
hint of more than half a hundred ancient hamlets 
and sanctuaries and strongholds, not one of which 
spells Athens. The illustrations are the choice of 
one who has wandered much afield. An up-to-date 
bibliography on Attic sites adds greatly to the 
booklet’s usefulness. 
Ruys CarPENTER 
Bryn Mawr CoLiece 


HeELLENIstTIC QuEENS: Stupy oF WoMan- 
Power IN Maceponia, SELEUCID SYRIA, AND 
Protemaic Eaypt, by Grace Harriet Macurdy. 
(The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Archaeology, No. 14.) Pp. xi+250, pls. 12. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 
$4.00. 

This book is an attempt to evaluate the evi- 
dence dealing with the personal power of the 
queens of the Hellenistic period. Its immediate 
effect will be to counteract the usual conception 
that out of Macedon emerged a series of female 
rulers who dominated the men of the families. 
A brief summary of Professor Macurdy’s thesis 
follows. 

In Macedonia, after the tempestuous days of 
Olympias, there are few instances of the dominant 
queen. In the Seleucid dynasty two queens wielded 
dominant influence: Laodice, mother of Seleucus 
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Callinicus, and Cleopatra Thea, mother of Anti- 
ochus Grypus. In the Ptolemic family alone 
women attained actual regal status. The develop- 
ment here was gradual but sure, for co-regency was 
no novelty to the Egyptians. Consequently, al- 
though Arsinoe II, despite her influence over her 
husband, had no legal share in the government, a 
little later Cleopatra II was given the status of a 
queen. Thus Professor Macurdy rejects Bevan’s 
view ‘“‘In these Macedonian houses a woman is 
the equal of a man”’ with the explanation (p. 232) 
that “‘exaggerated statements are made which are 
occasioned by the appearance of a woman in war 
or politics rather than on a consideration of the 
real status of the queens.” 

After disposing of the thesis that Hellenistic 
queens were dominant by legal right, the author 
addresses herself to the problem of whether they 
really were dominant at all. She shows that their 
reputation for participation in military affairs is 
quite unwarranted; that they exerted influence 
rather in statesmanship than in battle; that their 
long-standing reputation for recklessness, daring 
and cruelty is unjustified by the evidence. The 
resultant conclusion is that, by and large, these 
“‘masterful”’ women were merely good «wives and 
mothers to masterful men. The work is thus a 
good counterblast to Mahaffy—whose vivid 
inaccurate rhetoric, one glumly reflects, is never- 
theless likely to survive even the heavy bombard- 
ment of Miss Macurdy’s facts. 

The three chief chapters in the volume deal 
successively with queenship in Macedonia, Syria 
and Egypt. They are followed by a supplementary 
chapter on the great Cleopatra’s daughter, an 
epilogue and a note on the battle of Actium. The 
index is full and there is a useful series of illustra- 
tions from coins and busts. A set of family trees 
would have proved helpful. 

Certain faults in this work are immediately 
apparent. The most obvious is the author’s 
literary style: unpleasantly bookish, redundant 
(ef. pp. 111 and 113, the account of the sensual 
king and the ambitious queen, and p. 254, a per- 
sistent reference to tigresses), rather clumsy and 
illogical (e.g., p. 152, second paragraph), and curi- 
ously unanalytical (Berenice ‘knew how to live 
dangerously and how to die bravely. She loved 
perfume made of roses and encouraged the rose- 
growers of Cyrene, and she had a pitiful heart,” 
p. 136). 

But there is a more serious flaw than mere 
verbal clumsiness. The portraits, although painted 


full length, seem somehow all alike. Professor 
Macurdy sticks close to facts, her eye is fixed on 
books rather than on people, her pen is pedestrian 
and she has no faculty for hitting the individuality 
of her subjects. Consequently after finishing the 
book, one has difficulty in distinguishing the 
queens. Annoying also is the continuous moral 
judgment which the author quite gratuitously 
passes upon her characters. The epithets ‘‘shock- 
ing,” “‘wicked,” “‘destestable,” “enormity,” “‘un- 
scrupulous,” “incredible villain’’ occur within 
twenty pages picked at random; ‘“‘good” and 
“‘bad” are used with firmness, and virtue is re- 
warded as carefully as vice is rebuked: Berenice, 
who engineered the murder of her mother’s lover, 
is a “brave little girl”’ and wins at the end (p. 136) 
the encomium “the good and brave.” Miss Ma- 
curdy is particularly distressed by matricide and 
incest (e.g., p. 158). 

Last and perhaps most important is the author’s 
lack of real critical insight. The frequency of quo- 
tations from modern scholars, even when used as 
the basis of disagreement, suggests a greater 
degree of dependence than is really the case. 
Miss Macurdy is a diligent collector rather than a 
historian. Her inferences are only too frequently 
as uncritical as the following (p. 20): “‘Iphicrates 
gave Eurydice the assistance for which she asked 
and drove the pretender Pausanias out of Mace- 
donia. If she was an acknowledged murderess and 
adulteress, it does not seem likely that I[phicrates 
would have been moved by her plea. . . . ” 

On the other hand, it must be said that a book 
such as this has a certain value which is not nulli- 
fied by the faults I have enumerated above. It is 
frankly encyclopaedic. The author is not so much 
impressed by the characters of the women whose 
lives she describes as anxious to communicate to 
the reader all the facts which she has gathered in 
her notes. As a work of reference, therefore, her 
book has real value. 

A few points call for comment. The author is an 
ardent champion of Olympias, mother of Alex- 
ander. But when she says (p. 45), ‘‘ There was a 
strong bond of love between them, and there is no 
evidence that he ever loved any woman except 
his wild and passionate mother, on whom he 
wished to confer divinity, and whom he cherished 
to his life’s end,” she follows the traditional view 
too closely. Roxane cannot be dismissed so easily : 
Wilcken, the latest biographer of Alexander, sees 
in the evidence all the signs of a most romantic 
attachment. Miss Macurdy objects strenuously to 
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the current white-washing of Euergetes II. She 
prefers the black portrait painted of him by 
Polybius and Justin. But she goes too far in sug- 
gesting that it was Cleopatra II who really 
framed the beneficent edict of 118 B.c. Even her 
own statement of the evidence (pp. 159-160) is 
unconvincing. On the other hand, she does make 
out a very reasonable case (pp. 177-179) for the 
parentage of the most famous of the Cleopatras, 
making it seem very plausible indeed that her 
mother, the obscure Cleopatra Tryphaena, was 
the only legitimate wife of Ptolemy Auletes. 
Casper J. KRAEMER, JR. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
New York University 


ANTIOCH ON-THE-ORoNnTES, I. The Excavations 
of 1932. Princeton University Press, 1934. 
$12.00. 

Few archaeological enterprises could make a 
stronger appeal to the imagination than the ex- 
cavation of Antioch, the great city in which for 
several centuries the civilizations of Greece, Rome 
and the East met and were blended together. 
When the work was undertaken by a Princeton 
Expeditién, which was supported also by the 
museums of Baltimore and Worcester and the 
Musées Nationaux of France, it was well known 
that serious obstacles might be encountered, and 
in fact the present publication, for all its richness, 
bears witness to many difficulties. The great ex- 
tent of the site, natural changes in the terrain, a 
waterlogged soil, the ruin wrought by earth- 
quakes, wars, and the long-continued fretting 
vandalism of the poverty-stricken mediaeval and 
modern population—all these have brought dis- 
appointments, which the excavation staff has met 
with courage and determination. If the richest re- 
mains of the ancient city are still to be laid bare, it 
remains true nevertheless that the Expedition has 
even now rendered great services to archaeological 
science, and has here set forth its discoveries in a 
most competent publication; and it is a pleasure 
to see that in some instances the Tyche of Antioch 
has been kind to the seekers. 

The various divisions of the work have been 
assigned for description and interpretation to the 
members of the staff. C. S. Fisher reports upon 
the somewhat disappointing Tower Area, and 
upon three late Roman baths, the plans of which 
display features of considerable interest, and a 
Roman villa built over by later structures. W. A. 
Campbell describes a Byzantine stadium, probably 


connected with Bath C, and a Roman circus, as 
yet only partially excavated, but likely to prove 
important when its plan is fully revealed. G. WL 
Elderkin describes the fine figure mosaics of the 
Roman villa, some fragments of sculpture (four 
Roman, one Christian), and a few fragmentary 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, of which the most 
important refers to L. Maecius (Postumus) and is 
probably to be placed at some time after 81 A.p. 
P. kK. Hitti follows with several Kufic inscriptions. 

F. O. Waagé contributes a careful and capable 
study of the lamps, pottery, metal and glass ware. 
He calls attention to the fact that the pottery here 
described represents only an infinitesimal part of 
that found in the excavation; but his observations 
sample”? are made with an excellent 


upon the 
command of the problems involved. His discus- 
sion of ** Pergamene™ ware (pp. 68-70) impressed 
the reviewer, who is no expert in such matters, as 
particularly important. The metal ware includes 
an excellent specimen of the adjustable tripod. 
S. H. Weber describes the coins, among which are 
fifteen puzzling copper pieces of Oriental appear- 
ance, not yet fully explained (p. 81). 

G. W. Elderkin briefly describes the *“*Cha- 
ronion.” J. Lassus gives an account of a cemetery 
on the shore of the Orontes; its most interesting 
feature by far is the **tombeau des deux amants”’ 
(pp. 89-90), depicted by Mr. Lassus with the 
lively sympathy for a tragedy of love which is so 
amiable a characteristic of his nation. 

Passing over several trial excavations and Mr. 
Glanville Downey’s account of the church at 
Daphne, we come to the discovery which for most 
readers will prove the great feature of this report, 
Mr. Lassus’ “La Mosaique de Yakto” (pp. 114- 
156). A chance discovery of a fine fragment in a 
field belonging to the hamlet Yakto, near Daphne, 
led to the finding of two mosaics, one of which, 
representing Thalassa (or Arethusa), is reserved 
for the next report. The other, the mosaic of the 
hunters, has a central medallion of Megalo- 
psychia, surrounded by scenes of combat between 
several heroes of myth and wild animals. The ac- 
tion is spirited and many details are charmingly 
conceived. The whole was surrounded by a border 
of unique importance, since it represented build- 
ings and street scenes in Daphne and Antioch 
itself, many of the items being named by inscrip- 
tions. The topographical and historical impor- 
tance of these remarkable representations can 
scarcely be overstated. Mr. Lassus has fully 
realized his responsibility as their interpreter, and 
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has addressed himself to the task of identifying 
the scenes with praiseworthy caution, yet with 
great penetration, and with full control of such 
auxiliary information as can be drawn from liter- 
ary sources. Every detail of his study will be ex- 
amined with profound interest, because of its 
priceless contribution to the history, the art, and 
the social life of the period. 

Although this volume has been produced 
promptly, it is open to very little criticism in 
detail. On page 63, column 1, Mr. Waagé evi- 
dently means Harpocrates, not Hippocrates; and 
Mr. Lassus is scarcely right in connecting dnyo- 
with dnudccor in the sense gf public build- 
ing (p. 136). I have argued elsewhere (A.J.A. 
XXXVIII, 340) that the “villa” of Ardaburius 
was a private bath establishment, but would now 
so far modify an accompanying suggestion as to 
say that, although Mr. Lassus is probably right 
in considering Kastalia to be one of the springs of 
Daphne, the water of that spring could still have 
been exploited in Ardaburius’ bath. At the end of 
column 1, page 128, the sense is slightly confused 
by faulty punctuation. As to technical matters, I 
find the plans of both the stadium and the circus 
unsatisfactory (pp. 32 and 35); doubtless we shall 
see improved ones at a later stage of the work. 
Some of the half-tones of the mosaics are too dark, 
notably the one on page 134. On the other hand, 
there is a splendid color-plate at the beginning of 
the book. But my most serious criticism of the 
book has to do with its uncomfortably large for- 
mat. I cannot think that the larger plates and 
plans thus made possible compensate for the in- 
convenience of handling so awkward a volume. 
After all, even an archaeological report ought to be 
conveniently readable, and for this volume one 
needs a lectern. All this, of course, is a matter of 
opinion. But in any case the work is good; and it 
deserves a more inviting preface than the heavy 
paragraphs which first greet the eve. Had An- 
tioch’s Tyche no attendant Charites? 

CamPBELL BONNER 
University oF MicuiGAan 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, University of 
Michigan, Fase. 1 (U.S. A. Fase. 3), by Wil- 
helmina van Ingen. Pp. 84, pls. xlviii; Harvard 
University Press, 1933. $3.00. 

This fascicule of ancient vases at Ann Arbor, 
unlike some others of the same series, presents 
little that is aesthetically striking. Its distinct and 
valuable contribution lies rather in making avail- 


able in photographic and textual form consider- 
able humble material to which excavators and 
other publishers usually devote scant attention. 
The selection ranges intermittently from proto- 
dynastic Egyptian to Rhenish pottery of the fourth 
century A.D., with emphasis upon wares manu- 
factured in Italy or under Roman domination. 
Even without inclusion of the University’s finds 
at Karanis and Seleucia-Opis, the editor is faced 
with diverse problems which have in general been 
well handled. 

It deserves mention that unpublished material 
from the excavations of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum in Cyprus shows that the fluted 
oinochoe (Pl. VI, 6) is attributable to the Geo- 
metric Period and not, following the British Muse- 
um’s editor, to an imitation of fourth century 
Hellenic black-glazed wares. Among the Campan- 
ian specimens the most valuable contribution to 
future study may turn out to be the impressed pat- 
terns on the interiors of black-glazed bowls, since 
further study of these should lead to more detailed 
knowledge of local factories. For comparison with 
the Arretine collection, Riese’s article in Westd. 
Zeits. XXI, 1902, is of special interest. On Plate 
XXVIII, 22 (Arretine) read Duo Sceu(nii) with 
CILL. XI 22, 8119. 50; for 23, include the refer- 
ences, C.I.L. XI 22, 8119. 8 and XIIT, 10009. 31, 
interpreted questionably as Antichi; for 28 read 
Rufr(ent); and for 30 read C M R or Camur(i). 
An interesting parallel to Plate X.LVI, 11, a small 
dish broken and mended in antiquity, also from 
Germany, is found in Ludowici, Rheinzabern, 
II, p. 169. 

The exceptionally generous standard of de- 
tailed illustration set by the sponsors of this 
fascicule cannot, and probably need not, be fol- 
lowed generally. But in having set it, Miss Van 
Ingen and all others concerned deserve especially 
well of archaeologists in many specialized branches. 

Howarp Comrort 
Haverrorp COLLEGE 


La GRAUFESENQUE (ConpAToMaAGo), by Frédéric 
Hermet. Two volumes (text and plates). Paris, 
1934. 400 frs. 

To the steady stream of books and pamphlets 
on Roman terra sigillata that have been published 
since the appearance of Dragendorff’s funda- 
mental article of 1895, Canon Hermet’s study of 
the vases produced at La Graufesenque comes as a 
most welcome addition. The author’s knowledge 
is based on five years of excavation (1901-06), and 
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long study of the large collection of vases and 
moulds which the excavations produced. 

The plan of the book is as follows. About half 
of the 356 pages of text are devoted to a minute 
study of the decorative motives employed by the 
potters, and these are fully illustrated on the 
plates by excellent line drawings. The decorative 
system as applied to various shapes, especially to 
the popular carinated bowls, cylindrical bowls, 
and hemispherical bowls, is then discussed in great 
detail, and also fully illustrated. There follow 
chapters on the individual styles of certain pot- 
ters, the widely distributed red-on-yellow marbled 
wares (of which La Graufesenque is now generally 
accepted as the source), the dating of the vases, 
potters’ stamps, “questions diverses,” and a brief 
appendix on the pottery found at Rosier, some 
twelve miles from La Graufesenque. (The writer 
shows conclusively that this is essentially the 
same as the wares from La Graufesenque itself.) 
The last sixty-six pages (designated as Part II) 
are devoted to the study of the well-known graffiti 
of La Graufesenque. 

To many readers the chapter on chronology 
will, no doubt, prove the most interesting. On the 
basis of discoveries at closely dated sites in Ger- 
many, Canon Hermet distinguishes four periods 
in the activities of the potters of La Graufes- 
enque: Période Primitive (ca. 20-40); Période de 
Splendeur (40-70) ; Période de Transition (70-80- 
85); Période de Décadence (80-120). His careful 
definition of the characteristics of each period 
makes this chapter of the utmost importance for 
all students of terra sigillata, and adds materially 
to the possibilities of close dating of sherds 
wherever found. 

In the chapter on the individual styles of cer- 
tain potters it is argued, convincingly, it seems to 
the reviewer, that the use of the same or similar 
stamps by different men was so general at ancient 
Condatomago that it is almost impossible to 
attribute to their makers unsigned vases, or frag- 
ments on which no signature appears. Hermet 
confesses himself unable to make such identifica- 
tions except in the case of GERMANVS and the 
closely related pair, CANRVCAIVS-VEGENVS. 

The perennial problem of the relationship be- 
tween the potters in Gaul and the earlier centers 
at Arretium and Puteoli, Canon Hermet discusses 
with characteristic clarity and good sense (pp. 
267-271). His conclusion is that the differences 
between the products of the two regions are too 
great to admit direct derivation of the Gallic 


wares from the Arretine. “‘The workshop of La 
Graufesenque is not the daughter, but only the 
grand-daughter, and perhaps the great grand- 
daughter, of Pozzuoli-Arezzo. That is, between 
Arezzo-Pozzuoli and La Graufesenque there was 
an intermediate workshop, perhaps two, from 
which came the first potters who established the 
sigillata industry at La Graufesenque.”’ 

Finally, the publication of the graffiti in pages 
291-355, and on nineteen plates, places in the 
hands of scholars complete evidence in regard to 
these curious documents. The inscriptions are 
scratched on the bottoms of saucers or plates, and 
are records of the firing of batches of vases. 
When the record is complete it includes a head- 
ing, “List No. 1,” and so forth (the numbers 
running up to ten), followed by a series of names 
of potters, with a statement of the number and 
shapes of the vases which belong to each, and a 
rough indication of their dimensions. This is 
followed by a statement of the approximate total 
of vases in the firing, and on three examples a 
hastily scratched LEGITVMVM is found— 
apparently the ““O.K.” of a checker of some sort. 
The language is a mixture of Latin and Gallic. 
Canon Hermet’s summary of earlier discussions of 
the graffiti and his presentation of his own views 
are models of clear statement, made more useful 
by lists of potters’ names, names of vases, number 
of vases recorded, shapes manufactured by indi- 
vidual potters, and so forth. The total number of 
vases recorded — more than 700,000 on forty-four 
sherds—clearly suggests the enormous activity 
of the potteries. 

A careful reading of the text reveals a disturb- 
ing number of misprints, especially in references 
to the plates, but most of these are easily cor- 
rected, and the specialist will forgive many minor 
slips in view of the vast amount of accurate in- 
formation here recorded and the clear and careful 
drawings on the plates. The book will clearly be 
indispensable to all workers in the field of pro- 
vincial Roman pottery. 

GerorceE H. 
Harvarp UNIvErsItTY 


Eos. ComMMENTARIT SOCIETATIS PHILOLOGAE 
Potonorum. Vol. XXXIV, 1932-3. Paris, 
Les Belles Lettres, 1933. 

Three articles are devoted to archaeology. 
The first written by J. Starezuk on the “Concep- 
tion and Evolution of Ornament” deals with 
aesthetics (pp. 277-287). The emotional and in- 
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tellectual forces of the human mind which produce 
ornaments are pointed out and ornament is de- 
fined somewhat enigmatically as ‘‘applicable art 
which has its psychic and formal base in rhythm, 
and its component parts are either natural ob- 
jects, taken under point of sight of the scheme or 
geometrical forms which flow from psycho- 
physical rhythm. As a result of this forming is 
the artistic form which denies the objective con- 
tents.”’ L. Piotrowicz’ article (pp. 413-426), “Les 
Trouvailles de Monnaies Celtiques en Pologne,”’ 
illustrates the relations of Poland with the outer 
world during the last three centuries B.c. Bulandaf 
(pp. 461-468) illustrates for the first time the 
statue of a “Satyre au repos,” formerly in the 
Summer Garden at Petrograd ‘and transferred to 
Warsaw on account of the peace treaty. He takes 
the Hermes at Olympia, which he believes to be an 
original by Praxiteles, as the starting point and 
concludes that the Satyr at Warsaw, although 
much weathered, is one of the most faithful copies, 
thus giving us a good idea of Praxiteles’ style. 
Some of his remarks about methods of dealing 
with Roman copies and of reconstructing Prax- 
iteles’ career are worth noticing. 

VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


Hooce HvutizeEn IN DE OuDHEID, by L. J. ELFERING. 
Reprint from ‘‘Neophilologus’”” XVII. Pp. 9. 
Groningen, Wolters, 1933. 

The author deals with a philological problem 
which is of some importance for the architecture 
of the ancient private house. He shows in a con- 
vincing way that the usual interpretation of 
Greek compounds of the words—épogos and 
oreéyos found in papyri is wrong. The Greeks 
used these words not in the European way, 
as most scholars do, but in the American 
one. An oikia d:@podos or dioreyos thus means a 
house with two storeys, whereas it would have 
three if interpreted in the European manner. He 
treats also the word “‘coenaculum”’ briefly. It is a 
permanent structure on the roof taking the place 
of the light and ephemeral “solarium.” 

VALENTIN MULLER 

Bryn Mawr 


LA TRACE DE RoME DANS LE D&sERT DE SyRIE. 
LE LimEs DE TraJAN A LA ConquftE ARABE. 
ReEcHERCHES AERIENNES (1925-1931). (Haut- 
commissariat de la Republique Frangaise en 


Syrie et au Liban. Service des antiquités et des 

beaux-arts. Bibliothéque Archéologique et 

Historique. Tome XVIII), by A. Poidebard. 

Introduction by Franz Cumont. Texte Pp. 

xxiv+213. Atlas pp. viii+11, pls. 161. Paris, 

Paul Geuthner, 1934. 400 frs. 

One of the most interesting of recent books in 
the field of archaeology is that of Pére Poidebard, 
for it presents the results of reconnaissance by 
airplane. The value of the airplane for discover- 
ing hidden positions and for examining large areas 
of ground was demonstrated during the war; the 
airplane has been used successfully in England to 
locate the site of ancient military camps invisible 
from the ground, but the first attempt to utilize 
the new arm on a large scale for archaeological 
purposes is that of Pére Poidebard. It must be 
said at once that his efforts have been eminently 
successful. 

Pére Poidebard takes as his terrain the five 
hundred miles of frontier from Bostra in northern 
Arabia to the Tigris, examining the system of 
organization for sixty to one hundred miles to the 
interior. In the desert and ridges of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, he was able to trace a network of 
ancient roads, along the frontier, could pick out 
ancient observation posts and small forts near 
important water holes in the desert, and even 
trace the ancient caravan tracks of long-forgotten 
trade routes. How important the airplane was to 
this work was demonstrated in 1926 when, in 
collaboration with M. Dunand, Pére Poidebard 
attempted to verify the results of preliminary 
flights. They found, as many had discovered 
before, that ancient cities, destroyed by the hands 
of conquerors and subjected for centuries to the 
destructive winds and drifting sands of the desert, 
become from the ground completely invisible. 
From the airplane, however, especially in the 
early morning or at sunset, the shadows betray 
the slightest rise. Old camps and fortifications be- 
come visible through the regularly placed lines of 
walls. Roads across the desert, which in part are 
completely submerged beneath the dust, appear 
through a difference of vegetation after winter 
rains, or may be followed by the widely separated 
traces, easily observed from the air, but almost 
impossible to discover on foot. Pére Poidebard 
gives the results of his observations in the text 
and offers a most remarkable series of photo- 
graphs which amply bear out his assertions. 
From time to time excavations served to identify 
newly discovered sites. 
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He found that, along the frontier desert roads, 
regularly spaced military posts were established 
every ten or twenty Roman miles. More impor- 
tant castella were located every thirty miles. The 
posts were so located that visual communication 
could be maintained between them, and passes to 
the interior easily watched. Behind one or two of 
these desert routes lay the chief roads between 
the great centers, Bostra, Damascus, Palmyra, 
Circesium and Nisibis; in front small castella were 
established at water holes which formed the cross- 
roads for important desert tracks. By this highly 
efficient system the Romans protected the cara- 
vans, maintained order in outlying districts 
and received warning of attacks or raids long 
before the enemy could advance to cultivated 
land and large cities. One might call, therefore, 
the organization of the frontier a system of de- 
fense in échelon, with the advance posts on desert 
trails, the advance guard along fortified roads, 
and the main line of resistance on thoroughfares 
between important cities. 

Though such a view for the Syrian and Meso- 
potamian frontiers is in general undoubtedly 
correct, it does not make due allowance for the 
changes which gradually took place from the 
first to the fifth centuries. At first the head- 
quarters of the Syrian legions were far removed 
from the actual frontier. To be sure, the LIT 
Cyrenaica was moved under Trajan from Phoe- 
nicia to Bostra, but the III Gallica remained at 
Raphanaea not far from the coast, and the IV 
Scythica somewhere in north Syria. Chapot re- 
marks the slow but progressive penetration of the 
legions from the coast toward the interior. The 
rebuilding and strengthening of frontier roads 
in Syria under Diocletian, which Pére Poidebard 
amply demonstrates was probably the beginning 
of concentration of forces on the actual border. 
In the fifth century the III Cyrenaica at Bostra 
was reinforced by the IV Martia, Mesopotamia 
had three legiones Parthicae, and a fourth was 
located at Circesium. The I Jilyricorum was 
located at Palmyra and two others, the IV 
Scythica and the II Gallica were not far away. 
It is interesting to remark that, as the danger of 
attack becomes greater, the main line of resistance 
is placed closer and closer to the actual border. It 
is a question, therefore, whether in the second and 
third centuries, the lines in échelon were not 
primarily a system of organization rather than 
defense. Pére Poidebard takes up both parts of 
the development, but he is prone to over-empha- 
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size the defensive features and he makes no 
allowance for the gradual but well-defined 
development which occurred. 

Naturally, in a report which covers so large a 
territory, many of the attempts to identify sites 
must remain doubtful. When, for instance, Pére 
Poidebard seeks to establish the Parthian sta- 
tions, and assigns the ancient Regia-Dianae 
fanum to the modern Zelebiyé, Allan to Al Kasra, 
and Beonan to As-Sinn, it must be remembered 
that the walls at Zelebiyé are of the fifth century, 
that there is, as yet, no indication of previous 
occupation, and that much digging must be done 
both at Al Kasra and at As Sinn before we can 
assign either with certainty to the Parthians. 
At certain sites Pére Poidebard has himself made 
soundings, determined the nature of walls and 
roads, established the plans of castella and some- 
times definitely identified an ancient site through 
inscriptions. This is only the beginning of a great 
task. 

One may criticize such details in this great 
work, but one cannot ignore the immense contri- 
bution that the book makes to our knowledge of 
the ancient Syrian desert, and of the military 
organization of the frontier. As Cumont remarks, 
among all the Roman armies, it is that of the 
Orient whose history is least known for the first 
four centuries of our era. A definitive resolution 
of the problem of defense and organization of the 
frontier must wait for the spade of the archaeolo- 
gist. For such a study, however, the book of Pére 
Poidebard both opens the way and contributes a 
mass of evidence entirely new. Pére Poidebard 
and l’Armée frangaise du Levant which made 
possible the search through its aviation corps, 
deserve the warmest congratulations for their 
signal success. If the value of airplane recon- 
naissance as an aid to archaeological research is 
still in question, this work will lay all doubts to 
rest. 
Dovura-Evropos 

Syria 


Hopkins 


Forma Orpis Romant: carte archéologique de la 
Gaule romaine dressée sous la direction de M. 
Adrien Blanchet. Fasc. III: carte et texte du 
Département de la Corse préparés par M. 
Ambroise Ambrosi. Text, Pp. xi+26, pls. I-II, 
figs. in text 1-3. Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1933. 
This is the third installment of the work on 

Roman Gaul instituted by the Académie des In- 

scriptions et Belles-Lettres of the Institute de France. 
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It deals with the Roman remains in the Départe- 
ment de la Corse. Fase. 1, Dép’t des Basses-Alpes, 
1931, and II, Dép’t du Var. 1932, have been re- 
viewed in A.J.A., 1933, pp. 19-21. Fase. III 
logically should have treated the Dép’t. des 
Bouches-du Rhone, but owing to the delay caused 
by the death of its sub-editor, P. Coussin, this one 
has taken precedence, the work of a real scholar 
who is in charge of the Musée Corse at Bastia and 
Professor in the Municipal Lycée Louis-le-Grand 
there. The accompanying chart is drawn to the 
same scale — 1 :200000—as that used in the earlier 
parts, being based on the French army survey. 
Corsica, the third largest island of the Mediter- 
ranean after Sardinia and Sicily, has the least 
well-authenticated history of any part of the 
Western Roman Empire, since practically all 
historical documents were lost during the turbu- 
lent centuries after the fall of Rome. We learn 
from Herodotus (I, 165-6) that the Phocaeans ca. 
560 B.c. founded the first Greek town, Alalia, on 
the eastern coast of the island then known as 
Cyrnus. It was soon abandoned, however, ca. 
535 B.c., owing to the onslaughts of the Etruscans 
and Carthaginians, and then the island fell into 
the latters’ hands. The Romans came during the 
First Punic War, when L. Cornelius Scipio 
plundered both it and Sardinia while driving the 
Carthaginians out. It became nominally part of 
the Roman province of Sardinia after the latter 
was set up in 238 B.c., but it took over a century 
for the Romans to control it, the conquest being 


followed by the foundation of two colonies in the 


first century a.p., Alalia, rebuilt as Aleria by 
Sulla, and Mariana on the east coast ascribed to 
Marius. Seneca spent eight years here when 
banished by Claudius (41-49 a.p.), tradition says 
at the site of Luri above Bastia on the east coast 
of the northern peninsula of the island now called 
Cap Corse. Here he is supposed to have written his 
Consolatio ad Helviam in which appears a violent 
invective against the barbarous Ligurian and 
Iberian natives two lines of which are famous 
(Ch. 6, 8): 
Prima est ulcisci lex, altera vivere raptu, 
Tertia mentiri, quarta negare deos, 

only the first part of which is applicable to their 
descendants, the present Corsicans, who are still 
noted for their vendettas. 

Archaeological exploration here is scarcely a 
century old, the most notable work in identifying 
ancient sites, etc., having been done only in the 
last fifty years, especially the labors of Etienne 


Michon, Georges Lafaye, Emile Esperandieu, and 
the author of the work under review. But the 
seventy-one numbers denoting sites (some bis), 
arranged under twenty-nine of the sixty-two 
cantons of the island, show how rich Corsica is in 
Roman remains. All that has been excluded are 
the stone menhirs which, while regarded by some 
as belonging to the Roman epoch, more probably 
are Punic sepulchral or battle monuments. Many 
of the sites are still in dispute, e.g., Pauca, cited 
by Ptolemy as on the southwest coast, was identi- 
fied by Kiepert with Porto Pollo at the mouth of 
the Tarava River, but now by Ambrosi with the 
islet of Poraja opposite Propriano further 
southeast. 

While Ajaccio, on or near the site of Urcinium 
on the west coast, is now the capital of the 
island, and Bastia, on that of Mantinorum 
oppidum on the upper east coast, is the largest 
town, the present military and commercial 
center, Aleria on the Rhotanus (Tavignano) 
further south on the same coast, was also the 
Roman center, and so receives the fullest com- 
mentary (pp. 5-9). The name Aleria appears on 
an inscription of the third century B,c. found in 
the ruins, relating to the exploits of Scipio men- 
tioned, and it was called a Roman colony by 
Strabo, Ptolemy, the author of the Antonine 
Itinerary, and other Roman writers. Its ruins 
include a temple, reservoir (sale reale) beneath 
which is a subterranean gallery (Fig. 2), amphi- 
theater, aqueduct, bits of the city wall, basilica of 
the fourth or fifth century, cisterns, a fountain, 
tombs, débris of mosaics, inscriptions both votive 
and funerary, sculptures, bronzes, vases, glass, 
and coins—the best collection of which, contain- 
ing fifty-two pieces dating from the Republic to 
Magnentius (350-353 a.p.), is in the Museum at 
Bastia —and various other objects. 

Roman roads, despite the fact that no milestone 
has been found, are known from foundations, and 
one is mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary of the 
third century. This extended from Mariana in 
the north down the east coast via Aleria, Prae- 
sidium (on the bank of the pond of Palo), Portu 
Favoni (Favone) to Palla (either on the Gulf of 
Porto-Vecchio or further south at Santa Giulia), 
and finally reached the southernmost end of the 
island just east of Bonifacio. Other remains of 
roads include one across the heart of the island 
from Aleria to Urcinium, another further north 
across Cap Corse from Bastia to Saint-Florent 
(Cersunum), where many Roman funerary monu- 
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ments and coins have been unearthed, and a 
short section at the extreme north end of Cap 
Corse. 

The two plates show respectively a funerary 
bas-relief of the Antonine period found at Luri 
and since 1924 in the Museum of Bastia, with a 
Latin inscription below four busts, two of 
bearded men and two of draped women, similar 
to Gallic monuments, and a_ beautiful child’s 
sarcophagus of the third century found at Bas- 
telicaccia and now in the Museum of Ajaccio 
nearby. The reliefs show children hunting. There 
is a list of all works cited in the text (ix—xi), 
and the usual Table des matiéres, which only 
partly compensate for the omission of an index. 

Water Woopsurn Hype 
University oF PENNSYLVANIA 


Opuscuta Arcuagovoeica, Vol. I, Fase. 1, edidit 
Institutum Romanum Regni Sueciae (Acta 
Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae. IV: 1). Pp. 86, 
pls. 8, figs. in text 13. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1934. 

The activities of the Swedish Institute in Rome 
under the direction of Professor A. Boethius have 
been strikingly fruitful. The first fascicle of the 
Opuscula Archaeologica, here noticed, will be the 
first part of the fourth volume of the well known 
Acta. 

The first article (pp. 1-46), by E. Sjéquist and 
A. Westholm (Zur Zeitbestimmung der Helena- 
und Constantiasarkophage), goes far toward 
settling an old controversy by carefully comparing 
the sculptured reliefs with drawings made in the 
eighteenth century. The authors reach the con- 
clusion that most of the reliefs now found on the 
Helena-sarcophagus are restorations and that the 
original was made in the Antonine period. 

In writing the commentary of the Latian in- 
scriptions (C.I.L., Vol. XIV, pp. 186-7), Dessau 
seemed to prove that Lavinium and Laurentum 
were the same town, the former being the official 
name of the town, while the people of the town 
were called Laurentes. This has since been the or- 
thodox view. In the second paper of this fascicle 
(‘Sur la question de la ville de Laurente”’, pp. 
47-63), Gerhard Bendz submits this view to care- 
ful examination. His plausible conclusion is that 
at the time of the first Carthaginian treaty there 
was a town of some importance bearing the name 
Laurentum, so that Vergil is correct in making 
this the city of Latinus, that Lavinium came later 
to overshadow Laurentum, that both towns de- 


clined with the rise of Rome and disasters sus- 
tained during the Samnite wars (Strabo 232), and 
that in the early Empire the scanty population of 
Laurentum was incorporated with Lavinium. 
The author modestly disclaims a final solution, 
but I am convinced that he is on the right track. 
Giésta Siiflund, most favorably known for his 
brilliant volume on the republican walls of Rome, 
contributes the third study (Ancient Latin Cities, 
pp. 64-80). He makes a very plausible case for his 
contention that the early Roman colonial towns 
generally used hill sites, and that the towns in the 
plains were often of a later date than the original 
foundations. So, for instance, he shows that the 
site of Fregellae (328 B.c.) should be looked for at 
modern Arce and that the later city at Opri came 
into being between 200 and 170 B.c., that the 
original Aquinum was probably at Rocca Secca, 
and that Carsioli did not move down to the plain 
(Civita Carenza) in 301 but later, possibly in the 
Gracchan day. Now and then the argument is 
forced, as when on page 82 he adduces too much 
from Cicero, pro Plancio 22, and when he con- 
cludes from Cicero de lege agr. 2, 66, that the 
Privernas ager was ager publicus in Cicero’s day. 
Cicero, however, says explicitly that the land was 
private and would have to be bought. However, 
the main argument is sound and will be of consid- 
erable use to historians and archaeologists. In a 
word, the Swedish Institute is to be congratu- 
lated for this as well as for the preceding volumes. 
TENNEY FRANK 

Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Acrippa’s ActIvITIES IN Rome, by 
Frederick W. Shipley. Pp. 97. Washington 
University Studies, New Series. Language and 
Literature, No. 4. St. Louis, 1933. 

Agrippa’s Building Activities in Rome continues 
the subject treated in an article by the same 
author published in Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, Vol. IX. It is valuable as a 
comprehensive review of the ancient references to 
Agrippa’s work, of the existing remains of his 
buildings, and of the evidence made available by 
recent excavations and studies. By a thorough 
examination of the literary references the author 
has cleared away a number of confusions which 
have persisted in modern works on Archaeology. 
His careful consideration of the ancient sources 
and his wide acquaintance with modern work in 
the field inspire confidence in the soundness of 
the conclusions. The inclusion of a map of A grip- 
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pa’s buildings, an appendix with full quotations of 
the most important sources, and a chronological 
table of the works of Agrippa, make the book 
more convenient to use. The division of the build- 
ings into four groups—a division of convenience 
partly chronological and partly regional —adds to 
the clearness. 

Such a correlation of results of recent research 
with earlier work and with ancient sources was 
needed especially in case of the Pantheon and the 
Diribitorium, both of which involve many un- 
solved problems. The author marshals convincing 
arguments against Huelsen’s proposal that the 
Diribitorium was the second story of the Saepta, 
and on the basis of recent investigations shows 
that this building, if it is not to be identified with 
the remains of travertine pilasters in the Via dei 
Calderari formerly assigned to the Crypta Balbi, 
must be sought in the district west of the Pantheon 
and Theatre of Balbus. In the discussion of the 
Pantheon he outlines the present state of our 
knowledge both of Agrippa’s building and of 
Hadrian’s reconstruction, and points out the 
questions which are still unsettled. The clear 
definition of problems which await solution, in 
connection with these and other buildings of 
Agrippa, notably the Porticus Argonautorum and 
the Porticus Vipsania, is not the least valuable 
feature of the monograph. 

Inez Scott RyBERG 
Vassar COLLEGE 


STUDIEN ZUR OFFIZIELLEN GELTUNG DES KalIsER- 
BILDES IM ROMISCHEN ReEIcuE, by Helmut 
Kruse. (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur 
des Altertums, XIX Bd., 3 Heft.) Paderborn, 
1934, Schéningh. 

A useful monograph on the political signifi- 
cance of the imperial portrait before and after 
Diocletian, and the manner of its use on military 
standards, in the courts, and as insignia of office. 
The installation of the portrait, in pre-Diocle- 
tianic usage, was a recognition of a new reign, as 
its removal was a renunciation of allegiance; the 
first clear instance being the recorded installation 
of the images of Gordian in Africa and in the 
praetorian barracks at Rome, in his successful 
revolt against Maximinus Thrax, and the removal, 
during the same revolt, of Maximinus’ images 
from the standards in Aquileja. The account 
given by Tacitus relative to the association of 
Sejanus’ portraits with those of the Emperor 
shows that such honor extended only to the 


setting-up of the favorite’s portrait in the shrine 
of the standards, in the camps, but not its in- 
sertion on the standards themselves, which bore 
the imperial portrait as a symbol of the impera- 
tor’s presence and command. The addition of 
the Caesar's portrait to the standards dates from 
the time of Hadrian. The empresses were not 
accorded this right, though from the third cen- 
tury their images joined the Emperor's in the 
standard-shrine. 

Diocletian’s reorganization standardized what 
had originated in spontaneous loyalty, and trans- 
formed custom into ceremonial. The new em- 
peror now sends out his portraits of his own 
initiative, and the reception or rejection thereof 
by his co-emperors marks their recognition, or 
the opposite, of his assumed position. An inno- 
vation occurred in 400 a.p. when the empress 
Eudoxia claimed the right of the official publica- 
tion of her portrait as part of her insistence on 
equality with her husband, Arcadius, thereby 
drawing forth an extant criticism from Honorius; 
the inclusion of the empress’ portrait in the official 
act became customary in the seventh century. 
The sending of the laurata from Constantinople 
to the West can be documented even into the 
eighth century when they were “received” by 
the kings of the barbarian kingdoms. The por- 
traits were demonstrably encaustic paintings as 
a rule; their reception in the cities and towns of 
the empire was a festal occasion, and the specific 
manifestation of reverence for them included the 
offering of candles and incense, processions, and 
acclamations, of which an interesting example has 
been preserved on a papyrus at Cairo which 
records the litany chanted on the arrival of the 
images of Justin II in Antinoé. The technical 
term \avpara is abbreviated from the Latin 
laureata (image), and is derived from the wreath- 
ing of the portraits with laurel which was the 
official act of publication. 

On the army-standards the portraits were 
affixed in the form of medallions, but such stand- 
ards were assigned during the first three centuries, 
one to each legion or ala, not to its divisions, 
except in the case of the praetorian troops. The 
soldier’s oath was taken upon such standards, as 
is well attested by the acta of Christian soldier- 
martyrs. The special bearers of these imperial 
standards, the imaginiferi, are not mentioned 
after Diocletian, which probably means that the 
portraits had been granted to the signa of the 
tactical divisions, making the ‘magin?feri unneces- 
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sary. The cult of the standards is well reflected in 
Tertullian’s: religio tota castrensis signa veneratur, 
signa adorat, signa iurat, signa omnibus deis 
praeponit. 

The same symbolic presence of the ruler which 
the imperial portrait conveyed by its presence on 
the military standards, explains its necessity to 
tribunals of justice, where we first hear of it from 
Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan concerning the 
Christians. The Acta Pilati, referring to the 
obeisance to Christ performed by the imperial 
standards, calls them signa; in the earliest ren- 
dering of this scene which exists in Christian art, 
on the ciborium columns of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
they are verilla, as also in the scene of Christ 
before Pilate in the Codex Rossanensis. As a sym- 
bol of judicial or civil authority the most usual 
employment of the imperial portrait was as 
decoration of the upper cover of the codicillus, or 
official commission which according to the illus- 
trations of the Notitia Dignitatum, lay on a cloth- 
covered table in the interior of the tribunal of 
the official in question. If the latter was praefectus 
praetorio, two lighted candles flanked the codi- 
cillus. Another method of displaying the portraits 
was « “portrait-holder,” a sort of portable stand 
with niches for the images, sometimes held by an 
attendant. The consular diptychs attest an other- 
wise unknown use of the imperial portraits as 
ornamenting the sceptres of the consules ordinarii, 
and the ivories are also our best evidence for the 
conferring of the right to employ the portraits as 
ornaments of dress. 

The monograph is excellently documented, 
with an index of citations at its close. 

C. R. Morey 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


Les Textites ANcCIENS pU PéROU ET LEUR 
Tecuniques, by Raoul D'Harcourt. Les Edi- 
tions d'art et histoire. Pp. 1-170, pls. 108, figs. 
in text 10. Paris, 1934. 180 frs. 

M. Raoul D’Harcourt has presented Les Tex- 
tiles Anciens du Pérou et leurs Techniques, Paris 
1934 with the utmost typographical distinction. 
To a clear and lucid style he has added a wealth 
of carefully made technical drawings for each 
specimen and has given a digest of available his- 
toric information regarding each of these docu- 
ments and also a most comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

If one portion deserves praise above another it 
is the excellence of the reproductions of the 


photographs. It is difficult to imagine a satis- 
factory book on Peruvian fabrics lacking fine 


modern color reproductions since color is the 


great artistic factor involved. But the absence of 
color is scarcely felt since the illustrations convey 
a sense of fabric texture, and the tonal values are 
so accurate as almost to supply the absence of 
true chromatic values. Too often reproductions 
of fabrics are flat and uninteresting and lack all 
sense of texture and too often scientific works repel 
the interest of the average reader with a kind of 
conventional and unnecessary drabness. The au- 
thor has avoided these blunders and has wisely 
treated a great art with a fine discrimination and 
appreciation. He has not confined his research to 
any special collection but has drawn upon mu- 
seums and private collections both in the Ameri- 
cas and in Europe. 

In the text itself he has avoided all unnecessary 
extravagance of expression, all obscurity and in- 
tricacy of phrases. The heavy professional atmos- 
phere is entirely absent owing to the fact that 
M. D’Harcourt has made his chosen phase of this 
subject so completely his own as to be able to pre- 
sent his facts clearly. 

In appraising the Peruvian Textiles we must 
abandon the familiar attitude of complacence 
toward the arts of an ancient people. Both 
in artistic merit and in technical subtleties the 
Pre-Inca fabrics of Peru far exceed any textile 
achievements of western European civilization. 
Indeed their only possible rivals are the webs of 
Persia and Northern India and possibly the Coptic 
and Islamic cloths of Egypt. With the exception 
of the documents from the graves along the Nile 
the Peruvian fabrics are by far the most ancient. 

No European language possesses a technical 
vocabulary completely adequate to a facile de- 
scription of the advanced technologies displayed 
in these fabrics. Few individuals are sufficiently 
trained in textile analysis to follow these intricate 
processes even with the fabrics before them and 
the drawings, excellent as they are, can only 
show us the mechanism of the structures and by 
no means explain the actual processes or the mo- 
tives which lead to their creation. It is as if some 
builder of a palm-thatched hut along the Amazon 
should attempt to describe to his tribesmen the 
building of Rockefeller Center or the George 
Washington Bridge. He might not lack enthusi- 
asm or perhaps appreciation but both his vocabu- 
lary and the consciousness of his audience would 
be inadequate. But this might be written of any 
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modern work dealing with Peruvian textures and 
since France still retains an aptitude and respect 
for craftsmanship perhaps a French author and 
the French language come most nearly to the 
needs of this problem. M. D’Harcourt’s detailed 
technical drawings are at least the best available 
medium for the conveyance of an understanding 
of Peruvian techniques to modern minds. 

The bibliography attached to this work is defin- 
itive and comprehensive. Wherever the author 
has drawn on the work of previous scholars 
he has most graciously acknowledged his debt. 
But very wisely he has based his deductions on 
his own analysis of specific documents. This is of 
peculiar value since each Peruvian fabric is a 
separate problem expressing not only the general 
trends but indicating certain individual mutations 
both in style and in technique. If we compare M. 
D’Harcourt’s present work and his admirable Les 
Tissue indiens du Vieux Perou (in color), Paris, 
1924, with the works of the late William H. 
Holmes of Washington, D. C., and Mr. Charles 
W. Mead of the American Museum of Natural 
History, we will see not only how far the science 
of fabric investigation has progressed, but will 
also form a high opinion of the wisdom and the 
vision of these earlier scholars. If from this 
bibliography I had to select other works for the 
special consideration of students of this problem, 
my suggestions would include Gosta Montell’s 
Dress and Ornaments in Ancient Peru, Goteborg, 
1929, Lila M. O’Neale’s and A. L. Kroeber’s, 
Textile Periods in Ancient Peru, and Lila M. 
O’Neale’s “‘ Peruvian Multi-Colored Patch Work 
in America,”’ Anthropologist, 1931. In addition to 
these, the beautifully illustrated memoir, Paracas, 
dealing with the shawl recently discovered in this 
new grave site and now in the Trocadero Museum 
in Paris should be of special interest since it de- 
scribes minutely and illustrates beautifully one of 
the greatest textile treasures of all time. 

M. D’Harcourt deals almost exclusively with 
the technique of weaves and the structure of 
knitted fabrics. There still remain at least two 
phases of this problem open to scientific research. 
In the first place all students of fabrics will be 
quick to recognize the influence that the structure 
of yarn has on the woven web. The ancient Peru- 
vians were not only master weavers, they were 
master spinners. Each fine fabric has a type of 
yarn specifically related to the texture and the 
technique of the woven web. They understood the 
value of crépe and ply yarns and each degree of 


créping and plying was employed with direct 
reference to the desired effects. They knew as 
well the value of perfectly smooth, strong yarn, 
particularly in the warp where a solid surface 
texture in the cloth as in tapestry was desired. 
Scholars and modern industrialists have still 
much to learn about the arts of spinning from 
these ancient fabrics and research in this direction 
with the aid of modern micro-photography and 
adequate technical equipment would be a most 
fertile as well as a most difficult field of endeavor. 

But an even more important problem lies be- 
yond the physical analysis of the yarns. The pre- 
historic Peruvian color palette is the world’s 
standard of chromatic values. It is but little 
known outside museums. Only recently have 
these fabrics been treated as works of art. All 
modern European and American industries have 
drawn largely, if sometimes with small discrimi- 
nation, on oriental sources of inspiration. It is 
almost impossible to conceive of our modern 
fabric or ceramic industries without some knowl- 
edge of the great arts of Asia Minor and North 
and Central India. Prehistoric Peru offers us an 
additional and untouched source of inspiration 
and here the archaeologist and the artist, the 
trained chemist and the botanist might weil com- 
bine their efforts to furnish modern industrial de- 
signers with invaluable data. 

M. D’Harcourt has at least laid a firm founda- 
tion of Peruvian loom and needle techniques. I 
should hesitate perhaps to say that no other tech- 
nical processes remain to be described and studied 
in the vast collections now available, not to men- 
tion the possibility of new grave discoveries. In- 
deed, in my own modest collection I find some 
techniques undescribed by the author. Not until 
the last grave has been explored and the last col- 
lection examined can we safely write finis to this 
story. 

In his introduction, M. D’Harcourt touches 
lightly on the probable ages and the origins of 
Peruvian culture, wisely leaving these matters to 
the specialists in these fields. He is satisfied that 
the problem is still in a highly speculative stage 
and in this I very warmly agree with him as also 
in his inference that these fabrics are much older 
than the more conservative estimates of their age. 
He has kept within the limits of his title regard- 
less of the many temptations to enter into the 
realm of speculation. 

It seems clearly evident that we must seek for 
the technical origins of the fabric arts of Peru in 
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regions north of these romantic empires. There 
remain back of each great art a few original sim- 
ple inventions and discoveries, and the develop- 
ment of implements which possess technical 
potentialities far beyond the imagination of their 
original creators. It is the extent and the quality 
of the creative mutations which are developed 
from these technical possibilities, which measure 
the artistic and mechanical genius of any people. 
This is a subject worthy of exploration. The as- 
sumption is that basket-making is the mother of 
the textile arts. There still awaits a comprehen- 
sive comparative study of the relationship be- 
tween basketry designs and techniques and cloth 
constructions. Basketry is, of course, the more 
ancient art, yet few peoples who excelled in tex- 
tiles have left us any adequate record of their 
skill in basket-making. But this does not refute 
the assumption that textile constructions were 
first worked out in basketry and later were in- 
corporated in cloth. Culture contacts need not be 
direct or accurately definable to have been fruit- 
ful. 

Of more immediate importance however, is a 
collection of all data concerning fabrics from the 
prehistoric cotton areas outside Peru. Enough 
scattered evidence already exists to indicate a 
strong technical relationship between these 
scanty fragments and the vast fabric wealth from 
Peru. Nor do I feel that the modest textile arts 
still practiced within this area should be neg- 
lected in such a study. Anyone familiar with the 
Peruvian techniques and with the fabric arts of 
Europe (particularly Spanish), should be able to 
distinguish between the two influences. I am very 
strongly of the opinion that there are survivals of 
primitive techniques still existing both in North 
and South America and that if we once had an 
adequate basis for comparison, we could not only 
establish many similarities with ancient Peru and 
our own Southwest and Central America, but the 
frequency and the intensity of technical ideas 
both in ancient documents and in modern sur- 
vivals might give us an hypothesis as to the 
original point of distribution of these traits both 
in time and in direction. 

The Peruvian fabrics belong in the cotton tech- 
nique which includes the two-barred loom and a 
peculiar method of spinning, as well as the culti- 
vation of the cotton plant. Cotton is a very short 
and comparatively weak fiber. It cannot be spun 
by the same methods employed in spinning wool 
and bast fibers. In all primitive cotton areas the 
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world over, the weaving bobbin is converted into 
a spindle and one point is rested on a friction- 
reducing surface. The cotton filament when spun 
cannot be conveniently converted into fine cloth 
on the older type of the single-barred loom. It 
does not require any vast technical imagination 
to add an extra bar to the loom once the cotton 
filament has been introduced, but once this is 
done, broad technical possibilities are the result 
and the inevitable consequence. The mechanical 
problems involved in resting the spindle point on a 
friction-reducing surface are immense. As a mat- 
ter of fact, once this trait is acquired, the philoso- 
phy of the motions of all later spinning, including 
the spinning wheel of Asia and Leonardo da 
Vinci's addition of the flyer, and our own intricate 
machines are forecast. 

It seems a reasonable assumption that the 
knitted, netted and crocheted fabrics and perhaps 
some types of embroidery are much older in Peru 
than the loom work. To the best of my knowledge 
no woven fabrics or any fabric containing cotton 
has yet been discovered in the coastal shell-heaps. 
But fragments of knitting and crocheting from 
wool fibers have been found there. Thus the con- 
quest of such difficult technical problems as are 
raised by the cotton fiber, accounts to a certain 
extent for the later Peruvian textile skill. 

But there are two other factors of the utmost 
importance. In other parts of the cotton area the 
available fibers are not particularly sensitive to 
dye, they are mostly composed of cellulose or 
where hair or wool is used these are of a character 
which do not dye easily. But the Peruvian weav- 
ers were more fortunate in their raw materials. 
The llama, the alpaca and the vicuna all have 
hair wools of great textile possibilities and par- 
ticularly in the alpaca, there are certain parts of 
the pelt where the hair is white and lends itself 
to dyeing. In addition to this, once the Peruvians 
had opened contact with the jungle areas they 
had access to a great many materials suitable for 
dyes. The combination of ductile fibers and dye 
stuffs must have been irresistible when combined 
with the new loom technique. This is, of course, a 
highly mechanical explanation of an intricate and 
gracious art. It portrays only the opportunities 
for the expression of genius and by no means ex- 
plains the frequency or the intensity of genius it- 
self. 

No mere outline of physical opportunities can 
explain the genius of these people. The combina- 
tion of various aptitudes and available raw 
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materials with an intrusive technique is only 
fruitful where genius is frequent and appreciation 
universal. The same physical factors were present 
at the time of the Incas and exist today but with 
no such results. In the same wide area of cotton, 
the two-barred loom and the cotton spindle, we 
find a considerable knowledge of architecture, the 
only written language in the New World, the 
dawn of medicine and surgery, an amazing as- 
tronomical science, a high, if varying degree of 
agricultural skill, irrigation engineering, the do- 
mestication of the llama and many other cultural 
factors of great significance. It is true that all of 
these factors are not present in Peru but it is 
equally clear that Peru belongs in this cultural 


and technological grouping. The frequency of 
genius and the high average of appreciation in 
this area are incontestable evidences of a high in- 
tellectual status. At least none may contest 
Peru’s supremacy in the fabric arts. 

M. D’Harcourt’s work deals with a great prob- 
lem concisely and completely. It brings to the at- 
tention of all students of human culture the most 
perfect and most complete technical data dealing 
with Peruvian fabrics that has yet appeared in 
print. It well deserves a place in any collection of 
books dealing either with the general history of 
textiles or specifically with the culture of Peru. 

M. D. C. Crawrorp 


New York 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations of the titles of periodicals will be used in the Jour- 
NAL, other titles being uniformly abbreviated (cf. A.J.A., 1925, pp. 115-6): 


A.J.A.: American Journal of Archaeology. 
A. J. Num.: American Journal of Numismatics. 
A. J. Sem. Lang.: American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature. 
Ant. Denk.: Antike Denkmiiler. 
Ann. Seuol. It, At.: Annuario della r. Scuola Archeologica di Atene e delle Missioni 
Italiane in Oriente. 
Arch, Anz.: Archiiologischer Anzeiger. 
Arch. Eph.: "Apxaodoyixyn "Ed@nuepis 
Ath. Mitt.: Mitteilungen d. k. d. Archaeol. Instituts, Athen. Abt. 
Boll. Arte: Bollettino d’ Arte. 
B.S.A.: Annual of the British School at Athens. 
B.S.R.: Papers of the British School at Rome. 
B.C.H1.: Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
B. Metr. Mus.: Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
B. Mus. F. A.: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston. 
B. Com. Rom.: Bulletino d. Commissione Archeologica Communale di Roma. 
Bys. Z.: Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 
C. R. Acad. Inse.: Comptes Rendus de Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. 
C.I.A.: Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 
C.1.G.: Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
Gaz. B.-A.: Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 
1.G.: Inscriptiones Graecae. 
Jb. Arch. I.: Jahrbuch, d. k. d. Archiiol. Instituts. 
Jh. Oest. Arch. I.: Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen Archiiologischen Instituts. 
J.A.O.S.: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
M. Am. Acad. Rome: Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 
M. Soc. Ant. Fr.: Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France. 
Mitt. Or. Ges.: Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 
Mon. Ant.: Monumenti Antichi (of Accad. d. Lincei). 
Mon. Piot: Monuments et Mémoires pub. par Il’ Acad. des Inscriptions, ete. (Fon- 
dation Piot). 
Miin. Jb. Bild. K.: Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst. 
Mus. J.: The Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Not. Scav.: Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. 
R. Arch.: Revue Archéologique. 
R. Art. Ane. Mod.: Revue de l’ Art ancien et moderne. 
R. Ep.: Revue Epigraphique. 
R. Et. Anc.: Revue des Etudes Anciennes. 
R. Ft. Gr.: Revue des Etudes Greeques. 
Rh. Mus.: Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, Neue Folge. 
Rém. Mitt.: Mitteilungen d. k. d. Archiiol. Instituts, Rém. Abt. 
Rém. Quart.: Rimische Quartalschrift fiir christliche Altertumskunde und fiir 
Kirchengeschichte. 
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SUMMER SEMINAR IN ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 


SponsorED BY THE AMERICAN CouNCIL oF LEARNED SocreTIES, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


JUNE 20-JULY 31, 1935 


Puivip K. Hittt, Associate Professor of Semitic literature, Princeton 
University, Director 

WALTER L. WriGur, Jr., Assistant Professor of history, Princeton 
University, Secretary 


COMMITTEE OF DIRECTION 

The Director and the Secretary 

MORTIMER GRAVES, representing the American Council of Learned 
Societies 

ALRERT M. FRIEND, JR., representing the Council of the Humanities, 
Princeton University 

HAROLD H. BENDER, Chairman, Department of Oriental Languages 
and Literatures. Princeton University 

JAMES THAYER GEROULD. representing the Committee on Near 
Eastern Studies, Princeton University 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

The value of Arabic as a key to Semitic philology, the signifi- 
eance of Arabia as the probable cradle of the Semites, and the 
importance of the Arabians as representative of the Semitic 
race have been generally recognized. It has also been admitted 
that Islam, the third monotheistic religion and still one of the 
most vital and aggressive faiths of the world, is worthy of special 
study. Now we are beginning to realize that for several centuries 
in medieval times the Arabic-speaking peoples were the main 
bearers of the torch of culture and enlightenment throughout 
the civilized world. In astronomy, medicine, philosophy, mathe- 
matics and other sciences and arts these peoples not only trans- 
mitted the ancient lore of Greece, Persia and India, but added to 
it their own original contributions. 

Notwithstanding the work of American Semitists and his- 
torians, the significance of this Arabic-Islamic culture has not 
yet received due recognition in our American intellectual life. 
The courses now proposed are designed to meet the needs of his- 
torians of Europe and the Near East, medievalists, Byzantinists, 
historians of the fine arts and of science, students of philosophy 
and religion, political scientists, and others who—at present en- 
gaged in teaching or research—-have become convinced of the 
necessity of acquiring competence in the Arabic-Islamic phases 
of their respective subjects. 

The courses will not conform to the usual standards of existing 
summer schools; they are meant for advanced scholars, capable 
of assimilating and using without much assistance large amounts 
of material. The effort will not be made to produce Arabists or 
Islamic scholars in six weeks, but so to improve the teaching of 
subjects to which the Arabie world is peripheral that younger 
scholars will early become aware of the importance of pursuing 
the Arabic contribution further. 


COURSES 
REQUIRED 
1. Istamic anp Araric Literature. Professor Hitti 
This course will sketch the relations of the early Arabians to 
other Semites, the Egyptians and other peoples of antiquity, 
depict the rise of Islam and trace the development of the cali- 
phate and Moslem states down to the Ottoman conquest. Em- 
phasis is laid on the contribution of the Arabic-speaking peoples 
to science and literature. The course is meant to provide the in- 
dispensable background, historical and literary, on which any 
further study must be based. It will present the Arabic world 
from the Arab point of view, together with critical evaluation of 
the sources and repositories of information available in Western 
languages. 
ELECTIVE 
Running concurrently with the general course described 
above, the following courses will be presented; additional courses 
will be announced later. 
2. Evementary Arasic. Reading, grammar and practical exer- 
cises. Professor Hitti, Nabih A. Faris and Edward Jurji 
This course will enable the participants to transcribe, trans- 
literate, use the dictionary and acquire a general knowledge of 
the Arabic terms in their fields. It should serve as a basis for 
further independent study. 


3. Apvancep Aranic. Professor Hitti, Mr. Faris and Mr. Jurji 
Reading and translating the Koran, pre-Islamic poetry and 
other selections from classical literature. 


4. EvemMentary Course Orroman Turkish. Professor 
Wright 
The course will stress the fundamental elements of grammar 
and syntax and should enable participants to carry on further 
study by themselves. Emphasis will be laid on transcription, 
transliteration and study of the Turkish terminology necessary 
to a student of Ottoman history. 


5. Tae Orroman Emptre: DEVELOPMENT AND ACHIEVEMENTS. 
Professor Wright 

The course will deal with the origins of the Empire, its history, 
its institutions and its decline. Attention will be given to the 
bibliography of the subject and to a critical evaluation of the 
available literature both in European languages and in Turkish 
as well as to the narrative and descriptive presentation of the 
history and institutions. 


6. Istamic Art. Dr. M. Aga-Oglu, University of Michigan 

A survey of the art and architecture of Turkey, Persia and 
the Arabic world. 

It is hoped that in case of sufficient demand courses in Persian 
language and literature and in the relations between the Arabic 
and Romance worlds can also be offered. Definite announce ement 
will be made later. 

All courses are conducted one hour a day, five days a week. 
In the Arabic language courses there will be in addition to the 
morning classes informal sessions with the lectors in the after- 
noon. 

Everyone attending the Seminar will be expected to take, in 
addition to the general course, a language course and one of the 
other elective courses. 


SPECIAL LECTURES 


A number of American Semitists and specialists in fields con- 
tiguous to Arabic are being invited to deliver lectures during the 
Seminar. These include A. A. Vasiliev of the University of Wis- 
consin, George Sarton of Harvard, James A. Montgomery of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Martin Sprengling of the Univer- 
sity of Chieago and Edwin E. Calverley of Hartford Seminary. 
Some of them have already accepted, but a complete list cannot 
be provided as this announcement goes to press. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


The Seminar will be housed in the Graduate College, where 
provisions are made for men and women students as well as for 
married persons. Most of the classes will be conducted in the 
building. The gymnasium and tennis courts will be open for the 
use of summer students. Swimming and golfing are available. 


FEES 
The entire tuition fee for the Seminar is $40 due at the time of 
registration. Fees for room and board at the Graduate College 
are $20 a week per person. One-half of the total charge for room 
and board is due on June 20, the balance ($60) at the end of three 
weeks, i.e., on July 3. Checks should be made to the order of the 
Trustees of Princeton University and forwarded to G. C. Win- 

tringer, Controller, Princeton, N. J. 


ENROLMENT 


Applications for enrolment, including a statement of the appli- 
cant’s academic record or professional status, should be sent not 
later than May 1 to the Secretary of the Seminar, Professor 
Walter L. Wright, Jr., 20 Maple St., Princeton, N. J. A limited 
number of fellowships and grants-in-aid are available for spe- 
cially recommended and qualified students. Applicants for these 
should communicate with Professor Wright and have their rec- 
ommendations in his hands before May 1. 
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Russian Language Section 


Columbia University Summer Session 


For a period of ten weeks, from June 24th to August 
30th, Columbia University will conduct intensive all- 
day instruction in the Russian language — one course 
for beginners, and one for persons with some knowledge 
of Russian. This work is offered by the University in co- 
operation with the Institute of Pacific Relations, as a 
continuation of the inter-university project which began 
with the Russian Language Section of the Harvard 
Summer School of 1934. The courses are intended for 
persons of exceptional qualifications who have a specific 
need for the language as a tool for use in some field of 
science or of scholarship. The Secretary of the Univer- 
sity is prepared to furnish detailed information upon 


request. 
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Piate I.—Tue Curer Royat Scripe YuNny OrrerinG A VOTIVE SHRINE TO THE Gop OsiRIs, 
New York, Merropouitan Museum 


(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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Puate III.—Ivory Figures or Dancinc Dwarrs 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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ATE IV.—Dv 
(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 
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Piate V.—Dura, Miturarum. A. Revier or ZENOBIOS 
B. Parntine or Mitruras as A Hunter, Lerr, Sink WALL 


(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 
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SCALE:‘1CM + 50CM 


PLAN OF WALLS AT LEVEL -5.00 TO-S85M. 


Piate VI.—P an or WaALLs IN AREA E-6 
(Drawn by Marion Rawson) 
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Piate IX 


Artic R.-F. FRaGMENTs IN THE COLLECTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ERLANGEN 
(Miinch. Jb. Bild. Kunst) 
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Pirate X 
A. Armep Ernror1an Cuarcine. Attic R.-F. Cyirx, Paris, Louvre 
B. Necro ALABASTRON IN THE British Museum 
C. Two Necro ALABASTRA IN THE LOUVRE 
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Puate XI 


A. (ABovE) DrRawinG FRoM NEGRO ALABASTRON 
B. Drawinec From A Piastic Ruyton, Boston Museum or Fine Arts 
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Piate XII.—Roman Cory or tHe DiaDoUMENOs BY POLYKLEITOS, IN THE 
Merropouitan Museum or Art, New York 
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Piate Copy or THE DiapouMENOs BY POLYKLEITOS, IN THE 
Merropouitan Museum or Art, NEw YORK 
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Piate XV.—HEapD OF THE STATUE SHOWN IN Piates XII 
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1. (Above) Roman Suops 1x East AREA 
2, East AREA FROM SoutuweEst, Basirica 1x FoREGROUND 
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1. Sourn Basiica FROM THE East (Above) 
| 2. Mosaic with Dionystac SCENE 
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1. West AREA FROM THE NORTHEAST 
2. West AREA FROM THE SouTH SHowinGc West SHops 
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| Piate XXIII.—Atuens, Nationa, Museum. Bronze HEAD PEeRINTHOS IN THRACE 
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PLate Gotp DouBLe Axes. ABouT 


(Courtesy of Dr. Marinatos) 
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